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EXPERIMENTAL FISH TRAWLING SURVEY ALONG 
THE FLORIDA WEST COAST 


By Rolf Juhl* 
ABSTRACT 


At the request of industry, the U. S. Bureau of Commercial Fisheries and the Florida 
Board of Conservation made a bottomfish trawl survey along the west coast of Florida from 
April to July 1965. The main objective was to assess the trawl-fish potential of the area. 
Modified New England roller-rigged trawls 30 and 39 feet each were fished from the R/V 
Hernan Cortez, Although not conclusive, results from the 213 trawl stations did not show 
commercial concentrations of marketable bottomfish. Information on the gear used, catch 
composition, distribution, and station log data is included in the report, 








INTRODUCTION 


The fishing industry of the west coast of Florida depends on gill-net and hand-line fish- 
eries for market fish. Gill nets are used mostly during the winter and spring, and hand lines 
throughout the year. During the summer an acute shortage of marketable fish forces many 
processors to cease operations for 3 to 4 months. At the request of several processors, the 
trawl-fish potential of the Florida west coast was surveyed during April to July 1965. The 
survey was a cooperative effort of the U.S, Department of the Interior's Bureau of Commer- 
cial Fisheries and the Division of Salt Water Fisheries, Florida Board of Conservation. Rob- 
ert Ingle, Director of Research, Florida Board of Conservation, cooperated in the arrange- 
ments for use of the vessel, project objectives, and plans. The main aims of the survey were 
to determine the species composition, distribution, relative abundance, and availability to 
trawling gear of the bottomfish fauna in the 5- to 50-fathom depths between Panama City and 
Dry Tortugas. Field work was performed from April 29 to July 11, 1965. 


VESSEL MATERIALS AND METHODS 


The Florida Board of Conservation's R/V Hernan Cortez was used in the survey. This 
ship is a conventional, double-rigged shrimp trawler, built in 1964. The vessel has an over- 
all length of 72 feet, a 20-foot beam and 7-foot draft. Propulsion is provided by a diesel en- 
gine developing 340 hp. at 1,800 r.p.m. The fish hold was converted to sleeping quarters for 
6 persons with additional berths on the main-deck cabin for the captain and 2 crew members. 
Fuel and water capacities were sufficient for 3 to 4 weeks of continuous operation, but galley 
and food-storage facilities limited the sea time to 6 or 7 days. A triple-drum trawling winch 
was driven by a main engine power take-off. Capacity of the two drums is about 350 fathoms 
of z-inch cable. Electronic equipment aboard the Hernan Cortez included a loran receiver, 
magnetic-compass automatic pilot, AM radio receiver and transmitter, anda 0-450 fathom 
depth-recorder. The double-rig deck arrangement (Knake, Murdock, and Cating 1958) per- 
mitted dragging a single net from either side or two nets simultaneously. 








GEAR 


The trawls were scaled-down versions of the New England trawls (Knake 1956). The 
bracket doors were standard 6 feet by 33 feet and 53 feet by 33 feet constructed of wood with 


steel bracing and runners (Captiva and Rivers 1959). 
*Fishery Biologist, Exploratory Fishing Base, Bureau of Commercial Fisheries, U.S. Department of the Interior, Pascagoula, Miss. 
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The 30-foot 4-seam fish trawl had a 30-foot 3-inch headrope and a 38-foot 7-inch foot- 
rope, and the net was of nylon. Wings, square, andbosom of the net were of 3~-inch-stretched 
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Fig. 1 - Diagram of 30-foot 4-seam fish trawl. 


15 links. The "legs'' between the net 
d doors were 5 fathoms long, with 
-inch wire cable onthe headrope and 

z-inch on the footrope. The bridles 

from bracket to warp, ¢-inch wire rope, 
were 20 fathoms long. 


The 39-foot 4-seam fishtrawl had 
40-foot 3-inch headrope and 48-foot 7- 
inch footrope. 


The same size mesh, thread 
weight, and rope were used in this net 
as in the 30-foot net. The headrope 
was buoyed with 18 evenly spaced 4- 
by 8-inch plastic floats and two pairs 
of floats tied at midpoint; and the bos- 
om section of the footrope was fitted 
with 15 wooden rollers and }-inch chain 
inthe same manner asthe smaller net. 
A" kite" or rising-panel device to pro- 
long the life of the headrope proved un- 
satisfactory because of excessive tan- 
gling during" shooting’' operations. 


OPERATION 


Except for minor modifications, 
the roller-rigged fish trawls were 


mesh, No. 30 thread nylon webbings. 
Body of the net was of 2-inch-stretched 
mesh, No, 18 thread; funnel, 13-inch- 
stretched mesh, No. 18 thread; inter- 
mediate, 14-inch-stretched mesh, No, 
36 thread and cod end, 13-inch, 
stretched mesh, No. 36 thread. 

The headrope was hung on 3- 
inch-diameter polydacron rope; foot- 
rope was hung on-finch-diameter 
polydacron rope; dib lines (helpers) 
of -inch braided nylon rope were 
tied to the 4 seams running from the 
cod end to the wings. The head and 
footrope legs were extended 3 feet 
from the wings. Best fishing results 
were obtained with 8 evenly spaced 
4- by 8-inch floats anda pair of floats 
tied at the center of the headrope. 
Wooden rollers, 6 to 8 inches in di- 
ameter, were strung on 3-inch wire 
ropes and attached tothe footrope by 
15-inch roller chain spacers every 2 
feet. The rollers were used only along 
10 feet of the center bosom section of 
the footrope. The footrope was weighted 
also over its entire length with j-inch 
chain tied every 12 inches in loops of 
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handled like standard double-rigged shrimp trawls (Knake, Murdock, and Cating 1958). The 
best towing speed was 23 knots with the engine turning 1,250 r.p.m. when using two nets, and 
1,150 r.p.m,. during single-net operation. A ratio of 3: i of towing warp length to water depth 
was used normally, but increased to 4:1 when fishing shallower depths. 


The rugged doors, heavy twine, and roller rig were used because broken bottom, coral 
reefs and loggerhead sponge areas characterized much of the area surveyed. Tears and 
hang-ups were frequent but damage to the gear was not excessive. The same nets were used 
throughout the entire survey. In gear evaluation studies a single net was fished with the roll- 
ers attached directly to the footrope, without spacers. Results indicated that spacers are a 
desirable feature in reducing bottom debris in the catch, especially cumbersome loggerhead 
sponges and coral. 


The Hernan Cortez followed a transect course with trawl stations every 10 miles, and 
deviations from the track were made when echo-sounder tracings showed bottom configura- 
tion unsuitable for trawling. Drags were repeated in areas of large catches. Trawls were 
operated between 6 a.m. and 10 p.m., completing 5 to 7 drags per day. Trolling lines were 
fished whenever possible, fish traps set while at anchor, bridge lookout for surface schools 
maintained during daylight hours, and routine meteorological and water temperature data 
recorded at each station. 





Port calls were made in Cedar Keys, Panama City, St. Petersburg, Fort Myers, and 
Fort Myers Beach, to unload fish and replenish supplies. 


RESULTS 


The main purpose of the survey was to explore for concentrations of fishes with com- 
mercial potential so data presented are limited to catches of over 5 pounds of a species from 
a single drag. A station summary, listing the total weight of fish per drag and significant 
species, is included in the appendixl. 


The most productive depths were 21 to 30 fathoms both north and south of Tampa Bay. 
This depth band coincided withthe heaviest loggerhead sponge concentrations, especially south 
of Tampa Bay where one net produced over a ton of loggerheads during a 45-minute drag. 
Similar conditions were found earlier during the R/V Oregon shrimp explorations (Springer 
and Bullis 1954), 


The largest fish catch, 525 pounds, consisted mostly of nonfood species, The least pro- 
ductive drags were made in 40 to 50 fathoms north of lat. 28 °28' N. and at all depths fished 
south of lat. 26°30' N, 


Of the 210 hauls that caught fish, 94 were made with double trawls and 116 with a single 
trawl. The average fish catch per single trawl was 23 pounds and for double trawl 105 pounds. 


Five species of snapper were caught with vermilion snapper taken most frequently. 
Snapper were caught in 150 drags in depths over 10 fathoms. Red grouper, the most common 
of the five grouper species, were caught in all but the 30-40 fathom depth range. 


Black sea bass were common in 5- to 10-fathom depths from Tampa Bay to Cape San Blas 
and rare in deeper water. Theblack sea bass appeared more often in drags deeper than 20 
fathoms, from Tampa Bay southward. 


Sixteen species of commercial interest (fish weighing over + pound each) were caught. 
Selectivity of the gear, its small size, and relatively slow towing speed precluded capture of 
some large species. 


Invertebrates of commercial interest included the Spanish lobster (bulldozer), which 
was captured at 59 trawl stations. Although present at all depths, it was taken more fre- 
quently in 20 to 30 fathoms between Tampa Bay and Fort Myers Beach. As many as five 
1/Appendix is available with reprint of this article (ask for Separate No. 764). 
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Fig. 3 = The survey fishing stations of the R/V Hernan Cortez, 


were taken in a single drag, and the largest single specimen weighed 2 pounds. Night fishing 
produced only small numbers of pink and rock shrimp. 


GENERAL NOTES 


Surface schools of fish were observed frequently inside the 10-fathom contour, with 
greatest concentrations near Cape San Blas, Tampa Bay, Fort Myers Beach, and Cape Ro- 
mano. Between Cape St. George and San Blas 18 to 20 schools, containing 8 to 10 tons each, 
of round scad (Decapterus sp.) were observed. Off Tampa Bay round scad and Spanish sar- 
dines (Sardinella anchovia) were found, each in schools of 3 to 5 tons. Spanish sardine 
schools of 2 to 4 tons predominated off Fort Myers Beach and Cape Romano. From Cape 
Romano southward the dominant species was thread herring (Opisthonema sp.) in schools of 
2 to 10 tons; 12 to 14 schools could be observed at one time, usually in depths less than 10 
fathoms. Little tuna (Euthynnus alletteratus) were seen in varying numbers throughout the 








study areas from Cedar Keys to Dry Tortugas, with heavier concentrations south of Fort 
Myers. 
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Trolling lines fished between stations produced little tuna, king mackerel, and Spanish 
mackerel, Weather during the survey was excellent with only 1 day of fishing time lost be- 
cause of rough seas. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Although the survey trawls were smaller than typical commercial gear, catch composi- 
tion proved fishing capability equal to shrimp trawls and demonstrated that roller-rigged fish 
trawls can be fished without excessive damage in areas unsuitable to conventional shrimp 
trawling. This type of fish trawl can be adapted for use on standard double-rigged and sin- 
gle-rig shrimp boats. In addition to preventing excessive trawl damage, rollers help consid- 
erably in avoiding undesirable bottom detritus. 


Except for a few marginal catches, the survey did not show commercial concentrations 
of bottomfish. The catch per net was more than twice as productive on double-trawl drags 
than single-trawl drags. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


1. Repeat this type of survey over the same and adjoining areas during fall and winter 
to determine changes in availability and composition of the bottomfish fauna. 


2. Use fish-finding echo-sounders, preferably the "white line" type, in future sur- 
veys. Concentrations of fishcould be located more readily and effectively 
fished. 


3. Try larger trawls of 50- to 60-foot headrope length, and near-bottom midwater 
trawls in the 20-30 fathom depth to obtain some commercial measure of the 
available bottomfish stocks. 


APPENDIX 


A detailed appendix includes: Table 1 - Species Composition by 10-Fathom Intervals 
from Panama City to Tampa Bay; Table 2 - Species Composition by 10-Fathom Intervals 
from Tampa Bay to Dry Tortugas; Table 3 - Species Composition by One Degree Latitude 
from Panama City to Dry Tortugas; Table 4 - List of Species Referred to in Fishing Log of 
R/V Hernan Cortez, April 29-July 11, 1965 (213 Drags); Table 5 - Fishing Logof R/ V Hernan 
Cortez, April 29-July 11, 1965. Appendix appears in Separate No. 764 of the article. For afree 
copy of the Separate write to Publications Office, U. S. Department of the Interior, Fish and Wild- 
life Service, Bureau of Commercial Fisheries, Washington, D. C. 20240. 
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Alaska 


USDI INSPECTION OF 
HERRING-EGGS-ON-KELP: 

Food scientists of the Bureau of Commer- 
cial Fisheries, U. S. Department of the Interi- 
or, made inApril 1966, the first USDI fishery 
product inspection in Alaska, announced the 
Bureau's Technological Laboratory at Ketchi- 
kan, The product inspected was herring-eggs- 
on-kelp, a product which has only recently 
beencommercially harvestedin Alaska. The 
herring-eggs-on-kelp were purchased by a 
United States firm for consignment to a Japa- 
nese firm in New York and required an in- 
spection certificate as to quality as a condi- 
tion of sale. The eggs were to be exported 
for consumption in Japan, 





Herring spawn in large schools releasing 
their eggs and milt into the water en masse. 
They spawn in local areas along the Alaska 
coastline. The eggs contain a glue-like sub- 
stance that causes them to stick to the bot- 
tom or to any growth over the bottom. Her- 
ring-eggs-on-kelp result from a small pro- 
portion of the spawn that attaches to a spe- 
cial type of large seaweed that belongs tothe 
group of brown algae. In Alaska, the kelpand 
herring spawning occur together at Fish Egg 
Island near Craig, and on beaches near Hyda- 
burg and Sitka. 


Herring-eggs-on-kelp is a unique product 
and the USDI inspector was faced with some 
unusual problems. The primary concern of 
the Japanese buyer was that the cover of eggs 
on the kelp was sufficient. He specified that 
it was to exceed 350 eggs per square inch. 
The egg cover was estimated by first determ- 
ining the number of eggs per gram by count- 
ing accurately weighed samples. Samples of 
kelp from the lot were then measured for 
area and the eggs stripped from these meas- 
ured areas were accurately weighed to cal- 
culate egg cover. 


Interior's USDI voluntary Inspection Serv- 
ice provides an impartial, official inspection 





service for processed fishery products, It is 
administered by the Bureau of Commercial 
Fisheries and is available on a fee-for-serv- 
ice basis to anyone who has financial interest 
in the fishery product involved. 
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PEELABILITY OF FRESH 
PINK SHRIMP DISCUSSED: 

A member of the U. S. Bureau of Commer- 
cial Fisheries Ketchikan Technological Labo- 
ratory presented in Seattle during March a 
special demonstration cutting of canned 
shrimp to about 25 industry, Bureau, and Na- 
tional Canners Association technologists. 
Generally, the group was favorably impressed 
by the quality of the shrimp peeled "fresh" 
after short heat treatments instead of aging 
to loosen the shells. Color, flavor, texture, 
and possible yield are improved by the new 
process. The consensus seemed to be that 
progress is being made. The next step need- 
ed is commercial-scale production using the 
new process to determine its economics. In- 
dustry technologists did not seem particular- 
ly concerned about the gelling typical of shrimp 
peeled fresh and then heat processed. 








Alaska Fishery Investigations 


EARLIER RED SALMON EGGS 
REQUIRE THE MOST THERMAL UNITS: 
Studies of the embryological development 
of eggs collected from the three spawning 
waves of Brooks River sockeye are showing 
that eggs from the earliest wave require the 
greatest number of thermal units to hatching 
while eggs from the latest wave require the 
least number of thermal units. The thermal 
regimen for eggs of each wave of spawning 
sockeye is different. Experiments have been 
designed and tests will be made for both ge- 
netic and environmental influences as they 
may affect the Brooks River sockeye to dis-~ 
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cover whether or not the separate waves of 
spawners are distinct genetic stocks. 
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SPAWNING CHANNEL PINK FRY 
SURVIVAL ENCOURAGING: 

Results at Little Port Walter, after sam- 
pling fry in the streambeds in Sashin Creek 
and Lovers Cove, were to be summarized in 
April 1966 by Bureau scientists. However, 
the overwinter survival appears to have been 
as good in the newly constructed spawning 
channel in Lovers Cove as in the natural 
gravel beds in Sashin Creek. Since the gravel 
in the channel will not be graded and cleaned 
of silt and organic debris until this summer, 
this preliminary egg survival test indicates 
that the channel will be a good testing site for 
future experiments. The channel survived the 
winter weather in excellent shape. 
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SHRIMP BEHAVIOR STUDIES CONTINUED: 
Shrimp behavior trap studies at Little 
Port Walter were continued in March 1966. 
Shrimp were readily available during the 
month, providing a steady supply for aquari- 
um studies. Bureau gear research scientists 
and divers from the Auke Bay Biological Lab- 
oratory spent a week observing the distribu- 
tion of shrimp in the bay and their reactions 
to traps, 









YF 
American Samoa 


TUNA FLEET STATUS, JANUARY 1966: 

A total of 104 foreign tuna fishing vessels 
(40 Japanese, 38 South Korean, and 26 For- 
mosan) was fishing out of American Samoa 
in January 1966. In September 1965, 58 Jap- 
anese, 27 South Korean, and 11 Formosan 
vessels were fishing out of American Samoa. 
While the number of Japanese vessels has 
declined, there has been a sharp increase in 
South Korean and Formosan vessels. (Suisan- 
cho Nippo, March 4, 1966, and other sources, 
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California 


EXPERIMENTAL ANCHOVY FISHERY 

AS OF APRIL 20, 1966: 

California's anchovy reduction fishery in 
Zone 2 (the area between San Pedro and Cata- 
lina) was expected to reach its 10,000-ton 
quota before the end of April 1966, and was 
scheduled for closure at midnight, April 26, 
according to the California Department of 
Fish and Game. However, catches in the oth- 
er four zones were relatively light and clo- 
sure of those zones was not anticipated be- 
fore the overall season ended on April 30. 
The total catch for all five zones was 11,801 
tons as of April 20, out of a total quota of 
75,000 tons. 





The regulations adopted by the California 
Fish and Game Commission provided that the 
Director of the Department of Fish and Game 
shall terminate the fishery in any zone if the 
zone reaches its quota before the overall sea- 
son ended. 


Through April 21, a total of 8,551 tons had 
been landed in Zone 2, Landings for the four 
previous days were 5 tons April 17, no land- 
ings on the 18th or 19th, and 352 tons on April 
20. When the April 20 landings were com- 
pletely tallied on April 21, it was decided to 
give the legally required five days notice to 
terminate the fishery in Zone 2, because of 
the possibility that the quota of 10,000 tons 
might be reached by April 26. 


The Zone 2 area extends from Port Hue- 
neme on the North to Dana Point on the South 
and reaches out to sea as far as Catalina Is- 
land, No anchovy reduction fishing was al- 
lowed within three miles of the mainland 
shore or the mainland side of Catalina Island. 
Most of the fishing effort was in that zone, be- 
cause of its nearness to the majority of the 
fishing fleet and processing plants. 


Through April 20, quotas and landings in 
the five zones were: Zone 1 (Point Concep- 
tion to Port Hueneme) 10,000-ton quota, 811 
tons landed; Zone 2, 8,324 tons landed; Zone 
3 (Dana Point to the Mexican border) 10,000- 
ton quota, 930 tons landed; Zone 4 (the entire 
open ocean area west of Catalina and the Santa 
Barbara Islands) quota 35,000 tons, 1,402 tons 
landed; Zone 5 (from Point Conception North) 
10,000-ton quota, 334 tons landed. (California 
Department of Fish and Game, April 23, 1966) 
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ANCHOVY TAGGING 
PROGRAM CONDUCTED: 

Nearly 15,000 anchovies were tagged and 
released by marine biologists of the Califor- 
nia Department of Fish and Game during 
March-April 1966 in a tagging program de- 
signed to obtain vital information on anchovy 
movement, mortality, and commercial catch 
results. 





The tagging program was conducted in 
connection with the experimental anchovy re- 
duction fishery authorized by the California 
Fish and Game Commission which was sched- 
uled to end on April 30, 1966. 


When the anchovies are caught by commer- 
cial fishermen and taken to a re duction plant 
for grinding into fish meal, magnets on the 
reduction line pick up the metal tags and make 
it possible to recover them. 


As of mid-April, a total of 7,990 anchovies 
inthe 44-to64-inch size range had been tag- 
ged in the San Pedro area and released into 
the ocean in various spots outside Los Ange- 
les Harbor. Another 6,992 anchovies were 
similarly tagged off Port Hueneme and re- 
leased in the same area. 


About 60 tags had been recovered by the 
middle of April. Data from these tags was 
being analyzed, but State biologists reported 
that the tagged fish were caught in the ap- 
proximate areas of release. 


The tagging program was to continue, with 


hopes that about 100,000 anchovies would be 
tagged and released in 1966, 


Cans--Shipments for Fishery 


Products, January 1966 


=. 


A total of 123,973 base 
boxes of steel and alumi- 
num was consumed to 
make cans shipped to fish 
and shellfish canning 
plants in January 1966 as 
compared with 178,968 
base boxes used during January 1965. 








Note: Statistics cover all commercial and captive plants known 
to be producing metal cans. A “base box" is an area of 31, 360 
square inches, equivalent to 112 sheets 14" x 20" size. Ton- 
nage figures for steel (tinplate) cams are derived by use of the 
factor 23.7 base boxes per short ton of steel. 

Source: U.S, Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, 
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Central Pacific Fisheries Investigations 


HUGE SKIPJACK TUNA 
POTENTIAL SEEN: 

There are at least enough skipjack tuna in 
the eastern half of the Pacific Ocean to come 
near to doubling the entire present United 
States tuna catch, and possibly much more, 
That was one of the chief conclusions of a 
Governor's Conference on Central Pacific 
Fishery Resources, held in Honolulu and Hilo, 
Hawaii, February 28-March 11, 1966, at the 
invitation of Governor John A. Burns of the 
State of Hawaii. 





The conference was sponsored by the Ha- 
waii Department of Planning and Economic 
Development, the Hawaii Department of Land 
and Natural Resources, the U.S. Bureau of 
Commercial Fisheries, and the Department 
of Economic Development of Hawaii County, 


Divided into three sessions, the conference 
first saw a group of biologists weigh the evi- 
dence on the abundance of skipjack, yellowfin, 
and big-eyed tuna. Next, the findings of the 
scientists were discussed with industry rep- 
resentatives and government officials. On 
the last day of the conference the group re- 
ported to the public on its findings. 


The conference participants agreed that the 
Pacific holds enormous stocks of skipjack 
tuna, A minimal estimate of the potential an- 
nual yield for the eastern half of the Pacific 
was 100,000 tons. The conference stressed 
that this was probably a very low figure, and 
said that the true magnitude of the skipjack 
tuna resource cannot as yet be estimated, be- 
cause of a lack of adequate data. 


Locating and catching the skipjack of the 
central Pacific present great technical prob- 
lems, however. The fish are found in an area 
about 10 times the size of the continental Unit- 
ed States. Schools of young skipjack appear 
along the margins of the Pacific, and skipjack 
of all age groups near Hawaii and in various 
other island groups. Surface schools of skip- 
jack, however, are only infrequently seen in 
the open seas, 


Studies of the distribution and behavior of 
subsurface tuna with sonar and the modifica- 
tion or design of appropriate gear were seen 
as requisites to the harvest of these re- 
sources, 


As for the Hawaiian fishery, the confer- 
ence recommended that purse seining again 
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betried in Hawaiian waters. Experiments in 
1950 and 1951 suggested that the method was 
not profitable in Hawaii, but there have been 
so many developments in purse Seining since 
then that the conferees thought it worthwhile 
to make new tests. 


Although strongly emphasizing the poten- 
tial of the skipjack tuna fishery, the confer- 
ence also considered the possibilities of two 
other fisheries, those for yellowfin and big- 
eyed tuna. Estimates of potential catch of 
the yellowfin were placed at an increase of 
30,000 to 50,000 metric tons over the present 
Pacific long-line catch of 100,000tons (exclu- 
sive of the eastern Pacific fishery area). Lit- 
tle increase inthe present long-line big-eyed 
catch of 100,000 tons was seen as possible. 


Cited as one of the chief scientific problems 
facing tuna research was that of establishing 
the identity of subpopulations of the various 
species. The U.S. Bureau of Commercial 
Fisheries Biological Laboratory in Honolulu 
has developed techniques to distinguish be- 
tween subpopulations of skipjack tunas. So 
far, these have shown that there are at least 
two such subpopulations present in the Hawai- 
ian fishery. 


The Proceedings of the Conference will 
be published by the State of Hawaii. They 
willconsist of two volumes, the first of which 
will contain the reports of the five working 
Groups on Skipjack Tuna, Yellowfin Tuna, 
Big-eyed Tuna, Gear Development, and Re- 
search Program. The second volume will 
carry a group of background papers, pre- 
pared primarily by members of the staff of 
the Bureau's Laboratory in Honolulu, dealing 
with tuna problems. The volumes should be 
published later this year. 
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OCEANOGRAPHIC RESEARCH PROJECT 
CONDUCTED SOUTH OF THE 
HAWAIIAN ISLANDS: 

M/V “Townsend Cromwell’ Cruise 20 
(October 22-November 15, 1965): To study 
the wake system downstream of the Hawai- 
ian Islands, locating the major eddies that 
make up this system and determining their 
apparent origin while studying the changes 
in salinity and temperature distributions in 
the area ofthe wake, was the principal objec- 
tive of this cruise by the research vessel 
Townsend Cromwell. The vessel is operated 
by the U. S, Department of the Interior's Bu- 
reau of Commercial Fisheries Biological 
Laboratory, Honolulu, Hawaii. The area of 
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operations was south of the Hawaiian Island 
chain, within the area bounded by latitude 16° 
N. to 21°30! N. and longitude 156° W. to 162° 
W. (fig. 1). 

















Figure 1 





Fig. 1 - Area of operation, Townsend Cromwell, Cmise 20 (Oc- 


tober 22-November 15, 1965). 
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Fig. 2 - Location of anticyclonic eddies. 


During the cruise 4 eddies were located 
by bathythermographs and the STD; their 
thermal structure was studied. Two cyclonic 
eddies were present with their centers at 
21°10' N., 158°40' W. and 18° N., 157°10' W. 
Two anticyclonic eddies were also present 
with their centers at 19°50' N,, 156°40' W., 
and 18° N., 159°30' W. (fig. 2). 
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After completing the preliminary survey, 
the pair of anticyclonic and cyclonic eddies 
nearest the island of Hawaii were studied. 
The first parachute drogue was launched at 
19°41' N,, 156°936' W, in the anticyclonic 
eddy. The second drogue was launched at 
18°13' N., 157°41' W, in the cyclonic eddy, 
and the third drogue was launched at 18°51! 
N., 157°17' W. between these two eddies. 
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Fig. 3 - Drift of parachute drogues. 


A watch for bird flocks and fish schools 
was kept throughout the cruise. A large num- 
ber of birds and fish schools was seen. There 
seemed to be no association betweenfish 
schools and bird flocks and the eddy system. 


During the cruise 786 drift bottles and 1,220 
drift cards were released. The thermograph 
and barograph were operated continuously. 


Standard marine weather observations 
were transmitted four times daily, except 
from November 12, 1965, at noon when the 
Weather Bureau requested a special weather 
report every 2 hours. These reports were 
transmitted until the cruise terminated. 


The pyranometer was operated during the 
daylight hours. 


Net radiometer readings were also taken 
for the Trade Wind Zone Oceanography Pro- 
gram. 
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Bathythermograph data were coded and 
transmitted four times daily to Fleet Numeri- 
cal Weather Facility, Monterey, Calif. 


The first drogue was nearly stationary for 
2 days then moved south approximately 5 nau- 
tical miles per day. The second and third 
drogues moved in a northwest direction 8 and 
12 miles per day, respectively (fig.3). 


The trough and domes in the thermocline 
topography, which were associated with the 
eddies, showed displacement similar to those 
of the drogues. 


The radio buoys (manufactured by Aquadyne 
Corp.) were acquired in order to determine 
the effective operating range under local con- 
ditions of these low-cost, low-power units. 
The 4-watt units could be detected at dis- 
tances up to 8 miles with the ship's receiver 
and 2.8 miles with the radio direction finder, 
under the best conditions. The 1-watt unit 
could be detected at distances of up to 2 miles 
with the receiver and 0.3 mile with the RDF. 
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TRADE WIND ZONE OCEANOGRAPHIC 
STUDIES CONTINUED: 

M/V "Townsend Cromwell" Cruise 21 (Jan- 
uary 19-February 3, 1966): As part of the 
Trade Wind Zone Oceanography pilot study, 
the relationships between measured ocean 
currents and the distribution of properties 
are to be examined. To establish the neces- 
sary techniques and test the feasibility of 
such a study, this cruise oi the Bureau's re- 
search vessel Townsend Cromwell was plan- 
ned. The area of operations was in the Cen- 
tral North Pacific bounded by latitude 10°N., 
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27° N., and along longitude 154° W. 


The primary purpose of the cruise--to de- 
velop techniques to measure ocean currents in 
the upper 500 m. from a moving ship--was 
accomplished. Field examination of data in- 
dicates that this method is feasible and appli- 
cable to the study of a variety of problems. 
There was also evidence that the major water 
masses in the upper 300 m. of the North Pa- 
cific Equatorial Current may flow at different 
speeds and/or direction. This was inferred 
from previous Trade Wind Zone Oceanography 
pilot study cruises, but was not measured di- 
rectly. 


At current station 6, southeast of Hawaii, 
the current changed from a westerly set at 
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50 m. to a northerly set at 150 m., and then 
to an easterly set at 250 m. 


On each of 12 oceanographic stations 
spaced 90 miles apart along longitude 154° 
W., and between latitude 10° N. and 26.5° 
N., temperatures and salinity samples were 
collected at 20 levels to 1,500 m. Determi- 
nations for dissolved oxygen were made at 
each station and samples for PO4-P analysis 
were collected and frozen. 
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Track chart of research vessel Townsend Cromwell, Cruise 21 
(January 19-February 3, 1966). 





Eleven current stations, located midway 
between oceanographic stations, were occu- 
pied for periods of 12 hours. Due to failure 
of other current meters oncurrent stations 1 
and2, measurements at current stations 3 to 
ll were made with anEkmanmeter. On 26 
current profilesfrom 10m. to1,000 m., 325 
individual current measurements were made. 
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Bathythermograph casts were made to 270 
m. at intervals of 3 hours on the way to sta- 
tion 7A, and between station 39A and Honolu- 
lu. Others were taken midway between and 
on oceanographic and current stations. Time- 
sequence bathythermograph casts were made 
on each current station at generally hourly 
intervals. 


Bathythermograph data were transmitted 
each day to Fleet Numerical Weather Facility, 
Monterey, Calif. 


Standard marine weather observations 
were made and transmitted. 


Radiation from sun and sky was recorded 
daily and long-wave radiation measurements 
were made each night while on oceanographic 
stations. 

Note: See Commercial Fisheries Review, October 1965 p. 29. 
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TUNA BIOLOGICAL STUDIES CONTINUED: 

M/V "Charles H, Gilbert" Cruise 89 (Jan- 
uary 20-March 3, 1966): To search for young 
skipjack tuna (aku) a few weeks to a few months 
old to collect blood samples for analysis was 
the main objective of this cruise by the re- 
search vessel Charles H. Gilbert, operated 
by the U. S. Bureau of Commercial Fisheries 
Biological Laboratory at Honolulu, Hawaii. 
The area of operation was near the Line Is- 
lands and Samoa. 











Young tuna of this age group, measuring 
from 13 to 4 inches, are hard to catch and 
their elusiveness was apparent onthis cruise. 
Of the 32 stations fished with a large midwa- 
ter trawl net 25 feet in diameter, only 6 yield- 
ed young tuna (6 skipjack and 7 other tuna 
species). Neither of the other 2 nets used 
(one an unconventional net which skims the 
top 6 inches of water where young fish are 
often found, and the other, a net 6-feet square 
at the mouth, which was designed at the Bu- 
reau's Biological Laboratory, Honolulu, to 
fish at all depths) were successful in catch- 
ing these young tunas in large numbers. The 
latter net, however, caught many larval tuna 
from j- to 3-inch in length. Unfortunately 
larvae this small does not provide blood in 
sufficient quantities for analysis. 


Blood samples were obtained from 4 of the 
young skipjack. Although this is far from the 
hundreds of blood samples required to deter- 
mine whether the fish came from a single group 
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Shows areas of operation during M/V Charles H. Gilbert Cruise 
89 (January 20-March 3, 1966). 





or whether they could be separated into sev- 
eral genetically different groups or subpopu- 
lations, it showed that it was indeed possible 
to draw blood samples from these tiny fish 

and the ultimate feasibility of this approach. 


A large number of deep-sea fish and 
shrimp were also taken in the midwater 
trawl. Many of these fish represented rare 
groups. These fish and shrimp were quick 
frozen for subsequent study of deep water 
parasites by the University of California, 
Santa Barbara, Calif. 


The Gilbert made a stop at Palmyra Island, 
where about 900 pounds of groupers and snap- 
pers were collected. These fish will be 
examined by the University of Hawaii 
scientists. 
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The vessel also brought back 140 live fish, 
mostly large mullets from Palmyra Island, 
which are to be used for experiments at the 
Oceanic Institute. 

Note: See Commercial Fisheries Review, May 1966 p. 19. 











Chesapeake Bay 


RADIOACTIVE WASTES IN 
BOTTOM DEPOSITS STUDIED: 

A sum of $20,000 in grant funds has been 
awarded by the Atomic Energy Commission 
to the Virginia Institute of Marine Science for 
a continuing study of the concentration of sus- 
pended radioactive wastes into bottom depos- 
its. According to the Institute's Director, the 
funds are applicable to the period January 1 
through December 31, 1966. 





The study was begun in 1960 when the In- 
stitute's head of the Department of Applied 
Biology hypothesized that radionuclides re- 
leased into an estuarine system such as the 
Chesapeake Bay and its tributaries, might 
not be quickly flushed from the system. Ear- 
ly tests supported his concept that radionu- 
clides would adhere to suspended silts and 
clays. These particles along with the algae, 
bacteria, and detritus are constantly removed 
from the water by filter-feeding animals and 
deposited on estuarine bottoms in compact 
biodeposits. Worms and other animals that 
live in bottom sediments ingest some of this 
material and mix it into the bottom strata, 
causing the radionuclides to become residual. 


The objectives of the project are to: (1) 
Determine how radionuclides associated with 
suspended silts, clays, algae, bacteria, or de- 
tritus are removed from suspension by filter 


| feeders and bound in biodeposits; and (2) un- 


derstand the process of biodeposition in an 
estuary. Most important of all is a study of 
how biodeposits are incorporated into sedi- 
ments by the action of benthic animals. 


Experiments call for oysters and other 
test animals to be held in troughs where they 
will continually receive filtered water con- 
taining particles of known size. Sizes and 
numbers of particles entering each trough 
will be measured by a Coulter Counter. Par- 
ticle removal by the test animals may thenbe 
determined. 


The Institute's Director said, ''We live in 
an age in which it becomes imperative to un- 
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derstand the final disposition of these some- 
times dangerous by-products of man's inven- 
tiveness. There is no way of knowing when 
or where radioactive substances may be re- 
leased upon society, and we must have knowl- 
edge of the possible effects and how to com- 
bat them." (Virginia Institute of Marine Sci- 
ence, April 14, 1966.) 


Columbia River 


"OPERATION COHO" LAUNCHED AS PART 
OF HATCHERY EVALUATION STUDY: 

Plans for a Columbia River hatchery eval- 
uation study involving the marking of about 6 
million coho (silver) salmon over a two-year 
period was announced April 27, 1966, by the 
Bureau of Commercial Fisheries, U. S. De- 
partment of the Interior. 





Under the program, which was launched in 
June, some 3 million young coho salmon of 
the 1965 brood year produced in hatcheries 
on the Columbia and its tributaries were to 
be marked by clipping their fins. An equal 
number will be marked during 1967. 


Some of those marked cohos will return 
from the ocean as jack salmon in 1967. Start- 
ing in 1968, the remainder will return as full 
grown adults. Numbers of marked fish re- 
covered in sport and commercial fisheries 
will provide a basis for determining the con- 
tribution of hatcheries to the overall fishery 
of the Pacific Coast. 


Dr. L., Edward Perry, Director of the Bu- 
reau's Columbia River Program Office, said 
"Operation Coho" is a companion project to 
"Operation Fin Clip," the giant fall chinook 
salmon marking effort that started in 1962 in 
which a total of 32 million of that species 
have been marked over a 4-year period. 


The purpose of both projects is to evaluate 
hatcheries as fish producers and to help de- 
cide whether expenditure of further funds to 
keep them operating is economically sound. 


"Operation Coho" will involve 20 hatcher- 
ies. Of those, 5 are National Fish Hatcheries 
operated by the Bureau of Sport Fisheries and 
Wildlife, and Wildlife Service, U. S, Depart- 
ment of the Interior; 9 operated by the Wash- 
ington Department of Fisheries; and 6 by the 
Fish Commission of Oregon. 
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About 10 percent of the coho salmon pro- 
duced in each hatchery will be marked, ex- 
cept at Eagle Creek National Fish Hatchery, 
where 20 percent are to be clipped. 


Cooperating with the Fish and Wildlife 
Service in "Operation Coho" are Fish Com- 
mission of Oregon, Oregon Game Commis- 
sion, Washington Department of Fisheries, 
California Fish and Game Department, and 
fishery agencies of British Columbia. 


Note: See Commercial Fisheries Review, May 1966 p. 21; Sept. 
1963 p. 45; Oct. 1963 p. 31. 
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CLARIFICATION SOUGHT ON 
INDIAN COMMERCIAL FISHERY: 

The proposed start of commercial fishing 
by Yakima Indians on the Columbia River a- 
bove Bonneville Dam on April 18, 1966, caused 
the Oregon Fish Commission to be very much 
concerned, according to the State Fisheries 
Director. The Indians would be fishing within 
the framework of an ordinance passed by the 
Tribal Council on March 23 but in violation of 
State law. The Fisheries Director pointed out 
that the Washington Department of Fisheries 
and the Oregon Fish Commission, the agen- 
cies responsible by statute for managing the 
commercial fisheries on the Columbia River, 
are still collecting vitally needed biological 
data before making any decision on a possible 
season for the non-Indian commercial fishery. 
A public hearing was scheduled on April 26 in 
Portland to consider the matter. 





Important information was being collected 
from the test fishing program conducted by 
the two departments from March 15 through 
the end of April. In addition, dam counts were 
being studied carefully and other pertinent in- 
formation collected as a basis for predicting 
the size of the spring run which in turn will 
govern thinking on proposed fishing regula- 
tions. 


Because the run was expected to be some- 
what smaller than in 1965, and in view of an- 
ticipated upriver passage problems, the two 
departments were very apprehensive about 
extensive fishing on that run. Apparently the 
very vital biological data which are still be- 
ing collected were not considered by the Trib- 
al Council in establishing their regulations 
which were set in March. As a result, the 
action by the Yakima Tribal Council (ostensi- 
bly to permit fishing to begin 9 days in ad- 
vance of the regulation meeting by the State 
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agencies) was particularly disappointing. The 
Oregon Fish Commission believes that the 
needs of the resource are not being given the 
consideration they deserve by the Indianbody. 


The Yakimas who fish commercially with 
gill nets in the Bonneville pool area and on 
upstream contend they are within their rights 
granted by the treaty of June 9, 1855. During 
a press conference on Indian fishing problems 
in Portland on March 4, 1966, it was announced 
that the State planned to take action against 
Indians fishing above Bonneville Dam in vio- 
lation of State laws. Some progress has been 
made in resolving the Indian fishing problem 
in recent years but the gains were rather in- 
significant in the face of the growing problem, 
Oregon's fisheries director said. 


When the Dalles Dam flooded out Celilo 
Falls, the Indians were paid $27 million to 
compensate for loss of their dip-net fishery 
there. Following loss of the Celilo site, the 
Indian commercial fishery in the Columbia 
declined temporarily. However, from a low 
catch of 39,000 pounds of salmon and steel- 
head in 1959, the Indian commercial fishery 
has increased steadily each season until1965 
when an estimated 1 million pounds were 
takenby the tribesmen. The Commission be- 
lieves that the sharp increase in the Indian 
fishery will threaten the future of the Columbia 
River resource (particularly certain runs) 
and jeopardize the existing salmon manage- 
ment program. 


The Fisheries Director said law enforce- 
ment officers of Washington and Oregon had 
mutually drawn up plans to enforce commer- 
cial fishing regulations. In Oregon, both the 
Governor and Attorney General support the 
stand that the State has exclusive authority to 
manage the fishery resources of Oregon and 
that present State conservation laws and reg- 
ulations apply equally to all citizens, Indian 
as well as non-Indian. Consequently, enforce- 
ment of State laws will be undertaken irre- 
spective of any Indian tribal ordinance. 


Early in March wholesale fish dealers 
were notified of the intention of the fisheries 
agencies to step up enforcement activities. 
In a letter widely distributed to buyers and 
others it was stated that any fish dealer pur- 
chasing fish taken from closed waters willbe 
subject to prosecution. 


Because any commercial fishing by the 
Yakima Indians above Bonneville will be in 
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violation of State law, citations will be issued 
to fishermen or dealers involved in taking or 
handling fish from the closed area. 


Enforcement activities are to be closely 
coordinated by the Oregon State Police and 
Washington fish and game law enforcement 
office. An all-out effort is planned to uphold 
the State laws in both states to assure pro- 
tection of the very vital spring chinook stocks, 
This planned action received support when the 
Federal District Court refused to issue an in- 
junction requested by the Yakima Tribal Coun- 
cil to prohibit State agencies from arresting 
Yakima Indians fishing under the: provisions 
of the tribal ordinance. The Court's decision 
indicated the Indians will have to take their 
chances in court if they choose to ignore State 
conservation regulations. 


The Fisheries Director said, "It is not our 
intention to deprive the Indians of any treaty 
right by this action. We are in need of fur- 
ther meaningful clarification of treaty rights 
and State authority over Indian fishing activi- 
ties. In the absence of this, but with our pres- 
ent statutory authority we are taking this ac- 
tion to insure having runs of fish to work with 
when the determinationis made. The resource 
needs the protection of a meaningful manage- 
ment program."' (Oregon Fish Commission, 
April 15, 1966.) 





Federal Purchases of Fishery Products 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 
PURCHASES, FEBRUARY 1966: 

Fresh and Frozen: The Armed Forces 
are a major buyer of fresh and frozen fishery 
products. Purchases of fresh and frozenfish- 
ery products for the Armed Forces in Febru- 
ary 1966 totaled about 2.5 million pounds with 
a value of about $1.6 million. This repre- 
sents an important market for the U.S. fish- 
ing industry. 



































Table 1 - Fresh and Frozen Fishery Products Purchased by Defens 
Personnel Support Center, February 1966 with Comparisons 
QUANTITY VALUE 
February Jan. -Feb. February Jan. Feb. 
1966 | 1965 | 1966 | 1965 | 1966 | 1965 | 1966 | 1965 
grew 1V.Gi Wied..c cae ft ccc os een cae 
2,531 | 2,036 | 4,754 | 4,406 | 1,642 | 1,311 } 2,907] 2,776 








In February 1966 purchases of fresh 
and frozen fishery products for the Armed 
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Forces were up 13.9 percent in quantity 
and 29.8 percent in value from the previ- 
ous month. The increase was due main- 
ly to larger purchases of shrimp, scal- 
lops, salmon steaks, ocean perch fillets, 
and haddock fillets and portions. 
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VETERANS ADMINISTRATION 
REQUIREMENTS FOR 1966: 





Following are the estimated requirements 
of the Veterans Administration for fishery 
products to be procured in 1966: 







































































Item Case Quantity 
Table 2 - Principal Fresh and Frozen Fishery Products Purchased by Size Case 
Defense Personnel Support Center, February 1966 with Comparisons Canned: er 
adicneniey RE TN, Clams, chopped, in nat. juice No. 3 Cyl. 2,000 
19) 1965 1966 {1965 | Salmon: 
Product Qty. |Avg.Cost Qty. [Avg.Cost| Qty. Qty. coho, dietetic .. sis. es tee ee No. 1/2 2,100 
ee: Lbs. | c/Lb. | Lbs. | ¢/Lb. Lbs. Lbs. medium red or coho with 
Shrimp: s < Pa 
Fraw headless.... | 92,230] 112 | 94,700] 97 |144,230| 184,400 skin and backbone .......+- No. 1 2,400 
peeled anddeveined| 93,100] 146 51,080] 135 127,100] 154,160 red or sockeye ...-+++-++++ No. 1 3,100 
breaded........ 337,917 98 [242,020 89 515,867] 603,420 Sardines, veg. oil, Fancy Grade 15-o0z. 1,000 
| molded and breaded} 21,900] 68 19,150} 72 28,900} 95,250 Shrimp pieces, freeze-dried 
Total shrimp . |545,147| 108 406,950] 96 | 816,097/1,037,230 aac? headless, precooked) -- | No. 10 200 
Rm. una: 
Scallops........ 273,750 56 [156,180 84 526,500) 321,580 lt. meat, solid pack, lge. 
SOP % pieces, dietetic ........+.- No, 1/2 2,300 
Oys ers: ¢ . 
Eastern........ 46,848] 123 | 99,296) 100 95,904| 138,772 lt. meat, chunk style, packed 
PENS oe ca nae 13,000 91 23,982 80 38,550] 62,226 in veg. oil .....+-+---- ++ | 64-oz. 6,300 
Size Pounds 
Total oysters.. | 59,848] 116 123,278] _96 134,454] 200,998 Frozen: = ac as 
rr Cod portions .. eis eee usw 4-oz. 43,000 
illets: 
| Cod 33,300) 43 82,850 36 54,300] 114,750 Flounder portions .......++4. 4-oz. 33,000 
Flounder ...... 270,700 47 236,000 37 627,200 eae, 408 Haddock portions .........+.. 4-o0z. 74,000 
Ocean perch. ... |583,600 41 |325,500 36 987,600 94,790 elihat' steaks . 2's sobs 6k One 4-oz 
Haddock ....... 164,000} 39 145,900) 38 384,500} 272,000 a a stiedks a5 i "a tae 
etenks’.\ 5. Sos Lite. s re ; 
Haddock portions . |230,138} 52 |101,050) 48 467,388] 309,550 Ocean perch fillets ........-. 8-12 per lb.| 115,000 
Sea SCallops.. «2 -0:0-0.0:s:0n.ee aes med, 37,000 
teaks: 
mare nspste's gto = — Aeptes 4 ti gg Note: Requests for bids will be announced as they are issued, For 
Swordfish ..... - - 320 61 500 860 additional information, contact the Marketing Division for Sub- 





























Compared with the same month in the 
previous year, purchases in February 1966, 
wereup 24.3 percentin quantity and 25.2 per- 
centin value. Average prices were gnerally 
higher in February 1966 as compared with 
the same month in 1965. 


Canned: Salmon and sardines were the 
main canned fish items purchased for 
the Armed Forces in January-February 
1966. 






































Table 3 - Canned Fishery Products Purchased by Defense 
Personnel Support Center, February 1966 with Comparisons 
QUANTITY VALUE 
Product February Jan.-Feb. | February | Jan.-Feb. 
1966 [1965] 1966 [1965 |1966 1965 | 1966 | 1965 
re eee ok ee 
Tuna... | d/ | - 821| 641 | 2/ ~~ | 466|291 
Salmon . 11] 5 |2,061| 6 7 4 |1,377| 5 
Sardines . 179| 80 211} 1113 | 102 6 118] 69 
it/Less than 500 pounds. 
2/Less than $500. 











Notes: (1) Armed Forces installations generally make some local 
purchases not included in the data given; actual total purchases 
are higher than shown because data on local purchases are not 
obtainable. 

(2) See Commercial Fisheries Review, May 1966 p. 22. 

Source: U, S. Department of Defense, Defense Personnel Sup= 
port Center, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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sistence, Veterans Administration Supply Depot, P. O. Box 27, 
Hines, Ill. 60141. " 





Fish Farming 


POND-REARED CATFISH HAS 
GOOD MARKET POTENTIAL: 

Probably more catfish are now raised an- 
nually in the United States than any other 
fresh-water fish--about 35 million pounds. 
Fish farmers are devoting more than 20,000 
acres to raising catfish; about one-third of 
the acreage is in the South-Central States, 
Arkansas leads, followed by Texas, Louisi- 
ana, Mississippi, Missouri, Oklahoma, and 
some states outside this area. In addition to 
those acres where catfish are raised inten- 
sively, there are thousands more where rais~- 
ing catfish is part of a system of crop rota- 
tion--catfish one year, rice the next. After 
one year's growth, catfish (in the round or 
whole) sells for about 50 cents a pound at the 
fish farms or, after dressing and packaging, 
at 90 cents a pound at the retail level. 





Catfish is also known by other names. It 
is often called Rocky Mountain dressed cat- 
fish, Mississippi River channel catfish, and 
farm-raised catfish. Occasionally, it is call- 





ed barbed trout. The catfish has been tradi- 
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tionally accepted in the South-Central States, 
and the channel catfish is the most popular 
member of the family. 


Economists of the Department of the In- 
terior's Bureau of Commercial Fisheries 
say the commercial production of catfish in 
the United States can reach 60 million pounds 
a year. 


Fish ponds in which to raise catfish range 
in size from less than 1 acre to 4 or 5 acres. 
To build a pond, the farmer builds a levee. 

A rectangular pond with a smooth bottom is 
favored because it permits the easiest use of 
a net to collect the fish. To get every last 
one of them, the pond is drained. Later, it 
may be planted with crops. It costs $200- 
$300 an acre to build a pond. The standard 
rental is $50 an acre, with ponds and water 
supply provided. Water is obtained from 
wells 75-175 feet deep. In the Mississippi 
Delta, the supply of groundwater is unlimited 
because it is fed by the river and its tribu- 
taries. 





Channel catfish 











The most important fish raised in these 
ponds is the channel catfish, but farmers al- 
so produce bait minnows--fathead, golden 
shiners, goldfish--and buffalofish, crappies, 
bass, and frogs. 


Nearly all farmers feed their pond-raised 
fish with pellets prepared to meet the nutri- 
tional requirements of the fingerlings. About 
1.8 pounds of feed produce about one pound 
of weight gain in one year. The fish then 
weigh from 1; to 14 pounds and, after they 
are cleaned to be sold as food, weigh a pound 
or less. The farmers also fertilize the wa- 
ter to grow plants for the fish to eat. Pro- 


duction per acre per year is 750 to 1,000 
pounds. 


There are several alternatives for mar- 
keting catfish. Some farmers provide spawn- 
ing facilities and raise the fish to fingerlings, 
which they can sell to other farmers at 5 
cents apiece--or continue to raise the finger - 
lingsto market size. Grownfish can be sold 
to stock ponds for fee fishing--or to restau- 
rants or retailers as whole or dressed fish. 
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Nearly all sales of catfish as food products 
are made within 300 to 500 miles of the fish 
farms. 


The main problem for the fish farmer to 
overcome is the expense of processing. It 
costs him 25 cents a pound to raise a fish and 
10 cents to process it, during which 45 per- 
cent of the weight is lost. The farmer invests 
52-53 cents a pound before he can sell the 
dressed fish for 90 cents. That's why most 
fish producers prefer to sell their fish live 
for about 50 cents a pound. Of necessity, fish 
farmers are trying to merchandise the catfish 
on its own identity, i.e., it is not a catfish 
caught just anywhere but one raised under 
ideal conditions in a farm pond. 


Raising catfish has a good potential for the 
fish farmer. The possibility of expanding the 
industry is very good because production per 
acre is high and water supply is more than 
adequate. The Bureau is developing and dem- 
onstrating the use of gear best suited to the 
industry and gathering information on market 
conditions. However, Bureau economists 
warn that if production is greatly expanded, 
the market potential will change considera- 
bly. Asignificant increase in productioncould 
saturate existing markets and other less prof- 
itable outlets would have to be sought. 


<> 
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Fish Protein Concentrate 


LEGISLATIVE AUTHORITY TO BUILD 
LARGE-SCALE PLANT RECOMMENDED 
BY INTERIOR DEPARTMENT: 

Legislation which would authorize the 
U.S. Department of the Interior to develop 
practicable and economic means for the com- 
mercial fishing industry to produce a purified 
protein product known as fish protein concen- 
trate (FPC) has the Department's support, it 
announced April 29, 1966. A bill now in 
Congress (S. 2720) would increase the pres- 
ent research and experimentation program 
and finance plants to produce FPC, 








The Interior Department said there is a 
present need for one new plant and that it 
would cost no more than $1 million. It would 
be based on research findings from the exist- 
ing model-scale unit at Beltsville, Md., which 
is operated by Interior's Bureau of Commer- 
cial Fisheries, Scientists using a solvent ex- 
traction process developed a tasteless and 
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odorless fish protein concentrate from whole 
red hake, which has been termed "highly nu- 
tritious, inexpensive, and entirely fit for 
human consumption" by the National Acade- 
my of Sciences. 


The next necessary step is to determine 
if an equally satisfactory product can be pro- 
duced on a semi-commercial scale, Interior 
said. It added that it is also necessary to 
create more concentrate for testing purposes 
so it can be determined where and how much 
of it can be used as a supplement to other 
foodstuffs. 


Building one plant at this time would pro- 
vide guidance for future construction of sol- 
vent-extraction plants if and when they be- 
came necessary, the Interior Department 
said, explaining that research under way con- 
tinues to seek whether fish other than hake 
can be used as successfully. Also, two other 
basic processes for producing the concen- 
trate are being studied. It may be that devel- 
opment of either or both these processes 
would produce a better product and make the 
solvent-extraction process relatively uneco- 
nomical or even obsolete, Interior said. 


It has been noted by Interior that several 
major United States food manufacturers are 
interested in testing the feasibility of incor- 
porating FPC into one or more of their prod- 
ucts, 


Organizations such as the Agency for In- 
ternational Development, the United Nations 
Children's Fund, World Health Organization, 
and the Food and Agriculture Organization 
of the United Nations also are interested in 
supplementing the diets of millions of pro- 
tein-starved people in developing nations by 
using the protein concentrate, the Interior 


Department said. 
2. Cosh a 


PRICES FOR ALASKA SKINS 
AT SPRING 1966 AUCTION: 

The semiannual auction of United States 
Government-owned sealskins was held April 
21-22, 1966, in Greenville, S.C. Approxi- 
mately 21,000 Alaska sealskins were offered 
for sale for the account of the United States 
Government, together with 4,700 Alaska seal- 


Fur Seals 
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skins for the Government of Japan, 23,000 
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South African sealskins, and 2,800 Uruguayan 
sealskins. Prices in general were up about 
25 percent over the October 1965 sale. Aver- 
age prices per skin for the U.S. skins were 
(changes from October 1965 sale shown in 
parentheses): Matara $120.51 (up 21.2 per- 
cent); Black $138.61 (up 27.1 percent); Kitovi 
$118.46 (up 22.9 percent); Natural Lakoda 
$102.10 (up 26.3 percent); Brown Lakoda 
$56.69 (up 46.8 percent); Black Lakoda $64.79 
(up 4.0 percent). 


At the spring 1966 auction, male and fe- 
male skins were sold in mixed lots the same 
as in the fall 1965 auction. A total of 16,283 
fur sealskins were offered for sale by the 
U.S. Government at the previous auction held 
in October 1965 (11,760 dressed, dyed, ma- 
chined, and finished skins, 3,148 Lakoda skins, 
and 1,375 sheared skins). 


Note: See Commercial Fisheries Review, January 1966 p. 30, 
and June 1965 p. 21. 








Great Lakes 


MICHIGAN'S FIRST PLANTINGS 
OF SILVER SALMON: 

The State of Michigan's introductory plant- 
ings of silver or coho salmon were made this 
past March by the Conservation Department 
of that State inthe Platte River, Benzie Coun- 
ty, and Bear Creek, Manistee County. The 
first release was made on March 22 when 
50,000 silver salmon smolts were stocked in 
the Platte River at the bridge on Maple City 
Road, On the following day, another 200,000 
fish were liberated into the same stream 
directly from the Department's Platte River 
Trout Rearing Station. 





Plantings also got under way March 23 in 
Bear Creek where about 350,000 of the salm- 
on were to be released the following week. 
The releases were earlier than expected due 
to an unexpected spring break-up. As soon 
as stream conditions permitted in the Upper 
Peninsula, 225,000 young silver salmon were 
to be stocked in Baraga County's Big Huron 
River. This would complete the State's first- 
year program of introducing these fish in 
Michigan's Great Lakes waters. If all goes 
well, the 5-6 inch fish planted this past spring 
will quickly migrate downstream into Lakes 
Michigan and Superior. They will grow for 
about two years in those big waters, then re- 
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turn to the rivers to spawn in the fall. of 
1967. 


As part of the State of Michigan Conserva- 
tion Department's overall program to revita- 
lize fishing inthe Great Lakes, the Platte River 
and Bear Creek each received 50,000 year- 
ling rainbow trout during March when the 
salmon releases were made. Another 50,000 
rainbows were to go into the Big Huron River 
at the same time the salmon were planted. It 
was hoped the additional plantings will help 
step up runs of steelheads (migratory rain- 
bows) in Great Lakes streams. 


Michigan's full-scale releases of silver 
salmon will put Michigan sportsmen strictly 
on their honor since those fish are not pro- 
tected by law. Anglers catching silver salm- 
on this past spring were urged to returnthem 
to the planted waters. Actually, fishermen 
may have a hard time telling the difference 
between silver salmon and rainbow trout be- 
cause the two species as yearlings bear a 
striking resemblance to each other. How- 
ever, one Clue in distinguishing them is that 
the salmon has spots only on the top half of 
its tail while the rainbow's entire tail is 
spotted. Also, the anal fin of the salmon and 
trout differ. In the salmon, this fin is great- 
er in length than it is in height. The opposite 
is true of trout, including the steelhead. 


Since silver salmon are new in Michigan 
and not covered by regulations, there is yet 
no size limit for them. However, anglers 
can help future fishing for silver salmon by 
not creeling any fish under the seven-inch 
limit which covers rainbow trout. In most 
cases, this will automatically rule out keep- 
ing silvers because the big majority of salm- 
on smolts planted this past spring are below 
that size. (News Bulletin, Michigan Depart- 
ment of Conservation, Lansing, March 24, 
1966.) 

Note: See Commercial Fisheries Review, February 1966 p. 18. 














Great Lakes Fisheries Explorations 
and Gear Development 


ALEWIFE SPAWNING 
MIGRATIONS STUDIED: 
M/V "Kaho" Cruise 31 (March 29-April 








28, 1966): To delimit alewife concentrations 
and to follow their spring spawning migra- 
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tions shoreward was the objective of two 10- 
day surveys in southern Lake Michigan by the 
exploratory fishing vessel Kaho, operated by 
the Bureau of Commercial Fisheries, U. S, 
Department of the Interior. The surveys were 
scheduled to cover the portion of Lake Michi- 
gan in waters from off Ludington, Mich., and 
Two Rivers, Wis., southward. 





U. S. Bureau of Commercial Fisheries exploratory fishing vessel 
Kaho 


The characteristics and timing of the ale- 
wife runs are of extreme importance to the 
newly developing Lake Michigan industrial 
fish fisheries which now supply both. pet-food 
manufacturers and fish-meal reduction plants. 
The information will also help lakeside muni- 
cipal and industrial water users to cope with 
alewife spawning migrations which create 
problems at some Lake Michigan water in- 
takes. 


A high-resolution, fish-detecting white- 
line, echo-sounder was the primary assess- 
ment tooltobeused. Sounding runs were to 
be made at and between previously estab- 
lished fishing stations around the perimeter 
of the Lake. A standard 50-foot (headrope) 
bottom trawl was to be used to verify the 
composition and density of fish concentra- 
tions revealed by the echo-sounding runs. 
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Gulf Fishery Investigations 


Some of the highlights of studies conducted 
by the U. S. Department of the Interior's Bu- 
reau of Commercial Fisheries Biological 
Laboratory, Galveston, Tex., during January- 
March 1966; 


SHRIMP BIOLOGY PROGRAM: Shrimp Larvae 
Studies: During the quarter, examination of plankton 
Samples collected in July and August 1964 indicated 
that planktonic stages of Penaeus sp. shrimp were six 
times more abundant in waters between Galveston and 
Port Mansfield than between Galveston and the Missis- 
sippi River. Greatest numbers were in samples from 
the 15- to 25-fathom depth zone. Of the total catch of 
Penaeus sp. 11 percent were nauplii, 76 percent proto- 
zoeae, 5 percent myses, and 3 percent postlarvae. The 
abundance of indicators of recent spawning (nauplii and 
protozoeae) suggests that more spawning occurred dur- 
ing July and August than in May and June. 





Four cruises were made in waters off Galveston to 
locate bottom concentrations of Penaeus sp. postlarvae 
during the period December 1965-February 1966. Sam- 
ples were collected from the water column as well as 
from the substrate at station depths of 3 to 20 fathoms. 
Results showed that Penaeus sp. postlarvae were more 
abundant both on bottom and in the water column in- 
shore at 3-fathom stations. A major objective of this 
study was to determine whether postlarvae had left the 
water column and burrowed into the substrate when wa- 
ter temperatures fell below 16° C, (60.8° F.) Rela- 
tively cold water temperatures (mean 13,4° C, or 56. 2? 
F.) prevailed during that study period. Although few 
postlarvae were taken in the initial cruises, it appear- 
ed that they were more readily available on bottom 
than in the water column. This was most evident at 
depths greater than 6 fathoms. In the later cruises, 
particularly at 3-fathom stations, large numbers of 
postlarvae occurred both in the water column and on 
the bottom, 


It is planned to resume this study next fall and win- 
ter. With improved gear and better knowledge of where 
these postlarvae are, it is hoped to gain a better under- 
standing of the habits of Penaeus sp. postlarvae before 
their spring movement into the nursery area. 


A morphological study comparing measurements of 
most of the body parts of pink and brown shrimp lar- 
vae was near completion during the quarter. Prelimi- 
nary examination of the data indicates that nauplial 
substages exhibit no significant differences between 
species, In the protozoeal and mysis stages, however, 
there are slight differences, which we hope will be suf- 
ficient to differentiate the species. 


Cultivation of Shrimp in Artificial Ponds: Prepara- 
tion of ponds and equipment for the next rearing sea- 
son were made. The ponds were drained and all po- 
tential shrimp predators were removed. The filter 
boxes, through which inflowing water passes, were 
cleaned and refilled with crushed shell, A scanning 
ele-thermometer with a continuous recorder was 
tested, adjusted!, and installed. Its thermal probes 
were placed at critical positions in the ponds, Sereens 
for sorting postlarval shrimp were made and the col- 
lecting and sampling nets used the previous season 
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were repaired. 
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Algal cells, occurring in the waters of the shrimp 
culture ponds, were being cultured in several concen- 
trations of inorganic and organic fertilizers. This in- 
formation will be an aid in establishing guidelines for 
fertilizer applications to the rearing ponds. 


Surveys of Postlarval Abundance and Fisheries for 
Bait (Juvenile) Shrimp: Semiweekly ‘sampling for post- 
larval shrimp at Galveston Entrance, and weekly sam- 
pling at Aransas Pass, Rollover Pass, and Sabine Pass 
continued during the quarter. Relatively mild weather 
prevailed during the early part of the winter and a few 
postlarvae came into the bays until mid-January, At 
that time, cold weather apparently curtailed immigra- 
tion. Catches of postlarval brown shrimp increased 
during late February and March, but it was too early to 
tell whether the peak migration for the year had been 
reached, 








Statistical coverage of the bait-shrimp fishery in 
Galveston Bay was continued on a weekly schedule. 
is characteristic of the season, few juvenile shrimp 
were taken by the Galveston Bay bait shrimp fishery. 
Most of the shrimp sold as bait were white shrimpfrom 
the Freeport area. 


As 


Drift bottles and seabed drifters were released in 
mid-February in near-shore depths (3 to 7 fathoms) 
between Galveston and Freeport. The aim of this study 
is to define inshore currents and to determine their pos- 
sible role in the transport of postlarval shrimp to the 
passes, Through March, 27 percent of the seabed drift- 
ers and 47 percent of the drift bottles had been recov- 
ered, Water movement, according to recoveries, has 
been from east to west. Almost half of the bottles re- 
covered were found on south Padre Island, 


Migrations, Growth, and Mortality of Commercial 
Shrimp: Work during the quarter was devoted to ana- 
lyzing data from past mark-recapture studies. Exami- 
nation of the growth information collected from the ex- 
periments conducted on pink shrimp in Florida during 
January and October of 1965, reveals that the estimates 
from those two studies are similar. Investigation of 
white shrimp growth in Galveston Bay during 1965 pro- 
duced rates that are comparable to those gathered in 
1963. Analysis of brown shrimp data collected from 
Mississippi during 1963 has yielded good estimates of 
the growth parameters for this species, 





Efforts are under way to increase the efficiency and 
mobility of field staining operations. Toward that end, 
fiberglass tanks have been constructed to replace heavy 
wooden ones formerly used for holding shrimp; a light 
weight, disposable container for releasing shrimp was 
being tested; and a rapid means for staining shrimp has 
been devised, 


ESTUARINE PROGRAM: Ecology of of Western Gulf 
Estuaries: The previous year's biological sampling _ 
pattern was evaluated and modified during this quarter. 
Sampling stations were maintained in each subbay area 
of the Galveston estuarine system on the basis of major 
estuarine nursery units. These nursery units are Dick- 
inson Bayou (lower Galveston Bay), Clear Lake (upper 
Galveston Bay), Cedar Bayou (mouth of San Jacinto Riv- 
er), Cross Bayou and Double Bayou (Trinity Bay), and 
Marsh Point (East Bay). One station was maintained in 
the Bolivar Roads Tidal Pass to monitor the movement 
of animals through that area, 











The croaker was the most numerous major species 
caught in trawls during the quarter, followed in de- 
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scending order of abundance by the bay anchovy, spot, 
large-scale menhaden, blue crab, white shrimp, sand 
sea trout, whiting, brown shrimp, hardhead catfish, 
and gafftopsail catfish. The croaker and bay anchovy 
accounted for over 85 percent on the trawl catch. 
Croakers and spot (0 year class) increased in abun- 
dance during the quarter. A few juvenile white and 
brown shrimp evidently remained in the estuary all 
winter. 


Postlarval brown shrimp were not caught in the es- 
tuary during early winter as they were in 1965, They 
were first caught (average 2 per 5-minute tow) in Bo- 
livar Roads Tidal Pass, lower Galveston Bay (except 
in the peripheral areas), and in East Bay during late 
February. By early March, postlarvae were collected 
everywhere in the estuary except Trinity Bay. Cool 
water temperature in combination with low salinities 
probably excluded postlarvae from those waters. 


EXPERIMENTAL BIOLOGY PROGRAM: Behavior 
and Ecological Parasitology: The potential ecological 
significance of burrowing as a low temperature re- 
sponse of postlarval brown shrimp was examined fur- 
ther during the quarter. Analysis of the laboratory's 
field results reveals a marked non-random distribution 
of brown shrimp postlarvae in regard to water temper- 
atures. Most of those shrimp were taken at tempera- 
tures of 19°-22° C, (66.2°-71.6° F.), a range similar 
to that which caused emergence of burrowed postlarvae 
in the laboratory. Those and other field results have 
been incorporated into a manuscript titled, "A Behav- 
ioral Comparison of Postlarval Penaeus aztecus and 
P. setiferus, With Special Reference to Burrowing as 
a Response to Reduced Temperature." The included 
field and laboratory data support the conclusion that 
burrowing may have survival significance to brown 
shrimp postlarvae before and after their arrival at bays 
in early spring. 





Experiments designed to provide estimates of post- 
larval swimming stamina are in progress, represent- 
ing one phase of a continuing study on the nature of 
postlarval movements. 


Continuous measurement of field temperatures is 
nearing completion at the Bureau's East Lagoon Lab- 
oratory. Measurements made in 1965 showed a shal— 
low peripheral zone to be consistently warmer than 
nearby deeper water during the spring period when 
brown shrimp postlarvae move into the estuarine en- 
vironment. One annual cycle has been recorded and 
data being taken will be used for comparison with 
spring temperature patterns in 1965. 


Growth and Survival Studies: A study was conduct- 
ed with postlarval brown shrimp to observe growth at 
various population densities. In past growth experi- 
ments there has been a wide final size range of ani- 
mals ina given aquarium. The current test was made 
to determine if size variation could be attributed to 
crowding or container size. Test containers were dif- 
ferent size beakers--1-,2-,and4- liter capacity. Four 
densities of animals were tested at each capacity--1, 

5, 10, and 20 shrimp. These were maintained for 28 
days at upproximately 26° C, (78.8° F.) 23% salinity. 
Water was changed in all containers at about 5-day in- 
tervals. At the end of the test period, all animals were 
weighed and measured, 





At densities of 1, 10, and 20 shrimp the difference 
in growth between containers was slight. With the ex- 
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ception of beakers containing one animal, there was an 
increase in growth with increase in beaker size. The 
difference in size was most pronounced with 5 animals 
in the beakers. Best growth was in the group of 5 ani- 
mals in a 4-liter beaker. Those shrimp exhibited an 
average growth rate of 1.11 millimeters per day during 
the 28-day test period. 


Two studies are being conducted at the request of 
the laboratory Shrimp Dynamics Program. The first 
study involved testing survival of postlarval brown 
shrimp exposed to low temperatures. Such information 
is needed as a guide in field sampling for abundance of 
postlarvae arriving in nursery areas after winter's last 
lethal low temperatures. Shrimp were exposed to low 
temperature for 24, 48, and 72 hours. Three tempera- 
tures were used--2°, 5°, and 8° C,--with a control 
group held at 17° C, (62.6° F.), No animals survived 
exposure to 2° for 24 hours. After 48 hours, survival 
at 5° decreased to 55 percent, Survival at that temper- 
ature decreased to 14 percent after 72 hours with other 
temperatures (8° and 17° C.) maintaining near 100 per- 
cent survival, The second study, which involves testing 
the effect of crowding on survival of juvenile and sub- 
adult white shrimp has been in progress. 

Note: See Commercial Fisheries Review, March 1966 p. 24. 
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Industrial Fishery Products 


U. S. FISH MEAL SUPPLIES 
IN 1965 AND EARLY 1966: 

World fish meal production in 1965 drop- 
ped for the first time since Peru became the 
major producer~-exporter of this protein-rich 
poultry and animal feed ingredient. The de- 
cline in world production was the result of a 
large decrease in Peruvian output which more 
than offsets production increases in the Unit- 
ed States, Iceland, and Norway. As world de- 
mand for fish meal continued to increase, the 
lower production forced prices up to record 
levels. 
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U. S. supplies of fish meal in 1965 totaled 
524,000 tons--down 22 percent from 1964, 
U. S. production of 253,000 tons increased 6 
percent over the previous year, but imports-- 
largely from Peru--amounted to only 271,000 
tons, or down 38 percent. 


With a strong domestic demand and small 
supplies available, prices of both domestic 
and imported fish meal in New York City ad- 
vanced from near $140 a ton in January 1965 
to $186 in December and averaged $165 for 
the year. This was $33 a ton above the 1964 
average price, and the highest on record. 


During January and February 1966, im- 
ports from Peru were 17 percent below a 
year earlier. United States demand for fish 
meal was strong along with continued expan- 
sion in the broiler industry, but considerable 
resistance has built up to the high price 
levels. 


Peru normally accounts for about two- 
thirds of the fish meal production of the six 
major fish exporting countries and contrib- 
utes about three-fourths of total U.S. imports. 
But there has been some concern among Pe- 
ruvian biologists that Peru could not main- 
tain her position as leading producer-exporter 
if the anchovy catch was continued at the lev- 
el of the 1963/64 season. With this in mind, 
and after a decrease in output during the 
1964/65 season, the Peruvian Government 
imposed a three-monthclosed season begin- 
ning June 1 with the 1966/67 season opening 
on September 1, 1966. Should fish meal pro- 
duction for the balance of the 1965/66 seasonbe 
on a par with the previous season, production 
for the entire 1965/1966 season would not be 
materially different from the 1964/65 sea- 
son, Peruvian marketing organizations and 
dealers expected world production would be 
near that of 1965 and attempted to maintain 
the high price level that existed in Decem- 
ber 1965. 


However, record anchovy landings in Jan- 
uary and February 1966 caused stocks to ac- 
cumulate rapidly, and by mid-March they had 
increased to nearly 50 percent above a year 
earlier. As Peruvian stocks began to build 
up, prices started to weaken. 


About mid-April 1966, Peruvian fish meal 
prices (burlap bagged) f.o.b. East Coast and 
Gulf ports averaged $152 a ton, compared with 
$150 a ton at the same time a year earlier. 
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(U.S. Bureau of Commercial Fisheries, 
Branch of Current Economic Analysis, Indus- 
trial Fishery Products Section.) 
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U. S. FISH MEAL, OIL, AND SOLUBLES: 

Production by Areas, March 1966: Pre- 
liminary data as collected by the Bureau of 
Commercial Fisheries, U. S. Department of 
the Interior: 






































U. S. ProductionJ/ of Fish Meal, Oil, and Solubles, 
March 1966 (Preliminary) with Comparisons 
Area Meal Oil Solubles 
Short 1,000 Short 
Tons Pounds Tons 
March 1966: 
East & Gulf Coasts .... 1,216 258 1, 682 
West Coast2/....... 2,495 289 1, 416 
Total ..eccccece 3,711 547 3,098 
Jan.-Mar. 1966 Total... 8, 111 1,153 5,617 
Jan.-Mar, 1965 Total ... 8, 181 1,709 2, 667 
1/Does not include crab meal, shrimp meal, and liver oils. 
j2/Includes American Samoa and Puerto Rico. 
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Production, February 1966: During Feb- 
ruary 1966, a total of 268,000 pounds of ma- 
rine animal oils and 2,064 tons of fish meal 
were produced inthe United States. Compared 
with February 1965 this was a decrease of 
210,000 pounds of marine animal oils and193 
tons of fish meal and scrap. Fish solubles 





















































U. S. Production of Fish Meal, Cil, and Solubles 
February 19661/ with Comparisons 
— - = 
Feb, Jan,-Feb, | Total 
| Product 1/1966 [1965 1/1966 |1965 | 1965 
ier ete heya (Short Tons), . . « « 
|Fish Meal and Scrap: 
Herring . . 2. veees 2/ 298 2/ 542] 12,859 
| Menhaden 3/...... = - 2/ 2/ {175,838 
| Tunaandmackerel.. 1,360/1,635| 2,958/3,549| 25,410 
| Unclassified...... 704] 324) 1,442] 936] 27,984 
oy er re 2,064/2,257| 4,400|5,027)242,091 
Menhaden ....... 2/ - 2/ - 74,405 
io ee ere 17350] 803] 2,519]1,710] 23,612 
| 
| Total ... cee 1,350} 803} 2,519/1,710} 98,017 
~ « + » (1,000 Pounds)... . 
Oil, body: 
Gl ORS: = 124] - 287| 8,603 
| Menhaden 3/ ..... - - - 2/ {175,368 
Tuna and mackerel - - 183} 254 370} 490) 4,799 
Other (inc, whale) - - 85} 100 236| 274) 6,864 
Total oil..--.- 268, 478 606 } 1,051/195,634 
1/Preliminary data. 
2/included in “unclassified" or “other," 
3/Includes a small quantity of thread herring. 
4/Does not include a small quantity of shellfish and marine animal meal and scrap 
because production data are not available monthly. 
Source: U. S. Department of the Interior, Bureau of Commercial Fisheries. 
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production amounted to 1,350 tons--an in- 
crease of 547 tons as compared with Febru- 
ary 1965. 
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U. S. FISH MEAL AND SOLUBLES: 
Production and Imports, January-February 
1966: Based on domestic production and im- 
ports, the United States available supply of 
fish meal for the first 2 months in 1966 a- 
mounted to 44,961 short tons--1,579 tons (or 
3.4 percent) less than during the same peri- 
in 1965. Domestic production was 627 tons 
(or 12.5 percent) lower and imports were 952 
tons (or 2.3 percent) lower than in January- 
February 1965. Peru continued to lead other 
countries with shipments of 27,118 tons. 


~ U. S. Supply of Fish Meal and Solubles, 
| January-February 1966 
meee j Se 
| Jan,-Feb, | Total | 
| 
+ 


1966 | 1965 | 1965 | 


























= | 
. (Short Tons), ... | 
Fish Meal and Scrap; | | 
Domestic production: | | 
Ci EPP oe Ace! an 
luna and mackerel ..... 2,958 | 3,049 | 
oy: are Apes oe ba 1; | 542 | 
Otero aS aes 17442 | 936 | 
Beto od READ Aa MI) AOR Sak EE le 
Total production ..... | 4,400 | 5,027 | 253,371 
Imports: | } 
UM ins oo a's ae ee 6,839 | 6,046 | 43,830 
Peru cceccvctvesesever 27,118 32,512 209,801 | 
CRUE “3 A Dahe ate wie 1,932 | 2,080 | 5,65: | 
NOrWay .wccrccceccece 22 | - 78 | 
So. Africe: Ben... 5s s.3°s's 500 | 200 | 5,100 
OT COUWNEFIOS. . os ees « 4,150 675 6,206 
Total impc ...... | 40,561 | 41,513 | 270,666 | 
Total imports ....... 40,561 So 270,666 
Available fish meal supply . . Rl 46,540 | 524,037 
Fish Solubles 2/: | 1 
| Domestic production ..... |_ 2,519 1,710 | 98,017 | 
Ir iports: | | ‘+ } 
Cn bo dao 0. Ab v0 cel eke 149 249 1,488 | 
| Foeland «-cccrecesvede 33 - | 
| Other countries ....... 12 2,066 | 3, 650 
—— ———}- 
Total imports ee ee } = eS 2 315 RB F S158 
[Available fish solubles supply| 2,713 | 4,025 703°155 


Wet weight basis except for imports from South Africa Republ 
ce: U.S De epar ime: at of the Interi Bureau of Commercial Fisheries, and U.S. 
} Department Cc Bureau of the Censu 
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\ f : 5 2,7 , z 5 
BR snes Tne 
Included th “other.” | 
| | 


The United States supply of fish solubles 
during January-February 1966 amounted to 
2,713 tons--a decrease of 32.6 percent as 
compared with the same period in 1965. Do- 
mestic production of fish solubles increased 
47.3 percent and imports of fish solubles de- 
creased 91.6 percent. 
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SCIENTISTS STUDY WHY FISH 
OILS BECOME RANCID: 

A new research unit of the Bureau of Com- 
mercial Fisheries, U.S. Department of the In- 
terior, has begun studying the problems pro- 
duced by the oxidationof fishoils. Oxidation 
is the combination of oxygen from the air or oth- 
er source with these oils--producing new com- 
pounds and ultimately undesirable flavors or 
odors. 





Scientists at the Bureau's Seattle, Wash., 
technological laboratory will study the oils 
while they are still in the fish, after they are 
extracted, and especially at very early stages 
of the normal storage period. 
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A chemist of the U. S, Bureau of Commercial Fisheries Techno- 
logical Laboratory at Seattle, Wash., studies a fatty acid analy- 
sis of fish oil as the results evolve from an instrument called a 
gas chromatograph. 


Fish oils are used today to make pharma- 
ceuticals, plastics, and chemicals. A large 
market for fish oils exists inthe European 
margarine industry. 


In the past, researchrevealed much infor- 
mation about the changes fish undergo after 
extensive oxidation. But little was discovered 
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about the way oil from freshly-caught fish 
oxidizes, and how this can be controlled. 
Early changes have an important impact both 
on the quality of industrial oils and on the 
flavor and quality of freshfish. These changes 
do not cause fresh fish to become inedible; 
however, they do lower quality by producing 
either a flat tasteless condition or a slightly 
unpleasant rancid flavor. Researchers hope 
that long-term findings of the new unit will 
establish the fundamental knowledge neces- 
sary to control such changes. 


New research data may prove valuable in 
producing industrial oil of better quality. In 
time, research of the type conducted by the 
new unit may develop fish oils, prepared un- 
der food-plant conditions, that will be accept- 
able as human food in the United States. A 
significant potential use of fish oils was re- 
cently foreshadowed by a statement of the 
American Heart Association. The Associa- 
tion recommended greater use of polyunsatu- 
rated fats in the human diet to reduce blood 
serum cholesterol, which may reduce the in- 
cidence of the heart condition known as ather- 
osclerosis. Fish oils have a high proportion 
of polyunsaturated fatty acids. 


The new group, called the Food Science 
Pioneer Research Unit, occupies space in 
the new Bureau laboratory building on Mont- 
lake Boulevard East, in Seattle. It has seven 
full-time and four part-time employees. 
Some of its work will be done in cooperation 
with the University of California at the Davis 
and Berkeley campuses. 


The unit is headed by Maurice E. Stansby, 
who has been Laboratory Director of the Bu- 
reau's Technological Laboratory in Seattle 
since 1942. He will continue to hold this post, 
too, until his successor is chosen, 
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Maine Sardines 


PROGRESS IN LONG RANGE 
PREDICTIONS OF HERRING SUPPLY: 
Progress on a method for predicting the 
quantities of herring that might be available 
off the Maine coast from several months to a 
year in advance was reported by scientists of 
the U.S. Bureau of Commercial Fisheries at 
an industry-government meeting, held in Au- 
gusta, Me., this past April. 
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This and other developments were pre- 
sented to 40 Maine sardine canners and their 
representatives during a briefing on a major 
long-term Gulf of Maine herring research 
program being conducted by the Bureau's bio- 
logical laboratory at Boothbay Harbor. At the 
meeting, the difficult matter of making accu- 
rate predictions was pointed out and that sev- 
eral promising breakthroughs were being fur- 
ther evaluated. The industry looks upon such 
predictions as being of incalculable impor- 
tance in the successful operation of sardine 
canneries in Maine. 


Activities of a large Soviet fishing fleet in 
the Gulf of Maine was another principal topic 
of the.meeting. The Bureau's project direc- 
tor said the Soviet operations were being close- 
ly studied in the hopes of ascertaining what ef- 
fect, if any, they may be having on the State of 
Maine inshore sardine herring supply. Other 
phases of the research studies were described 
in detail by scientists of the Bureau's biolog- 
ical laboratory. (Maine Sardine Council, Au- 
gusta, Me.) 





National Fisheries Institute 


EXPANDED PROMOTIONAL PROGRAM 
PLANNED FOR 1966 
"FISH 'N SEAFOOD PARADE": 

The 2ist Annual Convention of the Nation- 
al Fisheries Institute (NFI) was held at the 
Shamrock-Hilton Hotel, Houston, Tex., April 
22-26, 1966. The Convention's theme was 
"Yesterday is History--Tomorrow is Oppor- 
tunity." It was the biggest convention in NFI's 
21-year history, with attendance topping all 
previous records. 





The general sessions included talks on 
"Highway to Profits," presenting the fisher- 
ies' new and expanded promotional program, 
and the "Exploding Market," a discussion of 
the institutional market. 


Arthur H. Frohman of Chicago, IIl., the 
newly elected president of NFI, and former 
chairman of its Fish 'n Seafoods Promotions 
Division, said that the economic importance 
of young people is fully realized. Of the some 
4 million people who reach the age of 18 each 
year, nearly half of them are going to decide 
whether and how often they buy fishery prod- 
ucts. Also to be considered at the other end 
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of the age spectrum is the number of persons 
75 years of age and older, and that this age 
group will increase by 20 percent between 
now and 1975. ''The great health and longev- 
ity benefits of seafood are well known to us. 
But only by the full force of a determined in- 
dustry can we realistically stress the nation- 
al consumption of fish and seafood," he said. 
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“Lets Have ’ 
\, Seafood Tonight! 4 
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Poster and pole display material for the 1966 national Fish n' 
Seafood Parade. 


The "Fish 'n Seafood Parade" promotion- 
al program for 1966 will include something 
new to give added stimulus to the entire cam- 
paign. Two new phases are being inaugu- 
rated by the NFI Fish 'n Seafoods Promotion 
Division which should be particularly helpful 
in increasing fishery products sales through 
retail outlets. 


The first phase of the program is the de- 
velopment of a promotional book for distri- 
bution to retailers. The book will include 
theme headers for newspaper ads, in hand 
lettering and with line art work samples of 


the headers in 8-, 5-, and 3-column material, 


as well as in spot color and shading and 
screening. It will also include examples of 
how elements can be rearranged to create 
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store ads with fishery products. With the 
promotional book, the food-store advertising 
manager will be in a better position to pro- 
mote fishery products and tie-in with the na- 
tional campaign. 


The second phase of the program will be 
a unique trade contest aimed at the Advertis- 
ing and Merchandising managers of the super- 
market chains. All studies show that the 
homemaker thoroughly reads food store ads. 
The contest will have full-page ads in which 
"fish 'n seafood" will be the dominant theme. 
This will make the trade much more aware 
of fishery products and alert the consumer to 
buy more. NFI members who are sponsoring 
the program will be identified with the con- 
test. Their representatives will have the op- 
portunity to present the contest to the trade. 


These new phases of the program will be 
backed up by a large food publicity program 
of pictures, recipes, and articles in all media. 
Also, there will be trade ads in the retailand 
mass feeding magazines. A guide book of the 
entire program will be issued to assist the 
"Fish 'n Seafood Parade'' committees to take 
advantage of the expanded 1966 promotional 
campaign, 


All promotions--both national and region- 
al--will have the full cooperation of the U.S. 
Bureau of Commercial Fisheries, as in the 
past. The Bureau's field representatives will 
work closely with committees of businessmen 
in carrying out their regional promotion pro- 
grams. Fishery bulletins and cookery leaf- 
lets distributed by the U.S. Bureau of Com- 
mercial Fisheries will feature the economy 
and easy availability of fishery products. 


Note: Merchandising materials for the promotional campaign may 
be obtained through local seafood packers and processors. 
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Nautical Charts 
LIST FOR PACIFIC COASTAL WATERS: 

The free distribution to mariners of cata- 
logs listing all available nautical charts for 
use in navigating U. S. Pacific coastal waters 
from the Mexican to the Canadian border, was 
announced by the Coast and Geodetic Survey, 
U. S. Department of Commerce, on April 29, 
1966, The catalog for the Pacific coast also 





| includes Hawaii, Guam, and the Samoan Is- 


lands. 
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A catalog will be issued in late summer 
for Alaskan waters. A similar catalog is al- 
ready available for the Atlantic and Gulf 
Coasts, Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands. 
The catalogs are accordion-folded, similar 
in format to road maps. 


The catalogs list the numbers of allcharts, 
the areas they cover, chart prices, and the 
scale of each chart. Both small craft and 
conventional charts are listed. Smallcraft 
chart numbers and the outline of the areacov- 
ered are shown in green and the conventional 
nautical charts in magenta and blue. Thecat- 
alogs also include a list of tide tables, coast 
pilots (sailing directions), current tables and 
tidal current charts. 


Nautical chart diagrams have been avail- 
able before, but on a much more limited 
scale. Information up to now has generally 
been furnished only for specific areas rather 
than for entire coasts. 


The catalogs are available, in person or 
by mail, from Coast and Geodetic Survey 
chart distribution centers at 121 Custom- 
house, San Francisco, Calif. 94126; 620 Fed- 
eral Office Building; 90 Church St., New York, 
N.Y. 10007; and 1125 Commerce Building, 
Washington, D. C. 20230. A list of the 600 
agents who Sell nautical charts is also avail- 
able in a similar format. 
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Mage 
North Atlantic Fisheries Investigations 


DISTRIBUTION OF LARVAL 
HERRING IN GULF OF MAINE STUDIED: 
M/V “Rorqual" Cruise 2-66 (February 14- 
March 6, 1966): To determine the distribu- 
tion of larval herring along the coastal Gulf 
of Maine was the objective of this cruise by 
U.S. Department of the Interior's Bureau of 
Commercial Fisheries research vessel Ror- 
qual. The vessel operated in the coastal area 
between Cape Ann and Grand Manan Channel. 








BIOLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS: Fifty sta- 
tions were occupied. Three-mile oblique 
tows were made at each station using the 
Boothbay trawl no. 4. One oblique tow with 
a Gulf III sampler was made in the Grand 
Manan Channel. 


PRELIMINARY FINDINGS: Some 1,912 
larval herring were caught ranging in stand- 
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ard length from 17 to 46 mm. The heaviest 
concentrations were found in Ipswich Bay and 
off Bluehill, Frenchmans, and Pleasant Bays. 
Mean lengths were generally larger in the 
west and east and smallest near Penobscot 
Bay. The largest mean length was from a 
catch off Machias Bay. 


Surface temperatures and salinities were 
taken at each station. Five drift bottles and 
five sea-bed drifters were released at 21 
standard stations. A Nansen bottle cast, a 
bathythermograph cast, and a Secchi disc 
reading were taken at the Grand Manan sta- 
tion. 

Note: See Commercial Fisheries Review, January 1966 p. 42. 











and Gear Development 


| HAKE POPULATION SURVEY CONTINUED: 





M/V "John N. Cobb” Cruise 76 (February 
14-March 25, 1966): A six-week exploratory 
hake-fishing survey along the coast of Cali- 
fornia was completed March 25, 1966, by the 
John N. Cobb, research vessel of the U. S. De- 
partment of the Interior's Bureau of Commer- 
cial Fisheries. The cruise was conducted in 
cooperation with the Bureau's Seattle and La 
Jolla Biological Laboratories, Seattle Tech- 
nological Laboratory, and the California De- 
partment of Fish and Game. 








Objectives of the cruise were to: (1) de- 
termine the geographic and bathymetric dis- 
tribution of schools of Pacific hake (Merluc- 
cius productus) with the major emphasis on 
locating and sampling spawning hake concen- 
trations; (2) obtain biological data on hake; 
and (3) obtain additional data relative to the 
catching efficiency of the ''Cobb" pelagic trawl. 





The principal gear used was a standard 
"Cobb" pelagic trawl constructed of 3-inch 
mesh multifilament webbing. It was fished 
with the standard two aluminum hydrofoil- 
type otter boards on 30-fathom bridles. A 
high-resolution, low-frequency echo sounder 
was used to locate the fish and a dual electri- 
cal depth telemetering system was used to 
monitor the fishing depth of the net, An ex- 
perimental anchovy trawl was also used in 
the latter part of the cruise. This net is fish- 
ed in the same manner as the "Cobb" pelagic 
trawl, and it is constructed of 7-inch number 





9 thread, knotted multifilament nylon. 
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Echo-sounding transects were conducted 
in accordance with information gained from 
preliminary hake egg and larvae surveys. 
Traces of fish observed on the sounder were 
fished with the ''Cobb" pelagic trawl. 
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The Scripps Institute of Oceanography's 
research vessel Alexander Agsasiz con- 
ducted hake egg and larvae surveys in con- 
junction with the Bureau vessel's cruise to 
help locate spawning schools of hake. The 
Institute's vessel surveyed the area from 
Point Conception, Calif., to Geronimo Island, 
Baja California. A number of stations in the 
northern sector yielded fair catches of hake 
eggs and larvae. 





The John N. Cobb sounded the coastal wa- 
ters from San Francisco to Geronimo Island, 
mainly in the waters between Point Concep- 
tion and San Diego. The stations where the 
eggs and larvae were found were surveyed in 
detail as well as the area off Coronado Is- 
lands, where hake were found during 1965, 
but no adult concentrations were located. 





Good signs of fish were observed off Point 
Sur and Monterey Bay. They were about 125 
to 150 fathoms below the surface and over a 
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bottom depth that ranged from 300 to 600 
fathoms. But the weather was such that no 
hauls were made. 


The only other distinct sign of fish observed 
during the cruise was in Santa Monica Bay, 
The trace was fair, but the size of the school 
was small, 1 to 3 miles in length and width. 
They were located at a depth of 110 fathoms, 
over a bottom depth of 150 fathoms. 


Two 1-hour hauls were made through that 
school, which yielded 50 and 100 pounds of 
small immature hake. Those fish ranged from 
13 to 29 centimeters (5.1-11.4 inches). 


The school was observed with the echo- 
sounder throughout the afternoon and evening; 
it rose in the evening anddispersed. The fol- 
lowing morning it was relocated in approxi- 
mately the same place after sunrise. 


A port call was made in San Francisco on 
the return tripto Seattle. Representatives of 
a fishing company there supplied samples of 
hake caught by a localtrawler. The fish, 
which were large and spawned out, were taken 
off Pidgeon Point in 145 to 150 fathoms of 
water, and the tracing of the echogram was 
excellent. This seemed to be the time of 
year the hake start appearing in the San 
Francisco area. 


The research vessel Alaska of the Cali- 
fornia Department of Fish and Game was 
scheduled to work in conjunction with the Bu- 
reau's vessels in fishing and locating hake. 
But a leak occurred in their fuel tanks and 
they were in the shipyard during most of the 
cruise. During part of the week of March 
14-18 the two vessels worked together in scout- 
ing for fish and comparing sounding traces. 
Note: See Commercial Fisheries Review, April 1966 p. 29. 











Oceanography ~ 


NEW RESEARCH VESSEL 
“OCEANOGRAPHER" DELIVERED 
TO GOVERNMENT: 

The Oceanographer, the largest, most mod- 
ern and completely automated vessel built in 
the United States to probe the secrets of the 
oceans was delivered to the Federal Govern- 
ment on April 26, 1966. 








Delivery of the $7 million "floating labora- 
tory," the most advanced vessel of its kind in 
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the world, was accepted on behalf of the Gov- 
ernment by the Maritime Administration, 

U. S. Department of Commerce, which de- 
signed it and supervised its construction. It 
will be operated by the Coast and Geodetic 
Survey. 


The Oceanographer brought to 14 the num- 
ber of vessels in the fleet of the Coast and 
Geodetic Survey, an agency of the Commerce 
Department's new Environmental Science 
Services Administration. It is the largest 
vessel ever built in the United States for the 
express purpose of deep-sea oceanographic 
surveys and research, It will be followed 
later this year by a sistership, the Discoverer. 





The Oceanographer is constructed so that 
it can operate equally well in any area of the 
global sea, including waters of the Arctic and 
Antarctic. A bow thruster of 400 hp. located 
in a transverse tunnel through the vessel's 
hull enables it to maintain a constant heading 
at low speeds despite wind and wave condi- 
tions. The vessel's specialized equipment 
permits extensive oceanographic, meteoro- 
logicaland marine geophysical research. (U.S. 
Department of Commerce, April 26, 1966.) 


Note: See Commercial Fisheries Review, January 1966 p. 45. 
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NEW HYDROGRAPHIC VESSEL 
LAUNCHED FOR U.S. COAST 
AND GEODETIC SURVEY: 

A new hydrographic survey vessel, the 
Davidson, of the Coast and Geodetic Survey, 
U. S. Department of Commerce, was launched 
May 7, 1966, at Norfolk, Va. 





The Davidson is named for George David- 
son, a 19th century geodesist, geographer, and 
astronomer of the Coast and Geodetic Survey, 
sometimes referred to as "the father of Pa- 
cific Coast geography." 


The Davidson's keel was laid November 
22, 1965, and the vessel is scheduled for com- 
pletion early in 1967. Following commission- 
ing, she will become part of the Coast and 
Geodetic Survey's expanding fleet, which now 
consists of 14 vessels. They survey coastal 
waters, search for underwater navigational 
hazards, make gravity and magnetic meas- 
urements, conduct tidal and tidal current sur- 
veys, and engage in deep sea oceanographic 
surveys and research, 


The Davidson is being equipped with spe- 
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tems. She is being built of welded steel con- 
struction strengthened for navigation in ice 
and will be propelled by diesel engines, with 
twin-screw, reversib!te-pitch propellers. The 
vessel will have accommodations for 6 offi- 
cers and a crew of 30. 


While the Davidson will engage primarily 
in hydrographic surveys, she will also have 
limited oceanographic facilities. The ship is 
designed for hydrographic coastal surveying, 
including the setting up and support of shore 
parties. 


Officers who man the Davidson will be 
commissioned personnel of the Environmental 
Science Services Administration (ESSA). Last 
year, the commissioned corps of the Coast and 
Geodetic Survey became a part of ESSA, anew 
Commerce Department bureau formed by the 
amalgamation of the Coast and Geodetic Sur- 
vey, the Weather Bureau, and the National Bu- 
reau of Standards' Central Radio Propagation 
Laboratory, to serve as the national focus for 
the study of environmental problems. 


The Davidson is a sistership of the Mc- 
Arthur, which was launched at Norfolk No- 
vember 15, 1965. (U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, May 7, 1966.) 





Oregon 


STEELHEAD STOCKING PROGRAM: 

Liberation into the Willamette River sys- 
tem above Willamette Falls of 55,000 steel- 
head smolts from the Oregon Fish Commis- 
sion's Big Creek hatchery near Astoria was 
scheduled for completion in early April 1966, 
according to the Commission. The Oregon 
Game Commission, cooperativig in the proj- 
ect, furnished supplemental trucks and drivers 
to help haul the fish to the upriver planting 
sites. Among the streams receiving Big Creek 
steelhead were the South Yamhill River, Wil- 
lamina Creek, Agency Creek, North Yemhill 
River, and Mill Creek near Buell. This is the 
second year of the program which has as its 
objective the establishment of a steelhead run 
in the Yamhill River system. Last year 45,000 
yearlings were released into South Yamhill 
tributaries. 





The young steelhead measure from 7 to 8 
inches in length and are ready, after a year of 
rearing at Big Creek hatchery, to migrate 





cialized depth recorders and positioning sys- 
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to the ocean. The survivors will return as 
adults on their initial spawning run during 
the late fall and winter of 1967/68. Although 
they were reared at Big Creek, the trans- 
planted fish will return to the streams in 
which they were liberated and from which 
they began the long trip to the ocean, En- 
thusiastic about the fine physical condition 

of the fish, the Commission predicted that 
returns from the current liberations could be 
excellent. Returning adults from this plant, 
due back during the 1967/68 season, will have 
the benefit of the new Willamette Falls lad- 
der. 


An additional 55,000 yearlings reared at 
Big Creek, a lower Columbia River tributary, 
were scheduled for liberation into the hatch- 
ery stream in late April. The Commission 
said 4,169 adult steelhead returned to Big 
Creek hatchery in the past season. Eggs 
were taken from 200 females to supply fish 
cultural needs and 116 females plus a like 
number of adult males were transported with 
a Game Commission truck to the North Yam- 
hill River and liberated to help build up the 
run in that stream. The remaining 3,000 
adults were allowed to pass upstream to 
spawn naturally in Big Creek. 


The egg take this season totaled 702,000, 
some 115,000 more than last year's 587,000 
take. During recent years, steelhead eggs 
surplus to the Big Creek hatchery's require- 
ments were transferred to other Commis- 
sion hatcheries and, this year, to the Feder- 
al hatchery on Eagle Creek near Estacada. 


A check on sport fishing activities in the 
northwestern Oregon area, revealed that no 
regular creel census is conducted on Big 
Creek as there is on some Oregon Streams. 
Based on frequent checks of anglers during 
the season, however, it was estimated that at 
least 50 steelhead a day were taken from a 
i-mile section of the stream during the 3- to 
4-week peak of the steelhead season. Large 
numbers of steelhead were also caught inoth- 
er portions of the stream. 


The fish culture director commented that 
they were well pleased with the steelhead 
program at the Big Creek hatchery. Heavy 
returns of coho indicated the Big Creek sta- 
tion was doing mighty well in the salmon de- 
partment also. (Oregon Fish Commission, 
April 1, 1966.) 

Note: See Commercial Fisheries Review, July 1965 p. 43. 
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WILLAMETTE FALLS 
STEELHEAD COUNT HIGH: 

It appeared certain that the spring migra- 
tion of steelhead in the Willamette River in 
1966 would go on the books as the best in the 
16 years that the upstream-bound steelhead 
have been tabulated at the Willamette Falls 
fishway, according to the project leader of the 
Oregon Fish Commission's Columbia River 
fishery development program. As of mid- 
April, more than 7,000 steelhead had negoti- 
ated the ladder, The 1957 count, the closest 
to this year's record, was several hundred 
fish lower, with 5,456 steelhead actually 
counted. The counting is done by an observer 
stationed at the upper end of the fishway. He 
counts 50 minutes out of each hour, with a 5- 
minute rest period between each half-hour 
session. Tabulation is conducted essentially 
during daylight hours with some periods of 
night observation to provide a basis for calcu- 
lating the total run. Allowances are alsomade 
for the number of fish passing during the 10 
minutes of each hour the observer is off duty. 





The peak of the steelhead movement this 
season was on April 5 and 6 when 1,073 and 
1,567 steelhead, respectively, passed the 
falls, the project leader said. With a record 
high already listed as of those dates, the 
count was expected to continue to climb by 
100-200 fish a day for two weeks more. 
Spring chinook movement over the falls was 
just starting and was expected to build up 
over the following few weeks to reach a peak 
sometime during May. High water during the 
March 4 to April 1 period prevented any large 
number of steelhead from ascending the fish- 
way. High flows also prevented Commission 
personnel from reaching the counting station 
on the west side of the falls. 


Large numbers of steelhead fry, smolts, 
and adults have been liberated into the sys- 
tem during recent years by both the Fishand 
Game Commissions. Although the precise 
degree of contribution of these efforts is not 
known, these plants have undoubtedly had 
some effect on the 1966 run, and quite possi- 
bly, have substantially supplemented natural- 
ly produced fish. 


At any rate, the steelhead picture in the 
Willamette system was viewed as most en- 
couraging. By the time of completion of the 
new Willamette Falls fishway, it was believed, 
there could well be a heavy traffic of steel- 
head to put the facility to good use. (Oregon 
Fish Commission, April 12, 1966.) 
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INDIAN FISHERY IN 
COLUMBIA RIVER SURVEYED: 

The Oregon State University was awarded 
a contract, by the U. S, Department of the In- 
terior for a survey to determine the magni- 
tude of the Indian fishery in the Columbia 
River. The $25,000 survey is financed joint- 
ly by the Bureau of Indian Affairs and by the 
Bureau of Commercial Fisheries. 





Approximately 1 percent of the adult chi- 
nook salmon passing Bonneville Dam were to 
be tagged this past spring and cash rewards 
of $1 to $50 were to be paid to Indians who 
caught the marked fish and returned the tags. 
Tagging of the salmon at Bonneville began 
April 1. 


The extent of the Indian fishery was to be 
calculated from the number of tags returned. 


The purpose ofthe survey is to provide an 
accurate picture of how extensive the Indian 
fishery is in the Columbia River," said Dr. 

L. Edward Perry, Director of the Bureau of 
Commercial Fisheries Columbia River Pro- 
gram Office. The survey is part of an over- 
all program to find out the magnitude of the 
non-Indian as wellas the Indian fishery. The 
Bureau already has in operation an extensive 
evaluation program knownas"'Operation Fin 
Clip'' to measure the contribution of fish hatch- 
eries in that area to the total sport and com- 
mercial catch. 


Under terms of the Oregon State Univer- 
sity contract, Indians who caught tagged salm- 
on above Bonneville Dam could collect their 
reward by returning the tags to a collecting 
station. 


In order to get the reward, the Indian pre- 
senting the tag was required to state where 
he caught the tagged fish. 


Note: See Commercial Fisheries Review, May 1966 p. 21. 
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SALMON HATCHERY CONSTRUCTION 
CONTRACT AWARDED: 

A contract to construct a salmon hatchery 
on the North Fork of the Nehalem River (Ore- 
gon) was awarded to a firm in Portland by 
the Oregon Fish Commission in late April 
1966. The 15 proposals submitted to the 
Commission ranged from $276,912 to $390,648. 
The contract was given to the low bidder. 





Under terms of the agreement the contrac- 
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The initiai project calls for construction of 
rearing ponds, water supply systems, eggcol- 
lection facilities, a service building, and gravel 
roads. A second construction contract to in- 
clude 3 dwellings was expected to be adver- 
tised late in June. 


The new facility, not yet formally named, 
will be located on the south bank of the North 
Fork of the Nehalem River about 8 miles south 
of Necanicum Junction on Oregon Highway 53 
in Clatsop County. Initial plans call for an- 
nual production of 1 million yearling silver 
(coho) and 1 million 90-day reared fall chi- 
nook. 


With official approval of the construction 
contract, the Oregon Fish Commission adds 
another modern hatchery to its string of fish- 
production facilities. This latest salmon 
hatchery will pump new life into the old Ne- 
halem, as well as help boost the offshore 
sport and commercial fisheries. (Oregon 
Fish Commission, April 15, 1966.) 





Rhode Island 


FISHERY LANDINGS, 1965: 

Landings of fish and shellfish at Rhode Is- 
land ports during 1965 were 48.1 million 
pounds valued at $4.5 million. Compared with 
1964, this was an increase of 30 percent in 
quantity and 20 percent in value. The catch 
used for industrial purposes was up 15.3 mil- 
lion pounds. 





The catch by otter trawls, as usual, ac~- 
counted for the major quantity and value of the 
State's landings, and in 1965 represented 75 
percent of the quantity and 51 percent of the 
value. The otter trawl lobster catch was al- 
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Rhode Island landings of certain species, 1965 and 1964. 
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most double the quantity taken a year ago, 
and while representing only about 4 percent 
of the volume accounted for 38 percent of the 
total value for the 1965 otter-trawl catch. In- 
dustrial fish taken by that gear was over 15 
million pounds greater than the previous 
year. That figure represented landings dur- 
ing the last 4 months of 1965 when the reno- 
vated fish meal plant at Point Judith oper- 
ated. 


Floating trap catches added up to another 
record year, the fourth ina row. Scup made 
up 83 percent of the total catch by floating 
traps. The fishery is primarily seasonal 
with most of the catch being made in the 
spring of the year. During May, 65 percent 
of the total 1965 trap catch was made. 


Hard clam (quahog) production increased 
11 percent over 1964 with the catch by hand 
tongers and rakers down 3 percent while 
dredge production was up 79 percent. 


MARINE EXPERIMENT STATION 
TO BE ESTABLISHED BY 
UNIVERSITY OF RHODE ISLAND: 

The establishment of a marine experiment 
station within the Graduate School of Ocean- 
ography at the University of Rhode Island has 
been approved, announced the dean of the 
School, April 8, 1966. The University has 
been seeking state-owned land for construc- 
tion of a small building which would house 
the station and provide quarters for an ini- 
tial program in shellfish culture. Prelimi- 
nary discussions were held with the Director 
of the Rhode Island Department of Natural 
Resources. It was indicated that the state 
would be willing to enter into an agreement 
to allow the University exclusive use of 200 
acres of landin Jerusalem, R. I., for experi- 
mental work. Virtually all that property is 
marsh land and would be kept that way. 





The marine experiment station will be 
similar in concept to the agricultural experi- 
ment stations in universities across the 
country which have helped make the Ameri- 
can farmer the most productive in the world. 
The marine experiment station will concen- 
trate on assisting fishermen and others who 
make their living from the sea, the School's 
dean explained. 


Among the first projects will be one to 
grow quahogs, oysters, and clams under con- 
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trolled conditions in Potter anu Pt. Judith 
Ponds. In addition, a continuing study will be 
made of the fish and other life in the marsh, 


The station will be headed by Saul B. Saila, 
associate professor of oceanography who has 
been a member of the University of Rhode Is- 
land faculty since 1956. (University of Rhode 
Island, April 8, 1966.) 


4. 


U. S. PACIFIC COAST 
CANNED STOCKS, MARCH 1, 1966: 

On March 1, 1966, canners' stocks (sold 
and unsold) in the United States of Pacific 
canned salmon totaled 1,485,947 standard 
cases (48 1-lb. cans)--427,833 cases less 
than on February 1, 1966, and 480,240 cases 
less than on March 1, 1965, when stocks to- 
taled 1,966,187 standard cases. 


Salmon 





On the basis of total stocks of 2,010,097 
actual cases (consisting of cans of q-lb., =- 
lb., 1-lb., etc.), red salmon accounted for 
1,315,770 cases (mostly 1-lb. and $-Ib. cans) 
or 65.5 percent of the total canners' stocks 
on March 1, 1966; pink salmon accounted for 
365,595 cases or only 18.2 percent (227,414 
cases were 1-lb. talls), Next came chum 
(142,969 cases, mostly 1-lb. talls), followed 
by coho or silver (119,342 cases), and king 
salmon (66,421 cases). 

















Table 1 - Total Canners' Stocks of Pacific 
Canned Salmon, March 1, 1966 
——=——_— a —————————————— ——Sa 
Species Mar, 1, 1966 | Feb, 1, 1966 | Jan. 1, 1966 
+. © eee (No, of Actual Cases). . . 2 « « 
King 66,421 87,321 109,284 
Red 1,315,770 1,553,294 1,801,354 
Coho 119,342 155,072 173,560 
Pink 365,595 520,292 651,279 
Chum 142,969 201,711 263,268 
Total 2,010,097 2,517,690 2,998,745 

















Carryover stocks at the canners' level to- 
taled 733,575 standard cases on July 1, 1965, 
the approximate opening date of the Pacific 
salmon-packing season. Adding the 1965 new 
season pack of 3,541,187 standard cases 
brought the total available supply for the 
1965/66 market season to 4,274,762 standard 
cases. 


Shipments at the canners' level of all salm- 
on species from July 1, 1965, to March 1, 
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Table 2 = Total Stocks on Hand March 1, 1966 (Sold and Unsold) by Species and Can Size 
Case & Can Size King | Red | __Coho | Pink | Chum | Total 
a eee ee eee. Oe Po ee. e (Actual Cases} sc pec ccc ccccsccccccns 
Te MEE ee ee 3,774 161, 449 51,937 2,480 66 219,706 
he SIRE ys Pia ol pee eM 58, 176 455,052 42, 824 128,973 33,717 718,742 
OE Sip pee Seoree yg ak ge ey ee 4,174 695,549 19, 850 227,414 104, 673 1,051, 660 
EE re PPS Pr Sard ia en Oe 297 3,720 4,751 6,728 4,513 19,989 
PS PR ee ee es 66,421 | 1,315,770 119, 342 365, 595 142,969 2,010, 097 
if Table 3 = Canners' Shipments from July 1, 1965 to March 1, 1966 by Species and Can Size 
= ———————— ——————— -_ 
(Case & Can Size King [ Red | Coho Pink | Chum | Total 
feat SE RAPES RAPES SM © Tho gal Ot gos Ney SY OR ORY SRE or (Actual Cases). 2. 2 ese cece r es wcevena 
Sy Ne Scien a oot ei ee ies 10, 426 263, 599 72,901 6,013 1 352,940 
BAZ iste -sadtiore: 3 eee aie mrad 110, 676 527,963 89,724 283, 367 60, 375 1,072, 105 
OE et red ae ar ae 16,557 | 765,074 88, 250 822, 223 393, 870 2,085,974 
ES eee 42 5,739 9,538 51,211 12, 108 78,554 
Tothl bak a 4's be F 137, 617 1,562, 375 260, 413 1,162,814 | 466, 354 3, 589, 573 





























1966, totaled 2,788,815 standard cases. The 
carryover of 733,575 standard cases on July 
1, 1965, the beginning of the 1965/66 sales 
year, was substantially lower (37.6 percent) 
than the carryover of 1,175,588 cases a year 
earlier. 


The 1965 U. S. pack of Pacific canned 
salmon (including Alaska) of 3,672,435 stand- 
ard cases was 2.3 percent below the 1964 
pack of 3,759,198 cases. By species, the new 
pack was made up of (1964 pack in parenthe- 
ses): king, 130,556 standard cases (95,804); 
red, 2,051,667 cases (776,894); coho, 176,391 
cases (219,066); pink, 998,552 cases 
(1,940,061); chum, 311,522 cases (724,459); 
steelhead, 3,747 cases (2,914). 


Data on canned salmon stocks are based 
on reports from U.S. Pacific Coast canners 
who packed over 97 percent of the 1965 salm- 
on pack. (Division of Statistics and Econom - 
ics, National Canners Association, April 2, 
1966.) 


Note: See Commercial Fisheries Review, May 1966 p. 31. 
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Shellfish Farming 
POTENTIAL ALONG U, S. EAST COAST: 


Profitable shellfish farming can become 
a reality along the United States east coast 
within five years, according to the chairman 
of the University of Rhode Island's Marine 


Resources program, Writing in the official 








quarterly publication of the University's 


Graduate School of Oceanography, he said 
this goal can be achieved through careful 
management backed by scientific knowledge. 


The University chairman said there are 
about a dozen exploratory shellfish farms op- 
erating in southern New England and New 
York. He termed this shellfish farming 
"aquaculture," and said research in thisarea 
was in progress at the University of Rhode 
Island. 





Shrimp 


U. S. CONSUMPTION UP IN 1965: 

U. S. consumption of shrimp in all forms 
was estimated at 323 million pounds (heads- 
off weight) in 1965, a sharp increase of 8 per- 
cent over 1964. Shrimp consumption has ris- 
en for three consecutive years, and in 1965 
was 2.3 times greater than in 1950. With the 
increase in total consumption well above the 
population increase, per capita consumption 
rose from 1.56 pounds in 1964 to 1.67 pounds 
(heads-off) in 1965. Per capita consumption 
was 27 percent greater than the 1957-59 aver- 
age. 





The rise in the per capita consumption of 
shrimp has been much greater than that for 
food and all fish as a whole. In 1965, the in- 
dex of per capita consumption of all food was 
only 1.1 percent above 1957-59, and the index 
for all fish was unchanged. 
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Fig. 1 - Shrimp being transported from landing dock to process= 
ing plant. 


Ordinarily, the consumption of a commod- 
ity will increase with a decline in its price 
relative to prices of competing products. 
Last year was a good example: Although the 
price of fresh and frozen shrimp averaged 4 
percent higher than 1964, the increase was 
less than the price rise for scallops, lob- 
sters, spiny lobster tails, oysters, and most 
other shellfish. Shrimp may also have bene- 
fited from higher prices for meat products 
last year. Reduced supplies of meat resulted 
in 4 percent higher retail prices and a 2-per- 
cent per capita reduction in consumption of 
all meat products. 





Fig. 2 - Tempting shrimp salad ready for serving. 


Rising incomes have been an important 
factor in the postwar increase in shrimp con- 
sumption. Since 1950, for example, per cap- 
ita consumption of shrimp has trended up- 
ward at a rate of 2.38 percent per year, even 
though the average retail price advanced at 
a rate of 2.25 percent per year. (U.S. De- 
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partment of the Interior, Bureau of Commer- 
cial Fisheries, Branch of Current Economic 


Analysis.) 


South Carolina 


FISHERIES BIOLOGICAL RESEARCH 
PROGRESS, JANUARY-MARCH 1966: 

A report on the progress of biological re- 
search by the Bears Bluff Laboratories, Wad- 
malaw Island, S. C., for January-March 1966, 
follows: 





Oyster Studies: The State-Federal oyster project 
continued to locate and chart subtidal oyster beds, and 
has very carefully charted 45 linear miles in Colleton, 
Charleston, and Berkeley Counties, Transplanting of 
seed oysters from deep-water beds in the Wando River 
to the Stono and Ashepoo Rivers was carried out during 
the quarter. Detailed studies of small creeks in the 
vicinity of McClellanville, to which oysters have been 
successfully transplanted in the past, were studied in 
order to try to determine the environmental factors 
which may control successful transplanting. Quite a 
number of bottom samples were sent to the State Ge- 
ologist for analyses. 


A repeat survey of 8 stations in the vicinity of Folly 
River was completed. Those stations were surveyed 
in 1960 and in 1961, and now in 1966. Comparison of 
the surveys show that the total number of all sized oys- 
ters found in one square yard has steadily declined. 
The percentage of oysters in each size group has 
changed. In the 1960 and 1961 surveys small oysters 
(seed and canning stock) made up about 70 percent of 
the total population. In 1966, only 50 percent of the 
oysters were in this size group. This may indicate 
either heavy harvesting of this size oyster or a lack of 
recruitment. In 1960 and in 1961, the 2-to3-inch size 
oysters made up 20 percent of the oysters taken in 
sampling. In 1966 this ratio increased to 35 percent. 
The most striking change occurred in the large (usual- 
ly single) oysters 3 inches or more in length. The pop~ 
ulations in 1960 and in 1961 contained only 6 percent 
and 7 percent, respectively, of that size. However, in 
1966 there were 16 percent of the oysters of that size. 
Apparently these larger oysters are being underhar- 
vested. 


Pesticides: The pesticide monitoring program 
showed that the DDT residuals in fish were 86 percent 
higher in January and February than during the previ- 
ous quarter. Dieldrin residuals showed even a higher 
increase than DDT. Four of the 5 sampling stations 
which showed this accretion were in the Charleston 
Harbor area. Oysters were not contaminated by Dield- 
rin or DDT, except those which were taken from the 
Ashley River. 


Crab Studies: In 10 years of experimental trawling 
throughout the States, 38,678 crabs were taken in 1,920 
tows, according to a study completed in this quarter on 
available crab information at Bears Bluff Laboratories. 
The accumulated data show that the sex ratio on these 
crabs was 77 males to 100 females. Fluctuations in 
the relative abundance of blue crabs throughout South 
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Relative abundance of mature male and female blue crabs at 18 regular experi- 
mental stations throughout South Carolina, 1955-65. 


Carolina as determined by this study are shown 
in detail (see fig.). 


Sampling population densities by the use of crab 
pots in three different areas of the State, but which 
were comparable in general physical characteristics, 
showed that the same amount of effort (i.e. the same 
number of pots, set the same length of time, using the 
same type of bait, in approximately the same depth of 
water) yielded the highest catch in the central, or 
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date, shrimp were found to be fairly abundant in the 
ocean just off the mouth of the river, where the water 
temperature was 44.6" F. But within a few days, white 
shrimp became scarce at all sampling locations. 


The excent of the effect of the cold wave on the white 
shrimp population is not known with certainty, but afew 
dead shrimp were found in the Charleston Harbor area 
in February, and several reports were made of shrimp 
being killed by cold in small creeks. Even though the 
three-month average catch for white shrimp (see table) 
was considerable higher this year than in 1965 (due to 
the high January catch) the abundance of these shrimp 
in February and March of 1966 was much lower than in 
1965, During February the average catch per unit of 
effort for white shrimp dropped to about 5.0 and in 
March it declined to 2.0, whereas in 1965 during the 
same two months the average CPUE was 8.0 and 11.0, 


The fact that some shrimp still remain in coastal 
waters is encouraging, but the outlook for white shrimp 
is not nearly as promising as it was earlier. 


Spot and croaker were less plentiful in experimental 
trawling during January-March 1966 as compared with 
the same period of 1965 (see table). Judging from the 
numbers of postlarvae of those fish in plankton collec- 
tions made so far in 1966, it appears that both species had 
successful *pawning seasons this past winter and will 
be quite abundant later on in the year. 





























Average Catch Per Unit of Effort of Commercial Species at Regular Survey Stations, January-March 1962-1966 
White Shrimp Blue Crab 
Year Spot Croaker Jan. Feb. Mar, 3 Mos, Mature Immature 
1966 2.9 4.1 228.6 5.3 2.0 78.8 6.9 6.2 
1965 7.2 5.7 28.7 8.0 10.9 iS.7 6.2 12.0 
1964 0.7 9.5 0.3 0.0 0.0 0.1 3.2 9.4 
1963 7.9 10.2 9.6 0.0 0.0 3.2 8.1 8.6 
1962 22.1 18.6 23.4 35.8 19,1 26.3 14,1 23.9 




















Price Inlet area. The northern or Murrells Inlet area 
produced only 80 percent as much and the Harbor Riv- 
er, or southern area, yielded only 36 percent of the 
number caught in the Price Inlet area. This type of 
population sampling will continue in those three areas 
for 12 months and may give general information on 

the three regions, which differ considerably as to fish- 
ing pressure, 


According to information obtained by experimental 
trawling throughout the State by the research vessel, 
adult blue crabs were of about the same abundance in 
experimental trawling during January-March 1966 as 
in the same quarter of 1965 (see table), Immature 
blue crabs, however, were only about one half as num- 
erous during the quarter as in 1965. This may be 
due to the lower water temperatures observed this 
year. By late March the numbers of both immature 
and mature blue crabs began to increase with rising 
water temperatures. 


Shrimp Studies: Small white shrimp were very 
plentiful throughout coastal waters during January 
1966, and an average catch of over 225 in each 20- 
minute drag with a 20-foot net was recorded at regu- 
lar survey stations. During the last week of January, 
however, a sudden cold wave sent air temperatures 
down to 11° F,, and water temperatures in sounds and 
rivers dropped into the low 40's. On January 31, wa- 
ter temperature was 41° F, in the North Edisto River 
and almost no shrimp were found there. On the same 





Brown shrimp postlarvae began to enter coastal wa- 
ters somewhat later this year than in 1965, and it was 
mid-February before they began to show up in plankton 
collections. Lower water temperatures during the past 
winter are quite possibly responsible for the later ap- 
pearance of these postlarvae this year. Peak abun- 
dance of postlarval brown shrimp as of this quarter oc- 
curred from middle to late March, and additional re- 
cruitment during April was expected. 


Pond Cultivation: During the extreme cold spell 
which occurred in late January and early February 
1966, a fish kill too. place ina 24-acre experimental 
pond, The water temperature at the time of the kill 
was 33.49 F, Most of the winter trout and croaker in 
the pond succumbed to cold, but some spot and practi- 
cally all of the channel bass in the pond revived when 
temperatures rose a few days later. Most of the chan- 
nel bass were 2- to 3-year old fish ranging in length 
from 18-27 inches. Mortality among mullet and floun- 
der in the pond was also negligible. 





Two experimental shrimp ponds of + and 1 acre in 
size were drained and treated with triple superphos- 
phate fertilizer at the rate of 40 pounds P,Oc per acre. 
This was done to determine whether added phosphate 
will increase the productivity of shrimp in ponds. na 
preliminary experiment conducted in heated concrete 
tanks during th» quarter, the mud bottom of one tank 
was treated with phosphate fertilizer, and the other was 
kept untreated. Both tanks were stocked with small 
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white shrimp which were fed the equivalent of 2,500 
pounds of food per acre during a 23-month period. Al- 
though growth was not extraordinary in either tank, the 
mortality in the phosphate treated tank was much less 
thaninthe untreated control. Reduced mortality through 
the use of fertilizers has been reported for fish inbrack- 
ish water ponds in the Far East, and results indicate 
that the same may hold true for shrimp in ponds. 

Note: See Commercial Fisheries Review, March 1966 p. 34, 








Tuna 


ECONOMIC STUDY OF TUNA FISHING BY 
U.S. BUREAU OF COMMERCIAL FISHERIES: 

Recent changes in the efficiency and com- 
position of the California-based tuna fishing 
fleet, along with the trend toward building 
more and larger tuna purse seiners has 
pointed up the need for a detailed analysis of 
the economics of United States tuna fishing in 
the eastern tropical Pacific Ocean. Such an 
analysis entitled ''Costs and Earnings of 
Tropical Tuna Vessels Based in California" 
has been published in Fishery Industrial Re- 
search, Vol. 3, No. 1, a publication of the 
U.S, Department of the Interior's Bureau of 
Commercial Fisheries. 








The study was made by a fishery biologist 
of the Bureau's Tuna Resources Laboratory, 
La Jolla California, in collaboration with an 
analyst of a California tuna-packing firm who 
was formerly associated with the Inter-Amer- 
ican Tropical Tuna Commission. 


The authors present a method of estimating 
earnings of various size purse seiners in the 
size range of 100- to 500-ton capacity, under 
any prevailing catch rate and price structure 
for yellowfin and skipjack tuna. Earnings are 
examined from the standpoints of both vessel 
owner and crew. 


Costs of operation for a substantial por- 
tion of the California-based tuna fleet obtained 
by the authors were broken down into individ- 
ual categories, and examineu in each category 
in relation to vessel size. These were then 
recombined according to vessel size, with 
other information relating directly to vessel 
income. The income data included the vary- 
ing prices and catch rates for tuna, relative 
efficiency of different sizes of vessels, aver- 
age days at sea per year, average capacity 
filled, and the average proportions of the two 
species in the annual catch; again related to 
vessel size. Using these data, the article 
shows in considerable detail how estimations 
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of earnings may be made, using as inputs the 
size of the vessel, the current catch rate, and 
the current prices for tuna. 


Among other things, estimations of this 
type may be used to determine the optimum 
size of a purse seiner. According to the au- 
thors, the optimum size varies somewhat with 
catch rates and prices, but, under recent con- 
ditions and in the size range considered, opti- 
mum size appears to be in the range from 
350- to 500- ton capacity. 


The study has already proved to be of con- 
siderable interest to the fishing industry. 
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FISH CONSUMPTION IN 1965 
HIGHEST IN TEN YEARS: 





Preliminary data for 1965 indicate that 
per capita consumption in the United States 
of commercially-caught fish and shellfish 
amounted to 11.0 pounds, edible weight--up 
from 10.5 pounds in 1964 and 10.6 in 1963. 
The 1965 per capita fish consumption was 








the highest since 1954 when 11.2 pounds were 
consumed at considerably lower prices. The 
increased consumption did not occur because 
of lower prices, as the 1965 retail fish price 
index was at its highest level at 110.6. The 
retail fish price index was 95.8 in 1954 and 
107.4 in 1964. The increased consumption in 
1965 resulted largely from a greater con- 
sumption of canned fishery products-~4.4 
pounds in 1965 compared with 4.1 in 1964. 
The consumption of fresh and frozen fishery 
products in 1965 amounted to 6.1 pounds per 
person--up 0.2 pounds from a year earlier. 
Cured products were consumed at the rate of 
s-pound per person, the same as in 1964. 
Part of the increased consumption came from 
decreases in some storage stocks. (U. S. 
Department of the Interior, Bureau of Com- 
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mercial Fisheries, Branch of Current Eco- 
nomic Analysis.) 
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1963 CENSUS OF COMMERCIAL FISHERIES: 
Gross receipts of U.S. commercial fishing 
operators amounted to $339 million in 1963, 
according to a survey by the Bureau of the 
Census, U.S, Department of Commerce. 





The 1963 Census of Commercial Fisher- 
ies, conducted by the Census Bureau in coop- 
eration with the Bureau of Commercial Fish- 
eries, U. S. Department of the Interior, is 
the first survey since 1908. 


There were 23,249 operators engaged in 
commercial fishing in 1963. Of that total, 
13,998 had no paid employees. The remain- 
ing 9,251 operators had 20,300 employees 
with a 1963 payroll of $102 million. Only 82 
had 20 or more paid employees and only 3 
had more than 100, 


The Pacific area with 8,601 operators and 
gross receipts of $128.5 million, topped the 
nation. In second place was the South Atlan- 
tic area with 6,338 operators and gross re- 
ceipts of $65 million, followed by the New 
England area with 3,199 operators and gross 
receipts of $56 million. 


There were 10,666 vessels engaged in 
commercial fishing in 1963, of which 8,095 
were 30-59 feet in length. Only 196 exceeded 
120 feet. 


LANDINGS AND VALUE OF COMMERCIAL 
FISHERIES HIGHER IN 1965: 

United States fishery landings in 1965 to- 
taled 4.7 billion pounds (4 percent higher than 
in 1964) with a record ex-vessel value of $451 
million--almost 16 percent more than the 
$390 million value in 1964, the U. S. Depart- 
ment of the Interior's Bureau of Commercial 
Fisheries said. Per capita consumption of 
fishery products in the United States of 11.0 
pounds was one-half pound more than in1964, 
Most of the gain was attributed to tuna. 





The United States remained fifth among 
the world's fishing nations, led by Peru, Ja- 
pan, Mainland China, and the Soviet Union in 
that order. For the first time the United 
States imported (principally from Canada, 
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more than half its supply of edible fishery 
products. 


Shrimp was again the most valuable spe- 
cies--the 1965 catch had an ex-vessel value 
of $82 million. The salmon catch was valued 
at $67 million, and tuna at $42 million. 





Fig. 1 - Heading of shrimp aboard a fishing vessel. 


New catch records were set for Atlantic and 
Pacific flounders, spiny lobsters, blue crabs, 
and Alaska king crabs. Spiny lobsters are the 
source of what manyconsumers purchase as 
"lobster tails.'' The increase in the catch of 
Alaska king crab was greater than the total 
catch of that species just five years ago. 


Menhaden (an inedible species), which is 
made intofishmeal and used for poultry feed, 
oil, andother commercial products, was again 
the most abundant fish taken by United States 





Fig. 2 - Menhaden being conveyed on belt system from the hold 
of a vessel to the cookers of a reduction plant on the east coast 





Japan, Mexico, Peru, Iceland, and Norway) 


of the United States. 
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fishermen, accounting for 36 percent of the 
total catch (or 1.7 billion pounds), 


Declines were noted in several species, 
among them mackerel taken off the coast of 
California, and Atlantic ocean perch, Sar- 
dines-~-at one time the largest fishery with 
well over a billion pounds landed annually-- 
virtually disappeared from waters off the Pa- 
cific Coast. 


The Nation's oyster industry also declined. 
The 54-million-pound catch in 1965 was down 
6.7 million pounds from 1964 and was the low- 
est on record; oyster landings were up in 
Maryland, but down sharply in New Jersey, 
Virginia, Alabama, Mississippi, and Louisi- 
ana. 


Louisiana again led all states in the vol- 
ume of catch in 1965--794 million pounds-- 
followed by Alaska, Virginia, California, and 
Massachusetts. Menhaden accounted for a 
large part of the Louisiana landings. 


Alaska continued to lead all states in value 
of catch--$72 million--followed by California, 
Massachusetts, and Louisiana. Salmon and 
king crab made up a major portion of the A- 
laska catch. 

Note: See Commercial Fisheries Review, April 1965 p. 38. 
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FISHERIES LOAN FUND AND OTHER 
FINANCIAL AID FOR VESSELS, 
JANUARY 1-MARCH 31, 1966: 

From the beginning of the program in1956 
through March 31, 1966, a total of 1,792 ap- 
plications for $45,695,111 was received by the 
Bvreau of Commercial Fisheries, U. S. De- 
partment of the Interior, the agency admin- 
istering the Federal Fisheries Loan Fund. 
By that date, 930 applications ($20,239,076) 
had been approved, 575 ($13,323,939) had 
been declined or found ineligible, 242 
($8,730,158) had been withdrawn by the ap- 
plicants before being processed, and 45 
($1,338,599) were pending. Of the applica- 
tions approved, 338 were approved for a- 
mounts less than applied for--the total re- 
duction was $2,063,339. 





The following loans were approved from 
January 1, 1966, through March 31, 1966: 
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New England Area: Sigvald Osmundsen, 
Rio Grande, New Jersey, $9,000. 





South Atlantic and Gulf Area: Merlin, Inc., 
Port Isabel, Texas, $32,200. 





California Area: Walter T. Cramer, Eu- 
reka, $47,154; Walter E. Wallin, Eureka, 
$22,000; Henry R. Endly, Jr., Morro Bay, 
$18,374; Trans World Marine, Inc., San 
Diego, $3,000; Arthur O. Baade, San Pedro, 
$4,664, 





Pacific Northwest Area: Donald M. Hall, 
Astoria, Oreg., $11,500; Frank Parker and 
Eben Parker, Jr., Astoria, Oreg., $21,140; 
Paul C, Smith, Newport, Oreg., $16,000; 
Frank W. Phillips, North Bend, Oreg., $3,500; 
Arthur F, Todenhoft, Aberdeen, Wash., $8,500; 
Hubert J. Brabant, Blaine, Wash., $10,000; 
Thane B. Ohler, Blaine, Wash., $7,000; Rod- 
ney Hurd and Ralph B. Peyton, Mountlake Ter- 
race, Wash., $47,163; Jack J. Childers, Port 
Angeles, Wash., $15,000; Joe A. Nevaril, 
Port Angeles, Wash., $9,860; Bert A. Bender, 
Seattle, Wash., $5,200; Arnold O. Jangord, 
Seattle, Wash., $8,667; Donald D. Knutsen, et 
all, Seattle, Wash., $25,500; Oceanus, Inc. 
Seattle, Wash., $20,000. 





Alaska: Jerry R. Peterson and John W, 
Weber, Anchorage, $28,000; Kenneth R, Lyon, 
Homer, $1,500; Wayne A. Murphy and Charles 
H. Nims, Homer, $68,000; Leight Sydney 
Wright, Hoonah, $4,000; Harry T. Brensdal, 
Juneau, $4,500; Charles R. Lesher, Juneau, 
$14,000; Jack Williford, Kenai, $10,000; 
George R. Hippert, Ketchikan, $5,000; Lee G, 
Andrich, Kodiak, $92,000; Howard Ulrich, 
Pelican, $4,000; Robert J. Leekley, Peters- 
burg, $33,000; Aril T. Mathisen, Petersburg, 
$9,500; Andrew J. Barlow, Jr., Wrangell, 
$8,000, 


Under the Fishing Vessel Mortgage Insur- 
ance Program (also administered by the Bu- 
reau) duringthe first quarter of 1966, a total 
of 15 applications for $1,157,750 was received. 
Since the program began (July 5, 1960) 109 ap- 
plications were received for $9,722,245. Of 
the total, 79 applications were approved for 
$5,709,076 and 18 applications for $2,223,550 
were pending as of March 31, 1966. Since the 
mortgage insurance program began, applica- 
tions received and approved by area are: 


New England Area: Received 15 ($1,796,750, 
approved 10 ($1,217,178). 

















June 1966 


California Area: Received 2 ($1,262,000), 
approved 2 ($1,262,000). 





South Atlantic and Gulf Area: Received 
72 ($4,160,524), approved 56 ($2,585,539). 





Pacific Northwest Area: Received 13 
($2,127,375), approved 7 ($579,585). 





Alaska Area: Received 7 ($375,596), ap- 
proved 4 ($64,774). 





The first applications for a Fishing Ves- 
sel Construction Differential Subsidy under 
the Bureau's expanded program were re- 
ceived in December 1964, Through March 31, 
1966, a total of 66 applications for $15,488,500 
was received. Public hearings on 42 applica- 
tions were completed during that period and 
15 invitations to bid ona vessel were sent out. 
Note: See Commercial Fisheries Review, February 1966 p. 39. 
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DOCUMENTATIONS ISSUED 
AND CANCELLED, YEAR 1965: 

During 1965, a total of 663 vessels of 5 
net tons and over was issued first documents 
as fishing craft, as compared with 503 in 
1964, There were 422 documents can- 








Table 1 - U. S, Fishing Vessels--Documents Issued by 
Tonnage and Area, Year 1965 2/ 
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Total 38 14 56 77 299 
Note: For explanation of footnotes, see table a. 
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Table 2 - U. S. Fishing Vessels--Documents Issued by 
Vessel Length and Area, Year 1965 2/ 















































Length | New | Middle |Chesa-| South 
in Feet |England|Atlantic | peake | Atlantic] Gulf|Pacific tabes Total) 
St eo ee ° - (Number). . 2 2 2 2 eee cee 
20-29 3 - 1 5 19 42 - - 70 
30-39 ll 4 41 18 97 70 1 1 243 
40-49 5 1 ll 6 31 37 - - 91 
50-59 - 5 - ll 23 6 1 - 46 
60-69 2 3 - 35 117 6 - + 163 
70-72 3 1 - 1 2 1 - - 8 
80-89 7 - - - 1 1 - - 9 
90-99 6 - - 1 1 1 - - 9 
100-109 1 - - - - 1 - - 2 
110-119 - - - = - 3 1 - 4 
120-129 - - - - - 2 - - 2 
130-139 - - - - 2 2 - - a 
150-159 - - - - - 2 - - 2 
160-169 - - 1 - 6 1 - - 8 
200-209 - - 2 - - ° - - 2 
38 14 56 7 175 3 1 
ote: For ex ation of footnotes, see table 4, 











Table 3 - U. S. Fishing Vessels 1/--Documentations Issued 
and Cancelled, by Areas, Year 1965 with Comparisons 

















Area | Tota 
(Home Port) 1965 1964 
. «(Number). . 
issued first documents 2/: 
| New England Ss Pers cow wees 38 33 
Middle Atlantic ........eeeee0- 14 ll 
Chesapeake .......202eee2e0> 56 39 
BOUw BUSTS . oe ccs bs ee keS ae 78 50 
a ie ee etre ee | ee 298 221 
POCHIG cn). 0k leicéa’e ble Sie wb Siw 175 141 
Great.Lakes ...c-c2ccvsceece 3 4 
ee re Pe i - 2 
Puerto Rico ...cccccsssteccs 1 2 
es ee ae a ee 663 503 
Removed from documentation 3/: 
New Bnmiend | 26-56. OO 6 33 53 
Middle Atlantic ....cccsccvcccs 21 27 
Chesapeake ........ ery Pe 32 29 
South Atlantic ....cccccsscses 84 62 
EE ire ee a en eee 131 106 
= > 66 ee ee eee 98 151 
Great Lakes ....... 0 eye ° 20 14 
Hawall ...ccec-e °. asp 3 eee . 2 
Puerto Rico ...cccevccescecs 1 - 
Total. ‘ ye ee 422 442 











Note: For explanation ‘of footnotes, see table 4. 








Table 4 - U. S, Fishing venee es Seen eee by 
Horsepower and Area, Year 19652 



























































Horse- New | Middle | Chesa-} South Great | Puert 
power England|Atlantic| peake | Atlantic|Gulf|Pacific| Lakes} Rico /Total 
ee 6 (eye ie 2 tele reyes ae (Number). . 2. 2. 2 ee ee ee oe 
Under 50 - - 2 - 1 4 - - 7 
50-99 3 1 3 4 36 20 - = 67 
100-149 7 1 16 8 56 45 ° 2 133 
150-199 - 7 8 13 61 48 - - 137 
200-249 | 1 10 il 52 17 - 1 96 
250-299 2 - 7 2 5 13 - ad 29 
300-349 4 2 1 32 68 10 - 117 
350-399 - : 4 3 3 3 - - 13 
400-449 8 2 - - 1|~ 1 1 = 13 
450-499 1 - - 2 5 4 - °. 12 
500-599 5 - 1 2 1 2 1 12 
600-699 2 ° 1 - 2 3 - ° 8 
700-799 2 - - - - - - - 2 
800-899 > - - ° - 2 1 = 3 
1,000-1,099 - ° 1 ° 1 1 = ° 3 
1,300-1,399 - - . - - 1 - - 1 
1,450-1,499 - - - - ij) - - - 1 
1,500 over > - 2 - 6 1 - = 9 
Total 38 14 56 77 299] 175 3 1 663) 
° rcial and sport fishing craft, A vessel ts dftend was ea ol Sak tom end coe, 
Yen vc SS ia amen nm i aa: 


lishing craft were built: 428 in 1965; 33 in 1964; wt in 1983, S in 1962; 3 in 1961; 4 in 1960, 31 in 
1990-89; ‘a1 prior to 1950, 10 unknown. 
3/Includes vessels reported lost, abandoned, forfeited, sold alien, etc. 
Source: Monthly Supplement 4 Merchant Vessels of the United States, Bureau of Customs, U. S, Treasury De- 
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celled for fishing vessels in 1965 as com- 
pared with 442 in 1964. 


dint 


U.S. Foreign Trade 


IMPORTS OF CANNED TUNA 
IN BRINE UNDER QUOTA: 

United States imports of tuna canned in 
brine during January 1-April 2, 1966, a- 
mounted to 17,608,572 pounds (about 838,503 
standard cases), according to preliminary 
data compiled by the Bureau of Customs, U.S. 
Treasury Department. That was consider- 
ably more than the 5,631,316 pounds (about 
268,158 standard cases) imported during Jan- 
uary 1-April 3, 1965. 





The quantity of tuna canned in brine which 
can be imported into the United States during 
the calendar year 1966 at the 123-percent 
rate of duty is limited to 65,662,200 pounds 
(or about 3,126,771 standard cases of 48 7- 
oz. cans), Any imports in excess of that 
quota will be dutiable at 25 percent ad va- 
lorem. 


In 1965, the quota was 66,059,400 pounds 
(or about 3,145,685 standard cases). The to- 
tal imports for that year were below the quota 
set. (See p. 108 of this issue.) 





Washington 


SALMON FISHING REGULATIONS FOR 
1966 IN GRAYS AND 
WILLAPA HARBORS PROPOSED: 

Proposed regulations for commercial 
salmon fishing in Grays and Willapa Harbors 
during 1966 were discussed at a public hear- 
ing held in Olympia, Wash., April 16, 1966, 
by the Washington State Department of Fish- 
eries. 





The current aims of the management of 
coastal salmon stocks, toward which the pro- 
posed regulations were directed, include the 
maintenance of the present level of fishing 
intensity and catch-to-escapement balance 
on the following stocks: 4- and 5-year old 
Grays Harbor fall chinook; early-run Grays 
Harbor coho; 4- and 5-year old Willapa Bay 
chinook and Willapa Bay coho, the State's 
Fisheries Director said. 
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Proposals called for a reduction in fishing 
intensity on Grays Harbor chums to allow ad- 
equate escapement, 


Increases in fishing intensity, to allow ad- 
ditional harvest, were proposed for 3-year- 
old Grays Harbor and Willapa Bay fall chinook 
(predominately males); early-run Grays Har- 
bor fall chinook (Satsop-Chehalis runs); late- 
run Grays Harbor coho and Willapa and North 
River coho. 


One miscellaneous regulation was proposed 
to make lawful for the entire year the taking 
and possession for commercial purposes of: 
hard-shellclams. A statute provides that hard- 
shell clams may be taken commercially only 
from licensed clam farms; obviously a clam 
farmer would refrain from harvesting his 
clams during spawning time, so there is no 
need for a closed season, as is presently 
called for, on Puget Sound east of Dungeness 
Spit or in Grays or Willapa Harbors. 


The regulation proposals and aims were 
sent fishermen and organizations concerned 
with the Grays and Willapa Harbors salmon 
fisheries and written comments were invited. 


Following public comment on the proposal, 
regulations were to be adopted at another pub- 
lic hearing to be held later. (Washington 
State Department of Fisheries, April 1, 1966) 


* OK OK OK 


SALMON FISHING REGULATIONS FOR 
PUGET SOUND IN 1966 ADOPTED: 

Commercial salmon fishing regulations 
for Puget Sound for 1966 were adopted at a 
public hearing held in Olympia, Wash., March 
29, 1966, by the Washington State Department 
of Fisheries. Regulations are similar to 
those of 1965, and are the same as those pro- 
posed at a previous hearing in Seattle with 
some exceptions. 





Included in the changes made were: (1) 
A new commercial salmon fishing preserve 
was created in Gig Harbor; (2) The minimum 
size limit for commercially-caught coho salm- 
on in Puget Sound net fisheries was changed 
from 22 inches to 16 inches to crop mature 
coho that are under 22 inches; (3) A partial 
opening of the Samish Bay Salmon Preserve 
during the fall chinook season to crop the 
abundant returns of hatchery-reared chinook 
in that area; and (4) The chum salmon fisher- 
ies will be closed from October 23 to Novem- 
ber 30 in all areas except portions of areas 
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44 and 6 lying southerly of a line drawn from 
Liplip Point on Marrowstone Island to Double 
luff buoy on Whidbey Island and to the Point 
Weels flashing red range lights. This was 
done to protect dwindling chum runs in north- 
ern Puget Sound. 


Some species were added to the foodfish 
list and some deleted, and regulations of the 
International Pacific Salmon Commission and 
International Halibut Commission concerning 
Washington catches were also adopted. 
Washington State Department of Fisheries, 
March 29, 1966.) 





Wholesale Prices 


EDIBLE FISH AND SHELLFISH, APRIL 1966: 
The April 1966 wholesale price index for 
edible fishery products (fresh, frozen, and 
canned) was down 0.2 percent from the previ- 
ous month. April prices were somewhat 
mixed--lower or about unchanged for some 
items but higher for several products including 
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shrimp. At 126.5 percent of the 1957-59 aver- 
age, the overall index this April was 16.3 per- 


cent higher than the same month a year ear- 


lier. With very few exceptions, prices were 
higher for nearly all items than in April 1965. 


The subgroup index for drawn, dressed, or 
whole finfish was down 1.6 percent from March 





Dressed halibut being stored in ice in a vessel's hold. 













































































Wholesale Average Prices and Indexes for Edible Fish and Shellfish, April 1966 with Comparisons 
Point of Avg. Prices 1/ Indexes 
Group, Subgroup, and Item Specification Pricing Unit ($) (1957-59=100) 
Apr. | Mar. Apr. Mar. | Feb,| Apr. 
1966 | 1966 | 1966 | 1966 | 1966 | 1965 
ALL FISH & SHELLFISH (Fresh, Frozen, & Canned). ..... Ae REO es FE 126.5 | 126,7]| 123,2 | 108.8 
Fissh & & Frozen Fishery Products:. ......s-s RR to te ee oe 125.0 | 125.3 | 124,9/ 113.3 
Drawn, Dressed, or Whole Finfish: .....+.+ee+e-- eee ee te es 116,6 | 118.5 [123.7 [110 
Haddock, lge,, offshore, drawn, fresh. . ... Boston Ib, 12 12 92.0 89.8 | 111.3] 69.5 
Halibut, West, 20/80 lbs,, drsd,, fresh or froz, | New York 1b, 48 48 140.5 | 140.5] 189.0 | 119.8 
Salmon, king, lge. & med,, drsd,, fresh or froz, } New York Ib, 86 87 120.5 | 121.2] 122.3 / 115.3 
Whitefish, L, Superior, drawn, fresh. + + « « «|Chicago ib, 253 -71 78.3 | 105.9] 108.2 | 126.9 
Yellow pike, L, Michigan & Huron, rnd., fresh New York lb, 285 285 139.1 189.1 | 139,1 | 163.7 
Processed, Fresh (Fish & Shellfish): ...... inet Sane eS So 130,1 9,4 | 130,5 | 14,5 
Fillets, haddock, sml., skins on, 20-lb, tins . .| Boston lb, -40 39 97.2 94,8 | 109.3] 85,0 
Shrimp, Ige. (26-30 count), headless, fresh , .| New York Ib, 1.10 | 1.05 128.9 | 123.0 | 123.0 | 117.2 
Oysters, shucked, standards. ... 2. eee Norfolk gal,} 8.13 | 8,50 137.0 | 143.3] 148,3 | 115.9 
Processed, Frozen (Fish & Shellfish): ......2.22-2ee eee eee eee + oj 1230 | 122.8) 116,0/ 109.5 
Fillets: f Exonen Cab SS 1-lb, pkg, . . . +f Boston Tb, 43 42 | 109.0 | 106.4] 106.4] 93,8 
dock, sml,, skins on, 1-lb, pkg, Boston lb, 39 39 112.9 | 114.3] 117.3 | 108.5 
Ocean perch, Ige., skins on 1-lb, pkg, | Boston Ib, 32 32 112.2 | 112.2) 112,2 | 105.2 
Shrimp, lge, (26-30 count), brown, 5-Ib, pkg, Chicago Ib, 1,09 | 1,09 129.2 | 128.6) 115.6 | 115 
Canned Fishery Products: ...... eee ee oo oo « © of 129.6 | 129.6} 120.7) 101.2 
~ Salmon, pink, No, 1 tall Ag 0z.), 48 cans/cs, . . « [Seattle cs .00 | 28,50 4.2 | 42) 42) 88.5 
Tuna, It, meat, chunk, No, 1/2 tuna (6-1/2 0z.), 
SS oe Se ee es « « « |Los Angeles} cs, | 14,85 | 14,85 131.8 | 181.8 | 112,1/10L6 
Mackerel, jack, Calif. No,1 tall (15 02.), 
4B CODBICE, «0 0.0 00,0 8:0 6 87018 ° Los Angeles} cs. | 17,63 | 17,63 129.38 | 129.3} 120.9 | 120,9 
Sardines, Maine, keyless oil, 1/4 drawn 
|____ (3-8/4 0z,), 100 cans/es, - » + +++ eee New York 10,25 | 10,25 | 191.5 | 181.5] 181.5 | 1315 
1/Represent average prices for one day (Monday or Tuesday) during oy week in which the 15th of the month occurs, These 
prices are published as indicators of movement and not necessarily absolute level, Daily Market News Service ‘*Fishery 
Products Reports’’ should be referred to for actual prices, 
| Source: U, S, Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
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to April. ‘Prices at Chicago for Lake Superi- 
or fresh whitefish (down 26.1 percent) were 
sharply lower than in March when low sup- 
plies brought considerably higher prices, to- 
gether with slightly lower prices for western 
frozen king salmon (down 0.6 percent), The 
lower prices were partly offset by slightly 
higher prices at Boston for ex-vessel large 
haddock. Prices remained unchanged from 
the previous month for western frozendressed 
halibut and Great Lakes fresh yellow pike at 
New York City. Compared with April 1965, 
prices this April were higher by 5.0 percent. 
Prices were higher for nearly all items in 
the subgroup. The exceptions were lower 
prices for Great Lakes whitefish (down 38.3 
percent) at Chicago and yellow pike (down 
15.0 percent) at New York City. 


The April 1966 subgroup index for proc- 
essed fresh fish and shellfish rose 0.5 per- 
cent from the previous month, Prices this 
April were higher than in March for fresh 
haddock fillets (up 2.5 percent) at Boston and 
fresh shrimp (up 4.8 percent) at New York City, 
but were lower for standard shucked oysters 
(down 4.4 percent) at Norfolk. As compared 
with the same month a year earlier, the sub- 
group index this April was higher by 13.6 per- 
cent. Prices were considerably higher thanin 
April 1965 for allitems in the subgroup. 
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The processed frozen fish and shellfish 
subgroup index rose only slightly (up 0.2 per- 
cent) from March to April. April prices for 
frozen flounder fillets at Boston were higher 
by 2.4 percent and frozen shrimp at Chicago 
rose 0.5 percent from the previous month. 
Prices for small haddock fillets at Boston 
this April were lower by 1.2 percent but for 
ocean perch fillets they remained unchanged. 
The subgroup index this April was 12.3 per- 
cent higher than in the same month in 1965 
because of generally higher prices--substan- 
tially higher for flounder fillets (up 16.2 per- 
cent) and frozen shrimp (up 15.9 percent). 


Prices for all canned fishery products 
were unchanged from March to April 1966. 
Market conditions were steady to firm and 
stocks of several products were low. But 
compared with the same month a year earlier, 
the index this April was up 28.1 percent. 
Prices were higher than in April 1965 for 
canned pink salmon (up 40.7 percent), canned 
tuna (up 29.7 percent), and California jack 
mackerel (up 6.9 percent), Prices for can- 
ned Maine sardines remained unchanged for 
for each of the months indicated. (U. §S, 
Department of the Interior, Bureau of Com- 
mercial Fisheries, Market News Service.) 





drawn. 


WAYWARD DRIFT BOTTLE RETURNS AFTER 40 YEARS 


A record of some sort was established recently when the Woods Hole Oceano- 
graphic Institution (Massachusetts) was notified of the recovery of a drift bottle that 
had been launched into the ocean nearly 40 years ago. 


A drift bottle is one of the oldest and simplest means of measuring ocean cur- 
rents. It consists of a corked glass bottle with a card inside. The position and date 
of release are recorded and the card asks the finder to report the date and location 
of recovery. From hundreds of returns, a picture of the surface circulation can be 


Most of the bottles that are recoveredturn up in a few weeks or months. Number 








1456, however, was released by the U.S. Bureau of Fisheries vessel Halcyon on July 
12,1922, about 120 miles east of the entrance to Delaware Bay. It was found on Feb- 
ruary 20,1962, on the beach at Oregon Inlet, N. C.,some 220 miles from the release 
point. It was probably buried in the shifting sands for 40 years, according to a Woods 
Hole oceanographer. (Sea Secrets, Vol. 6, No. 9, October 1962.) 
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International 
FISH MEAL 


WORLD PRODUCTION, 1965 
AND JANUARY-FEBRUARY 1966 
WITH COMPARISONS: 

World fish meal production in 1965 showed 
asmall decline from the previous year due 
to a drop in the anchoveta catch off South 
America, Peruvian output was down 17 per- 
cent and Chilean production dropped sharply. 
The decline was partly offset by heavy pro- 
duction in Norway and Iceland where fisher- 
men landed large catches of herring in 1965. 
Production of fish meal was also up in Cana- 
da, South Africa, the United Kingdom, and 
the United States. 












































World Fish Mea! Production, 1965 and Jan,-Feb, 1966 
with Comparisons 
Jan,-Feb, Jan,-Dec, 
Country | 1965 1965 | 1964 
o @ be es QMetric Tons) 6.6 6 éce% 
Canada ....ccce0 13,965) 14,674 90,387 66,200 
Denmark ......-. 13,291] 14,816 111,189 109,687 
i. See eee 2,200 2,200 13,200 13,200 
German Fed, Repub, 12,912] 10,178 67,555 73,900 
Netherlands ...... 1/ 638 5,894 7,980 
De Wek et hae T/ 4,959] 2/13,247 35,407 
RENN» ai 6 ose wt 95.4% 5 “426 1,657| ~ 7,076 7,600 
United Kingdom. ... 15,756} 15,036 80,845 74,813 
United States...... 3,990 4,399 229,807 213,417 
MOI 6 6.0 ede ws 9,679} 12,603 47,668 59,701 
Hc@land ....ceccce 12,830 9,167 172,073 127,739 
vcahes. MOI ee 32,585] 24,608 309,149 185,901 
POT. 0.0 bi: speze ei0ve's 421,710] 316,389 | 1,282,011 | 1,552,214 
So, Afr, (including 
BPW. Mike) 5 0's ss 21,681] 31,456 272,388 257,440 
OOM ss 2 oe wials 750 750 4,500 4,500 
eer a 60,541} 23,745 70,352 144,456 
MPOnOO . «5 cis 4 om 1/ 1/ 3/19,290 18,450 
io See ee 622,316 | 487,275 | 2,796,631 | 2,952,605 
Une not available, 
Data available only for January-May 1965. 
Ye available only for January -November 1965. wee 
te: Japan does not report fish meal di to the 1A of Fish 
Meal Manufacturers at present. Japanese production of fish meal in 1964 was reported 
as 423,700 metric tons by the Food and Agriculture Organization. 





World fish meal production in January- 
February 1966 was up 28 percent from the 
same period of the previous year due to 
heavy production in Peru and Chile. 








Most of the principal countries producing 
fish meal submit data to the International 
Association of Fish Meal Manufacturers 
monthly (see table). 


* KOK K 


PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS FOR SELECTED 
COUNTRIES, 1965 AND JANUARY 1966: 
Member countries of the Fish Meal Ex- 
porters' Organization (FEO) account for about 
90 percent of world exports offishmeal. The 
FEO countries are Chile, Angola, Iceland, Nor- 
way, Peru, and South Africa/South- West Africa. 

































































Table 1 - Production and Exports of Fish Meal 
by Member Countries of the FEO, January-December 1965 
1965 | 1964 
Country Production] Exports |Production |Exports 
e « e « (1,000 Metric Tons), .... 
Angola ...c.00- 47.7 49.2 59.7 56.8 
Chile ....eeee 70.3 63.7 144,4 138.8 
Iceland ....... 172,1 146.2 125.4 124.3 
Norway ......- 309.2 268.2 185.9 179.4 
POTU . ces cccce 1,282.0 | 1,260.0} 1,552.2 /|1,416.5 
South Africa (Includ- 
ing S.-W. Africa) 272.0 224.9 257.4 226.5 
Total. J sises% 2,153.3 | 2,012.2] 2,325.0 | 2,142.3 
Table 2 - Production and Exports of Fish Meal 
by Member Countries of the FEO, January 1966 
Jan, 1966 Jan, 1965 
Country Production | Exports Production} Exports 
. (1,000 Metric Tons). 
Angola ...%.. 1/ 1/ 6.9 7.4 
Chile ......-. 33.7 B.7 12.8 9.0 
Iceland ...... 5.5 13.9 4.2 9.6 
Norway.....-. 3.4 22.7 5.9 13.2 
PO...» 2.n-s 90:6 242.4 144.8 194.1 164.9 
South Africa (in- 
cluding S.-W. 4.2 6.7 8.7 11.3 
Africa) 
Total ....s. 289.2 194.8 232.6 215.4 
1/Angola data not available for January 1966. 

















FOOD AND AGRICULTURE ORGANIZATION 


WORLD TRADE 

IN FISHERY PRODUCTS, 1964: 
Europe Leads World: Europe, excluding 

the Soviet Union, exported and imported more 

fish and fish products than any other conti- 
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International (Contd.): 


nent in 1964, according to figures released 
January 27, 1966, in the Bulletin of Fishery 


Statistics (No. 8) of the Food and Agriculture 
Organization (FAO). 





























Table 1 = European Exports of Fishery Products 
by Leading Countries, 1964 
Country Quantity Value 
1,000 Million 
Metric Tons US$ _ 
INorway ++ ee eee ee reese ves 462 156 
Denmark and Faroe Islands « ecee 388 118 
Rcdtand ¥ ¢-ot's £06 Gee oe ee 402 101 
Netherlands. «cc ecccvccsecee 206 57 
Portugal RS. © bs cieier enone s 106 49 
Spainessseesccevececs eee 77 35 
Federal Republic of Germany «+s 81 31 
Swedenscecccscecesecece 242 26 
[United Kingdom «+++ e+ eeee 53 26 
France «-«eseseecese eoe ° 36 17 
Yugoslavia ++ e+seseeeeves 24 12 
Poland «cccecsceeeseeoece 14 6 
Rosle’ s « ¢ ¢ 6 + 0 ¢- Wie 6%5)6.5 > 10 6 
Italy «+e eeees FPR TELS X 2 y 
Hungary: + eee ee eee eee eee 3 1.5 
Greece ec cccecesrcecees ee 3 1.3 
jote: No other European nation exported as much as $1 million 
worth of fishery products. 








Total European fish imports amounted to 
3,784,000 tons worth US$1,047 million; ex- 


ports were 2,124,000 tons worth $656 million. 


This was substantially more than Europe's 
international trade in fishery products in 
1963. Europe that year imported 3,456,000 
tons worth $887 million and exported 1,987,000 
tons worth $584 million. 


The total European 1964 fish catch was 
9.66 million metric tons out of a record world 
total of 51.6 million tons. 





























Table 2 = European Imports of Fishery Products 
by Leading Countries, 1964 
Country ‘Quantity Value 
1,000 Million 
Metric Tons US$ 
[United Kingdom «+. se eee, ee 710 275 
Federal Republic of Germany ....- - 795 158 
ee ccc oe eocenes eevee 321 123 
Italy ss ccc ccc ccc cvccces 258 93 
Netherlands «+ + ees eis > 6 299 61 
Belgium and Luxembourg ce eeeee 189 53 
Swedene es eeeeesccevsece 139 49 
Denmark and Faroe Islands «++. - 212 33 
Switzerland .++.+s-+e-s eeeceeve 62 26 
INorways - ++ ees vwweswe awe 95 21 
Austrias «2 sesccseee oO bveie-e-4 59 17 
Spain «+ see cesereessene 69 16 
Polamd cs ccsccecsccesees eeve 82 15 
Yugoslaviae +s... a ehh Se OE 54 | 12 
Greece+ «ss ese ee Jeet eo wes 32 11 
Portugal «- +... eecccce 35 il 
Tn «© 0 6 6 ee.010 eee e Kt] 10 
Hungary ++ eee -e- eececcecede 37 7 
yeland. ~ccecesceveseeees ° 15 5 
INote: No other European nation imported as much as $1 million 
worth of fishery products, 
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North America Imports Record Amounts: 
The countries and territories of North Amer- 
ica imported 1,131,000 tons of fish and fish- 
ery products worth US$542 million, and ex- 
ported 547,000 tons worth $322 million in 
1964. North America includes Central Amer- 
ica, Greenland and the Caribbean Islands, as 
well as Canada, Mexico, and the United States 
of America. 





In 1963, North America imported 1,048,000 
tons of fishery products worth $493 million; 
exported 537,000 tons worth $292 million. 


Top exporting nation among the North 
American group in 1964 was Canada, selling 
abroad 351,000 tons worth $184 million. 
Canada ranked second in the world in fishery 
export earnings in 1964, behind Japan, which 
exported 573,000 tons worth $248 million. 
Canada also imported 28,500 tons worth $20.5 
million. 


Top importing nation in 1964 in North A- 
merica and in the world was the United States, 
buying 975,000 tons worth $488 million. 


The U. S. ranked second in North America 
and ninth in the world in export earnings, 
selling abroad 115,200 tons worth $56 million. 


Mexico exported 41,000 tons, mostly high- 
quality shrimp sold to the U. S. for a total of 
$51 million. Mexico ranked third in NorthA- 
merica and 10th in the world in fishery ex- 
port earnings. Mexico also imported 35,600 
tons worth $5.7 million. 


Barbados exported 800 tons worth $1.6 
million and imported 1,700 tons worth $900,900, 
Costa Rica exported 1,200 tons ($1.4 million) 
and imported 1,300 tons ($615,000). ElSal- 
vador exported 4,300 tons ($4.3 million) and 
imported 1,800 tons ($706,000). Greenland 
exported 12,700 tons ($7.2 million) and im- 
ported 200 tons ($99,000). Honduras exported 
300 tons ($302,000) and imported 500 tons 
($195,000). 


Nicaragua exported 1,900 tons worth $1.7 
million, imported 600 tons worth $309,000, 
Panama exported 7,700 tons ($7.6 million) 
and imported 2,500 tons worth $1.2 million. 


St. Pierre and Miquelon exported 3,100 
tons worth $1.3 million and imported 300 tons 
worth $97,000. Trinidad and Tobago exported 
100 tons ($143,000) and imported 5,300 tons 
($2.3 million). 
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Complete international fish-trade figures 
for Cuba and the other countries and terri- 
tories of the region were not available. 


Asian Fish Imports and Exports Rise: In 
1964, the nations of Asia, excluding Mainland 
China, Indonesia, and a few others, exported 
806,000 metric tons of fish and fish products 
worth US$344 million and imported 560,000 
tons worth $193 million. In 1963, Asia ex- 
ported 755,000 tons worth $317 million and 
imported 479,000 tons worth $160 million. 








In 1964, the biggest fish-exporting nation 
in Asia and in the world was Japan, selling 
abroad 573,000 tons worth $248 million. The 
Japanese were also Asia's biggest fishery 
importer, buying 187 million tons worth $70 
million. 


Japan has for many years been the world's 
leader in fishery exports. Until three years 
ago, it was the leading fish catcher, but now 
ranks number two behind Peru. 


Besides Indonesia and Mainland China, 
international trade figures in Asia were un- 
available for Brunei, Iraq, Laos, Lebanon, 
North Korea, North Vietnam, Macao, and 
Singapore. 


International fish trade figures for the 
rest of Asia were reported as follows: 


Burma exported $6,000 worth of fish (quanti- 
ty unavailable) and imported 5,200 tons worth 
$2.5 million. 


Cambodia exported 1,000 tons worth 
$165,000 and imported 100 tons worth $39,000. 


Ceylon exported 200 tons worth $191,000 and 
mported 42,700 tons worth $14.4 million. 


China (Taiwan) exported 1,800 tons worth 
$1.2 million and imported 2,000 tons worth 
$1.1 million. 


Cyprus had no exports but imported 2,100 
tons worth $994,000. 


Hong Kong exported 13,100 tons worth 
$12.3 million and imported 68,700 tons worth 
$32 million. 


I$ 443 


India exported 20,600 tons worth $14 mil- 
lion and imported 18,900 tons worth $8.1 
million, 
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Iran exported 4,600 tons worth $4.1 mil- 
lion. Import figures for Iran were not avail- 
able. 


Israel exported $2,000 worthof fish (quan- 
tity unavailable) and imported 19,300 tons 
worth $4 million. 


Jordan had no exports but imported 1,700 
tons worth $822,000. 


The Republic of Korea exported 42,600 
tons worth $15 million. Korea had no fishery 
imports. 


Malaysia, excluding Sarawak, for which 
figures were not available, exported 51,500 
tons worth $9.7 million and imported about 
44,000 tons worth $11 million. 


Pakistan exported 43,800 tons worth $21 
million and imported 700 tons worth $205,000. 


The Ryukyu Islands exported 6,400 tons 
worth $2 million and imported 11,500 tons 
worth $4.4 million. 


South Arabia exported 4,300 tons worth 
$697,000. South Arabian import figures were 
not available. 


Syria exported 800 tons worth $232,000 
and imported 3,700 tons worth $1.2 million. 


Thailand exported 8,400 tons worth $4.1 
million and imported 3,000 tons worth $1.6 
million. 


Turkey exported 9,500 tons worth $3.4 
million and imported 200 tons worth $74,000. 


The Republic of South Vietnam exported 
1,000 tons worth $632,000. Import figures 
for South Vietnam were not available. 


Africa Increases Fish Exports: In 1964, 
the countries and territories of Africa ex- 
ported 618,990 metric tons of fish and fishery 
products worth US$140 million and imported 
209,000 tons worth $94 million. 





In 1963, Africa exported 514,000 tons 
worth $118 million, and imported 214,000 
tons worth $91.5 million, 


The biggest fish-exporting areas were 
South Africa and South-West Africa, with ex- 
ports of 401,000 tons worth $74 million in 
1964. They also imported 5,200 tons worth 
$4.2 million. 
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The next biggest exporting nation was Mo- 
rocco, selling abroad 87,100 tons worth $33.5 
million, and importing 100 tons worth $164,000. 


The biggest fish importers were the Congo 
(Leopoldville) and Nigeria. The Congo im- 
ported 25,400 tons worth $21 million, and 
Nigeria imported 41,300 tons worth $19.3 
million. The Congo exported $4,000 worthof 
fish. Nigeria exported 100 tons worth $23,000. 


International fish-trade figures for other 
African countries were reported as follows: 


Angola exported 77,000 tons worth $10.6 
million, imported 3,600 tons worth $2.5 mil- 
lion. Cameroon had insignificant exports, 
but imported 3,300 tons worth $2.7 million. 


The Central African Republic had no ex- 
ports, but imported 500 tons worth $397,000. 
Chad exported 300 tons worth $127,000 and 
imported 100 tons worth $150,000. The Congo 
(Brazzaville) had no exports, but imported 
6,300 tons worth $2.6 million. 


Dahomey exported 100 tons worth $58,000 
and imported 1,100 tons worth $333,000. Ga- 
bon had no exports but imported 2,100 tons 
worth $1 million. Gambia exported 800 tons 
worth $104,000, and imported 100 tons worth 
$34,000. 


Kenya exported 200 tons worth $182,000 
and imported 1,800 tons worth $717,000. Lib- 
ya had insignificant exports, but imported 
1,400 tons worth $733,000. 


Madagascar exported 800 tons worth 
$439,000, and imported 300 tons worth 
$199,000. Mali exported 2,800 tons worth 
$1.2 million and imported $31,000 worth. 
Mauritania exported 8,400 tons worth $1.4 
million; data on imports were notavailable. 


Mauritius had negligible exports, but im- 
ported 3,100 tons worth $1.3 million. Niger 
exported 500 tons worth $116,000, imported 
$101,000 worth. 


Southern Rhodesia exported 200 tons 
worth $146,000, and imported 12,000 tons 
worth $3 million. 


Senegal exported 6,400 tons worth $5.2 


million and imported 600 tons worth $845,000. | 


Sierra Leone had negligible exports, but im- 
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ported 6,900 tons worth $1.4 million. Somalia 
exported 1,300 tons worth $467,000 and had 
no imports. 


Sudan exported 600 tons worth $143,000, im- 
ported $2,000 worth offish. Tanzania exported 
2,009 tons worth $481,000, and imported 1,600 
tons worth $548,000. 


Togo reported exports worth $8,000 and 
imports of 4,800 tons worth $1.1 million. 
Tunisia exported 3,600 tons worth $2.4 mil- 
lion and imported 200 tons worth $108,000. 
Uganda exported 300 tons worth $163,090, 
and imported 100 tons worth $96,000. 


The United Arab Republic exported 2,200 
tons worth $1.8 million and imported 6,290 
tons worth $2.2 million. Zambia exported 
2,800 tons worth $498,000 and imported 
5,500 tons worth $1.2 million. 


Figures for 1964 for other African coun- 
tries and territories were not available. 


South American Trade: The nations and 
territories of South America conducted in- 
ternational trade in fish and fish products 
totaling 1,777,000 metric tons worth US$208 
million in 1964, according to the Food and 
Agriculture Organization of the United Na- 
tions. 





South America's fishery imports were 
72,000 tons worth $27 million. In 1963, the 
continent's international fish exports amount- 
ed to 1,351,000 tons worth $154.5 million; 
imports were 67,000 tons worth $26.5 million, 


The bulk of South America's internation- 
al fish trade was Peru's 1,574,700 tons of 
exports, and the great majority of that was 
fish meal and oil for feeding animals, worth 
$167 million. Peru ranked third in the world, 
behind Japan and Canada, in fishery export 
earnings; it also iinported 800 tons of fish 
worth $573,000. 


Next in the South American group came 
Chile, with exports of 168,000 tons worth 
$22 million. Chile imported $62,000 worth 
of fishery products. Complete 1964 figures 
for Bolivia, Paraguay, and Venezuela were 
not available. 


International fish trade figures for the 
other South American countries were: 


Argentina--exported 3,400 tons worth 
$570,000 and imported 4,600 tons worth $1.4 
million. 
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Brazil--exported 1,800 tons worth $2.8 
million, imported 26,300 tons worth $14.6 
million. 


British Guiana--exported 3,100 tons worth 
$4.1 million, and imported 3,200 tons worth 
$1.5 million. 


Colombia--exported 600 tons worth $1mil- 
lion and imported 10,600 tons worth $1.8 mil- 
lion. 


Ecuador--exported 8,100 tons worth $3.5 
million and imported 200 tons worth $94,000. 


French Guiana--exported 100 tons worth 
$89,000 and imported 200 tons worth $176,000. 


Surinam--exported 800 tons worth 
$886,000 and imported 1,500 tons worth 
$700,000. 


Uruguay--exported 800 tons worth 
$114,000 andimported 900 tons worth 
$533,000. (FAO, Bulletin of Fishery Statis- 
tics, No. 8, Fishery Commodities, 1964.) 





FRESH-WATER FISH 


IBP TECHNICAL MEETING 
ON THE BIOLOGICAL BASIS 
OF FRESH-WATER FISH PRODUCTION: 

A technical meeting on the biological basis 
of fresh-water fish production will be held 
September 1-6, 1966, at the University of 
Reading, Reading, England, under the spon- 
sorship of the International Biological Pro- 
gramme (IBP). 





The purpose of the meeting will be: (1) 
to review the present state of knowledge 
about the biological production of fish in in- 
land waters, and to present and discuss lead- 
ing ideas concerning factors influencing fish 
production and the flow of energy through 
fish in fresh-water ecosystems, (2) to identi- 
fy and highlight aspects in which progress is 
lagging and generally to act as a starting 
point for IBP projects in the field of fresh- 
water fish production, and (3) to act as a 
background against which an IBP Handbook of 
methods for research into fresh-water fish 
production can be drafted. 


The program of the meeting will consist 
of about 20 invited papers, each of which will 
review the present status of a limited field 
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from the viewpoint of production research. 
The authors will be chosen internationally 
and asked to illustrate significant points in 
their subject by examples drawn from their 
own original contributions. Considerable 
time will be allowed for the discussion of 
each paper or group of papers. There will 
also be discussion on methods suitable for 
IBP projects. 


The main areas to be covered by the ten- 
tative list of papers are: (1) vital statistics 
of fish populations, (2) relation of fish popu- 
lations to the food supply, (3) behavioral fac- 
tors influencing production, (4) predation 
and exploitation by man, and (5) the contri- 
bution of fresh-water fish production to hu- 
man nutrition and well-being. 


The authors of papers and the participants 
in a working-party to draft an IBP Handbook 
will receive special invitations. All others 
who are interested in the meeting are invited 
to attend as observers, especially those who 
expect to participate in IBP fish research. 


Additional information may be obtained 
from either: Dr. Shelby Gerking, Depart- 
ment of Zoology, Indiana University, Bloom- 
ington, Indiana 47405, or Mr. E. D. Le Cren, 
Fresh-water Biological Association, The 
River Laboratory, East Stoke, Wareham, 
Dorset, England. 


HERRING 


HERRING RESEARCH 
IN NORWEGIAN SEA: 

‘Soviet Union, Norway, and Iceland have 
concluded an agreement for joint herring re- 
search in the Norwegian Sea during 1966. 
The Soviet institute participating is the Polar 
Institute of Fisheries and Oceanography 
(PINRO) of Murmansk. 





GENERAL AGREEMENT ON TARIFFS AND TRADE 


TWENTY-THIRD SESSION 
HELD IN GENEVA: 

The 23rd Session of the Contracting Par- 
ties to the General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade (GATT) was held in Geneva, Switzer- 
land, March 24-April 6, 1966. 





The GATT is the principal international 
forum where the world's trading nations deal 
with trade policy problems. Its members 
carry on over 80 percent of world trade. It 





is a multilateral trade agreement which re- 
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placed the pre-World War II bilateral trading 
system. The Kennedy Round of negotiations 
for lowering trade barriers is also taking 
place within the GATT framework. 


A number of agenda items for the 23rd 
session dealt with the continuing efforts in 
the GATT to reduce and remove import re- 
strictions. These efforts have enjoyed con- 
siderable success in recent years, and the 
reduction of the remaining restrictions con- 
tinues to be an important aspect of U. S. com- 
mercial policy. 


The agenda also called for regional ar- 
rangements to receive intensive attention at 
the session. These include the recently an- 
nounced plans for free trade areas between 
Australia and New Zealand and between the 
United Kingdom and Ireland, as wellas a 
number of older economic integration bodies, 
including the European Economic Community, 
the European Free Trade Area, the Central 
American Common Market, the Latin Amer- 
ican Free Trade Area, and the Central Afri- 
can Economic and Customs Union. 


In recent years, the Contracting Parties 
to GATT have turned increasingly to trading 
problems of particular interest to the less- 
developed countries. On February 8, 1965, 
they signed a new part (PART IV) of the Gen- 
eral Agreement designed to provide an insti- 
tutional and legal framework for dealing with 
these problems. In aparallelstep, GATT es- 
tablished a new Committee on Trade and De- 
velopment (CTD) to watch over implementa- 
tion of the new provisions. The Committee's 
first year in operation was to be reviewed 
during the 23rd Session, and the work of the 
CTD during the coming year mapped out by 
the Contracting Parties. 


Sixty-seven countries are now full Con- 
tracting Parties to the General Agreement. 
In addition, a number of other countries main- 
tain varying degrees of association with the 
GATT, and several others have indicated 
their intentions to seek full membership dur- 
ing the coming year. (U. S. Department of 
State, March 21, 1966.) 


INTER-AMERICAN TROPICAL TUNA COMMISSION 


ANNUAL MEETING HELD IN 
GUAYAQUIL, ECUADOR: 
Delegations from the five member coun- 
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Commission (IATTC): Costa Rica, Ecuador, 
Mexico, Panama, and the United States; and 
observers from Canada, Chile, Guatemala, 
Japan, Peru, and the Fisheries Department 
of the Food and Agriculture Organization of 
the United Nations, met in Guayaquil, Ecua- 
dor, April 19-20, 1966. The purpose was to 
review the status of the stocks of tuna in the 
eastern tropical Pacific, and to recommend 
fishing regulations, if necessary, to interest- 
ed governments. 





Annual Meeting of the IATTC, Guayaquil, Ecuador, Left to 
right: Senor Antonio Landa, Scientist on IATTC staff; Mr, 
Harold Loesch, Scientist on staff of Instituto de Pesca, Guaya- 
quil; Dr, J. L. Kask, Director of Investigations, IATTC; Dr. W, 
E,. Ricker, Canada, Observer; Senor Luis Pareja Pera, Director 
General of Fisheries, Ecuador; Senor Jose L. Cardona-Cooper, 
Chairman of IATTC; Dr. J. L. McHugh, U. S. Commissioner; 
Capt. HectorA. Chiriboga, Ecuador, Commissioner and CoDi« 
rector, Instituto de Pesca; Mr. Roy I. Jackson, Director, Dept, 
of Fisheries, FAO; Mr, Francois Bourgois, Director, Instituto de 
Pesca, Guayaquil; Senor Antonio Vaca Ruilova, Legal Adviser, 
Ministry of Industries and Commerce, Ecuador, 


Members of the United States Delegation 
were Commissioners J. L. McHugh of Wash- 
ington, D. C. (U. S. Department of the Inter- 
ior), and John G. Driscoll, Jr., of San Diego, 
Calif. Advisers were W. M. Terry and D. R. 
Johnson of the Bureau of Commercial Fish- 
eries, U. S. Department of the Interior; Wil- 
liam C. Herrington, B. H. Brittin, and Rich- 
ard Croker of the U. S. Department of State; 
and C. R. Carry and C. D. Day representing 
the tuna industry. 


The scientific staff of the Commission, 
led by Dr. J. L. Kask, Director of Investiga- 
tions, reported that the unregulated fishery 
in 1965 again overfished the yellowfin tuna 
resource slightly so that the present level of 
sustainable yield is about 85,000 short tons. 
The most recent estimate of the maximum 
sustainable yield of yellowfin is about 91,100 
short tons. No estimate of the maximum 
sustainable yield of skipjack in the conven- 
tion area has yet been possible. However, 
there is reason to believe that skipjack could 
sustain a substantially larger harvest. 


To restore the yellowfin tuna resource to 
maximum productivity, it was necessary for 
the Commission to recommend a quota lower 





tries of the Inter-American Tropical Tuna 


than 85,000 tons. It was agreed unanimously 
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to propose a quota of 79,300 tons for the 1966 
yellowfin tuna fishery. This would restore 
the stock to maximum productivity in about 
three years. The best estimate of the scien- 
tists was that at the present rate of catching, 
this quota will be reached about the end of 
November 1956. When it becomes evident 
later in the year that the quota will be reach- 
ed on or about a certain date, tuna fishing 
vessels will be permitted to fish only for 
skipjack and other tunas, and further fishing 
for yellowfin will be prohibited, Since it is 
impossible to catch skipjack without making 
some incidental catch of yellowfin, the yel- 
lowfin fishery will be stopped before the full 
quota of 79,300 tons is reached. The exact 
amount will depend on the length of time re- 
maining in the fishing season. Thereafter, 
catches of tuna will not be allowed to contain 
more than 15 percent of yellowfin until the 
1967 fishery opens on January 1. 


Before the United States Government can 
impose such regulations on its own fisher- 
men, a notice of proposed rule-making would 
appear in the Federal Register as a prelude 
to public hearings. 





The staff of IATTC, in cooperation with 
other institutions and governments, has found 
that tuna in the eastern tropical Pacific are 
sensitive to changes in ocean currents and 
other variables in their environment. The 
circulation of the ocean, in turn, is affected 
by changes in atmospheric pressure and the 
force and direction of winds. Recent studies 
have shown that atmospheric conditions over 
one part of the world may affect oceanic cir- 
culation thousands of miles away. For exam- 
ple, the permanent zone of high atmospheric 
pressure in the vicinity of the Azores in the 
eastern Atiantic has an important effect on 
ocean conditions and tuna distribution and 
abundance in the eastern tropical Pacific. 
This emphasizes the importance of global 
studies of the atmosphere and the ocean if we 
are to understand how to harvest marine fish- 
ery resources more efficiently. 


LAW OF THE SEA 


CONVENTION ON FISHING AND CONSER- 
VATION OF THE LIVING RESOURCES OF 
THE HIGH SEAS ENTERS INTO FORCE: 

The Geneva Convention on Fishing and 
Conservation of the Living Resources of the 
High Seas entered into force March 20, 1966, 
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after the Netherlands became the 22nd coun- 
try to ratify on February 18, 1966. The Con- 
vention is one of the four adopted at Geneva 
April 29, 1958, by the United Nations Con- 
ference on the Law of the Sea. The other 
three Conventions (the Territorial Sea and 
the Contiguous Zone, the High Seas, and the 
Continental Shelf) have entered into force. 
Note: See Commercial Fisheries Review, December 1965 p. 48. 
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CONFERENCE HELD AT 
UNIVERSITY OF RHODE ISLAND: 

The first annual summer conference of 
the Law of the Sea Institute at the University 
of Rhode Island was held June 27 through 
July 1, 1966, at Kingston, R. I., with the help 
of a $12,600 grant from the Office of Naval 
Research. 





"The Federal Government's willingness to 
support this effort is just one indication of 
the growing concern, in both public and pri- 
vate circles, about serious national and in- 
ternational problems, dealing with the ex- 
ploitation of the sea,'' the chairman of the 
University's Geography Department announced. 


Progress in solving some of these prob- 
lems was made at international conferences 
in Geneva, Switzerland, in 1958 and 1960, he 
said, but "there remain many areas in which 
continuing research and discussion are im- 
perative. This is particularly true with re- 
spect to scientific studies pertaining to ma- 
rine resource use. 


The function of the Kingston conferences 
will be not only to clarify existing laws, but 
also to point up impending problems for which 
legal and scientific groundwork must be de- 
veloped in advance. 


"For instance," the chairman said, 'we 
appear to have at least the basic scientific 
and technological knowledge needed to mine 
the sea floors, undertake shellfish farming, 
or similar projects, yet commercial activity 
is often discouraged because of the lack of 
clear-cut laws which give some protection 
for the heavy investments required." 


The program was expected to draw about 
150 persons for in-depth discussions of 
“Offshore Boundaries and Zones."" Themes 
for conferences in 1967 and 1968 are "Extra- 
territorial Fishing Rights" and "The Exploita- 


tion of Minerals On and Beneath the Sea Floor." 
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The conference convened with a series of 
speeches and invited papers on the topic: 
"The Present Status of the Law of the Sea." 
On succeeding days the general topics were: 
"The Use of Offshore Waters," "The Conti- 
nental Shelf," and "Special Problems of Off- 
shore Control." A panel was held to discuss 
the Geneva conventions and the need for fu- 
ture modifications. 


The Law of the Sea Institute, which is be- 
lieved to be the first of its kind in the nation, 
was founded at the University of Rhode Island 
about a year ago to provide a forum for the 
exchange of ideas and information on the law 
of the sea. (Press release of University of 
Rhode Island, Kingston, R. I., March 27, 1966.) 


NORTH SEA CONTINENTAL SHELF 


AGREEMENT BETWEEN 
BRITAIN AND DENMARK: 

A North Sea Continental Shelf Agreement 
between Britain and Denmark was signed in 
London, March 3, 1966, by officials of the 
two countries. The agreement is reported to 
follow the median line principal, i.e., a divid- 
ing line equidistant at all points from each 
country's territorial waters. The primary 
reason for negotiation of agreements in the 
North Sea is the valuable natural gas deposits 
believed to be in that area. 





NORTHWEST PACIFIC FISHERIES COMMISSION 


REPORT ON TENTH MEETING 
BETWEEN JAPAN AND U.S.S.R.: 

Scientific Committee: The Scientific Com- 
mittee of the International Northwest Pacific 
Fisheries Commission (Japan-Soviet) began 
its meetings in Moscow on March 4, 1966, and 
completed discussions on March18. After de- 
voting 18 sessions to consideration of the her- 
ring, crab, and salmon resources, the Com- 
mittee presented its report to the Commis- 
sion. The report was used by the Commis- 
sion as a basis for setting catch quotas for 
crabs and salmon for the 1966 season. In 
brief, the Committee reached the following 
agreements on the condition of the stocks of 
fish under regulation by the Commission: 








1, Herring stocks in the Sakhalin-Hokkai- 
do areas continue in a state of decline. The 
Committee recommended that scientific in- 
vestigations and research be continued on 
natural environmental factors and their effect 





on the survival of the stocks, and that study 
be made of measures necessary for the res- 
toration of the resource. 


2. King crab stocks in the West Kamchat- 
ka area are showing evidence of decline and 
every precaution should be taken for their 
protection and conservation. 


3. The level of the chum salmon run in 
1966 will be close to that of 1965. 


4. The size of the run of Asian red salm- 
on in 1966 will be on the average level of the 
1964 and 1965 runs. 


5. King and silver salmon stocks in 1966 
will be close to the average of recent years. 


6. With reference to assessment of the 
total stocks of Asian salmon in 1966, the 
Committee concluded that the run will be 
equal to or somewhat lower than the level of 
the run in 1964, 


Subjects Discussed: Japanese delegates 
agreed informally at the Japan-Soviet fish- 
eries talks (which lasted almost six weeks) 
to the presence of Soviet officials at Japan's 
fishing bases in Hokkaido to inspect the 
counting of fish catches. The Moscow talks 
had been under way since March 1. This was 
the tenth meeting of the Commission under 
the Northwest Pacific Fisheries Convention 
which is due to expire in 1967. It is expected 
that the Treaty will be renegotiated. 





Japanese and Soviet negotiators discussed 
at an informal session the Soviet-proposed 
creation of a new marine preserve in Zone 
A (north of the 45th parallel), curtailment of 
the fishing period in Zone B (southof the 45th 
parallel), and the problem of crab catch quotas. 


According to Japanese delegation sources, 
fhe Soviets insisted last year's crab catch 
quotas for Japan--240,000 cases-- be cut in 
accordance with crab resources on the basis 
of a conclusion made earlier at a science 
subcommittee, 


The Japanese side, on the other hand, 
called for the same number of cases as last 
year's level, saying the subcommittee's con- 
clusion had no binding power on Japan for its 
reduction in crab catches. On the crab fish- 
ing zone, the Russians proposed to make the 
crab-rich area north of the 57th parallel an 
exclusive one for Russian fishermen, and to 
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eliminate the hitherto existing preserve south 
of the 53rd parallel to make it an exclusive 
fishing ground for Japan. The Japanese ne- 
gotiators rejected this. They believed such 
a plan would put Japan at a disadvantage as 
compared with the Soviet Union. (The area 
north of the 57th parallel has heretofore been 
designated as a joint fishing ground for the 
two countries.) 


Japan also rejected a Soviet plan calling for 
areduction in Japanese crab catches from the 
present 6:4 ratio for the Soviet Union and Japan 
to 7:3 in the area between 56 degrees 20 minutes 
N, latitude and 53 degrees N. latitude. 


Japan, however, agreed on a Soviet investi- 
gation into Japanese fishing operations in the 
northwestern Pacific after the close of the crab 
fishing period (April-August in past years) 
since the Russians alleged that Japanese trawl- 
ers and drag-netters caught a considerable 
quantity of crabs after crab fishing boats had 
completed operations and left the area. 


The Soviet side at the Moscow talks pro- 
posed a reduction in the number of fishing ves- 
sels in Zone B (south of the 45th parallel), short- 
ening of the fishing period by one month (now 
87 days) in Zone A (north of the same parallel), 
and the creation of anew marine preserve. 


Japanese fishermen engaged in salmon fish- 
ing in the northwestern Pacific made a strong 
plea to the Government to reject Soviet over- 
tures at the Japan-Sovietfisheries talks. The 
representation was made to the Japanese Ag- 
riculture-Forestry Minister by scores of re- 
presentatives of seven fisheries organizations 
composed of fishermen engaged in salmon 
fishing in the northern Pacific. The fishermen 
said they conducted fishing operations for a to- 
tal of 100 days a year in Zones A and B--40 days 
in Zone A (north of the 45th parallel) and 60 days 
in Zone B (south of the same parallel). They ex- 
pressed fear that if Japan accepted the Soviet 
proposal, their fishing periods would be cut to 
only one month, causing small-size fishing in- 
terests to go bankrupt. 


Salmon and Crab Catch Quotas in North- 
west Pacific: Japan and the Soviet Union com- 
pleted their talks on April 14, 1966. The ma- 
jor outcome of the meetings was the 1966 salm 
on and crab catch quotas in the fishing areas 
under the jurisdiction of the International 
Northwest Pacific Fisheries Commission. 


The salmon quota allotted to Japan is 96,000 
metric tons; and that for the Soviet Union is 
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Pulling in a gill net and removing salmon from the net aboard a 
Japanese fishing vessel in the Northwest Pacific. 


50,000 tons fished in Soviet territorial waters. 
(The 1965 quotas were 115,000 and 65,000 tons, 
respectively. In 1964, the quotas were 110,000 
tons for Japan and 65,000 tons for the Soviet 
Union.) The 1966 king crab quotas agreed up- 
on are 240,000 cases (48 $-1b. cans) for Japan 
and 420,000 cases for the U.S.S.R. (In 1965, 
the quotas for both countries were the same. 
In 1964, Japan had a quota of 252,000 cases and 
the Soviet Union had a quota of 378,000 cases.) 
(Editor's Note: The Soviet pack of canned 
crab meat is put up in cases of 96 cans each. 
Hence, in some reports the Soviet quota is 
given as half the number of cases reported 
here.) 


The 1966 Japanese salmon quota will per- 
mit a catch of 48,000 tons in Area A (north 
of 45° N. latitude) and 48,000 tons in Area B 
(south of 45° N. latitude). 


In Area A the salmon fishing season for 
the Japanese mothership fleet is May 15- 
July 15 with a closed season July 1-July 14 
in the area between 160° E. and 165° E. lon- 
gitude and 48° N. and 52° N. latitude. For 
the land-based gill-net fleet, the season in 
Area A is June 21-July 25 with a closed sea- 
son July 1-14 in the area between 160° E, and 
and 165° E. longitude and 46° N. and 48° N. 
latitude. 


In Area B, Japan's catch quota is 48,000 
metric tons with a 10-percent tolerance above 
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the quota. The fishing season for Area B is 
April 30-July 30 with no prescribed closed 
period. The Japanese quotas represent a de- 
crease from 1965 of 8,000 tons in Area A and 
11,000 tons in Area B. In 1964, the Japanese 
quota in each area was 55,000 tons. The Jap- 
anese expect to license for salmon fishing 11 
motherships with 369 catcher boats for Area 
A. This is the same number of vessels which 
fished in that area in both 1965 and 1964. 


Japan will operate 4 motherships in the 
king crab fishery, the same as in 1965. The 


U.S.S.R. plans to operate 7 motherships for 
king crab, 1 less than in 1965. 


Japanese Reaction to Negotiations: As in 
past years, there were some differences of 
opinion in Japanese fishing industry circles 
as to the outcome of the negotiations. The 
larger enterprises, as represented by the 
Greater Japan Fisheries Association, were 
reported to be satisfied in general with the 
results. This group felt that the salmon fish- 
ing regulations and quotas were the most dif- 
ficult issues in the negotiations. Since the 
number of motherships and catcher boats 
which would be allowed to fish in Area A were 
not reduced, this group was reported to be 
pleased with the outcome. On the other hand, 
the National Federation of Salmon and Salm- 
on-Trout Drift-Net Fishing Industry Associ- 
ations, which consist of medium and small 
fishery enterprises, expressed strong dis- 
satisfaction with the establishment of new 
restrictive waters north of 46° N. latitude, 
although it was instituted for 1966 only. The 
332 drift-net fishing vessels (the land-based 
fleet) which operate in Area B (south of 45° 
N. latitude), usually move north beginning 
about June 21 and fish between 45° and 48° 
N. latitude. The closed season in that area, 
between July 1 and 14, will result in stopping 
these fishing operations. According to the 
land-based group, that area is on the route 
of the fish migrating to West Kamchatka and 
it is a good fishing ground where, at times, 
as many as half of the drift-net vessels con- 
gregate. (Fisheries Attache, United States 
Embassy, Tokyo, March 24 and April 14, 
1966 and various press sources.) 








Note: See Commercial Fisheries Review, July 1965 p. 73, June 
1965 p. 43, October 1964 p. 68, July 1964 p. 42. 
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ORGANIZATION FOR ECONOMIC COOPERATION 
AND DEVELOPMENT 


FISHERIES COMMITTEE MEETING: 

The Fisheries Committee of the Organi- 
zation for Economic Cooperation and Devel- 
opment met in Paris, March 10-11, 1966. 
Papers were reviewed on (1) confrontation of 
of national fishery policies, including drafts 
for France and the United Kingdom; (2) fish- 
eries standards; and (3) the program of work 
for 1966-1967. The main work of the Fish- 
eries Committee in 1966-1967 will be a con- 
frontation of national fishery policies. This 
will include a review of the necessity for 
subsidies, tariffs, etc. Objective is to aid 
free movement of fishery products in foreign 
trade. 





SALMON 


UNITED STATES-CANADIAN 
PACIFIC SALMON CONFERENCE: 

United States and Canadian fishery offi- 
cials and industry representatives met in 
Ottawa, April 4-6, 1966, to give consideratior. 
to salmon fishing problems of common con- 
cern in the Pacific Northwest, British Co- 
lumbia, and Southeastern Alaska. Technical 
consultants from the International Pacific 
Salmon Fisheries Commission were also 
present. A preliminary meeting to exchange 
views on these problems was held in Wash- 
ington, D. C., October 12-14, 1965. 





Serious consideration was given to prob- 
lems arising from the intermingling in the 
United States and Canadian salmon fisher- 
ies in northern British Columbia and South- 
eastern Alaska of salmon bound for both Ca- 
nadian and U. S. streams; and to the ade- 
quacy of the provisions of the 1956 Protocol 
to the 1930 Sockeye Salmon Convention which 
brought pink salmon in the Convention Area 
within the responsibilities of the International 
Pacific Salmon Fisheries Commission. Pro- 
posals to solve the problems under consider- 
ation were presented by both the United States 
and Canadian Delegations: but no agreement 
was reached, 


The Canadian position was that one coun- 
try should not intercept salmon bound for the 
other. On this ground, Canada proposed some 
adjustment in the areas in which salmon net 
fishing is allowed, 
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The United States delegation said that the 
Canadian position overlooked the historic fish- 
eries of each country which for many years 
had fished mixed stocks of salmon. 


The Canadian Deputy Minister of Fisheries said that 
the rationale in support of the Canadian position is that 
the brunt of the effort to maintain the salmon stocks by 
regulation, to protect the spawning rivers from damage 
by other uses, and for positive measures to increase 
the stocks falls on the country which has the rivers in 
which the salmon are bred. To make these efforts 
worthwhile to that country it must be able to harvest 
the salmon and reap the benefits. 


In applying this principle to the problem of mutual 
concern in the British Columbia-Alaska boundary area, 
Canada proposed the inward adjustment of salmon net- 
fishing limits on both sides of the border as one means 
of minimizing interception of salmon. The United States 
Delegation was not prepared to consider such a pro- 
posal and thus the Canadian Delegation stated it would 
be necessary to review its position with regard to the 
location of the salmon net-fishing limits currently in 
force. The Canadian spokesman pointed out that Cana- 
da would not have agreed to the establishment of the 
present limits had it been known in 1957 that they were 
to be established in Alaska on a different basis from 
that in British Columbia and in the United States to the 
south. In 1959, and again in October 1965, Canada re- 
served the right to move these limits seaward. 


The Canadian view was that to clarify the situation 
it would be necessary to declare that the limits as now 
defined no longer exist as an agreement between the 
two countries. Canada could not predict how long the 
limits might exist in their present form as a domestic 
regulation. Canada suggested that a meeting be held in 


the near future to negotiate seaward net-fishing limits 
anew 

Canada recognized that other measures may be worth 
considering such as fishing closures at times when fish 
bound for the other country are caught. If this objective 
could be entertained by the United States, Canada was 


prepared to cooperate in investigations to determine 
what action would be effective to minimize the inter- 
ception of salmon bound for the other country. 


The Canadians said that in the absence of satisfac- 
ry joint action to revise net fishing limits at a meet- 
ing in the near future, it would be necessary for Canada 

4 a complete new look at the restrictions applied 
r own fisheries with a view to possibly extending 





them seaward. The Canadian primary objective, how- 
ever, is to minimize catching by one country of salmon 
bound for the rivers of the other using as a tool inward 
revision of the net-fishing limits. 


The Canadian position with regard to problems re- 
lated to the adequacy of the Pink Salmon Protocol, 
originally stated in Washington, was that the same prin- 
ciple could be applied. The Canadian view was tha 
Canada should be getting a larger proportion of the 
salmon bound for the Fraser River. It was realizedthat 
there has been cooperation between Canada and the Uni- 
ted States to build up the runs to the Fraser River, but 
Canada claimed that the economic cost to Canada has 





been several times greater than the cost of the joint effort. 
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The United States suggestions for the removal from 
division of some catches within the present Convention 
Area, which would have the effect of increasing the 
catches of Fraser River pinks by the United States, and 
of inward movement of the salmon net-fishing limit 
across Juan de Fuca Strait, which would affect Canadi- 
an more than United States fisheries, were of interest 
and the Canadian Delegation stated a willingness to 
discuss proposals of this kind on a broader basis in- 
volving the entire question of the division of catches. 
Canada was prepared to consider doing away with com- 
merical fishing all the way into the Strait, but would 
not entertain proposals on a piecemeal basis adverse 
to the Canadian interest. Such proposals would have to 
be considered on a much broader basis involving con- 
sideration of the changing of the provisions under the 
Convention to give Canada a higher proportion of the 
catch. 


The Chairman of the United States Delegation, sum- 
marized the United States position on these questions. 
It was that each country should fish the stocks of salm- 
on originating in the rivers of the two respective coun- 
tries, taking into account the historic fisheries of each 
country. The United States Delegation pointed out that 
the Canadian position as stated had overlooked the his- 
toric fisheries that for many years fished mixed stocks 
of salmon. Salmon fisheries of the two countries inthe 
Strait of Juan de Fuca, northern Puget Sound and the 
extensive offshore salmon troll fishery of Canada and 
the United States take mixed stocks of salmon bound 
for United States and Canadian streams. The Canadian 
Johnstone Strait salmon fishery has traditionally taken 
mixed stocks of salmon from rivers of Canada and the 
State of Washington. These and other fisheries such as 
the United States and Canadian fisheries of northern 
British Columbia and southern Southeastern Alaska all 
operate to a greater or lesser extent on mixed stocks 
of salmon. The United States could not agree to action 
that would cause economic hardship to or erosion of 
these long-standing fisheries in the absence of any 
demonstrable conservation need of the resource--es- 
pecially when such action benefits only one party at the 
expense of the other. 


The United States made several suggestions as to 
how to further eliminate areas of contention between 
the fisheries, including a suggestion to consider abroad- 
ened international convention which would cover certain 
salmon problems of common concern, since the mixing 
of the British Columbia and United States salmon stocks 
is so extensive and in many areas so complete. 


The United States stands ready to participate fully in 
programs which would have as their objective the im- 
provement of the salmon resources of common concern. 


In Southeastern Alaska and Northern British Colum- 
bia, the fishery in the national waters of each country 
harvests variable amounts of salmon from the rivers of 
the other country which migrate through these waters. 
The amount of intermixing is highly variable although 
both countries have little scientific knowledge regarding 
the extent of the variation. To the extent that United 
States national fisheries affect the achievement of a 
successful conservation program for Canadian stocks, 
it is willing to regulate its fisheries to accommodate 
such a goal. But in the area in question, no such need 
has yet been demonstrated. If Canada believes that 
United States fisheries are adversely affecting the con- 
servation of salmon resources of Canadian rivers, the 
United States would appreciate evidence of this. 
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The United States has little knowleage of the effects 
of Canadian and United States fisheries upon the con- 
servation programs of the stocks of salmon of northern 
British Columbia and Southeastern Alaska and is pre- 
pared to cooperatively study this problem and clarify 
the issues es they apply to these programs. 


With respect to the salmon resources in the south- 
ern area, the United States believes that both countries 
should act whenever possible to improve the conserva- 
tion programs which involve the salmon fisheries of 
common concern. To do less is to be unresponsive to 
a recent request made by the International Pacific Salm- 
on Commission to both Governments to improve the 
conservation of pink salmon. The United States con- 
siders that its proposals for better management of the 
salmon stocks in this area are sound and consistent 
with good salmon management. 


The present salmon convention has been an effective 
instrument for rehabilitating depleted runs of salmon 
and maintaining these runs and it has allowed United 
States and Canadian fisheries to operate with a mini- 
mum of friction. Nevertheless, it is believed that some 
administrative adjustments can be made within the 
terms of the present Convention to improve the con- 
servation and management of the fisheries. 


The United States emphasized that it is prepared to 
further explore all aspects of the fishery problems of 
common concern to the two countries and to fully par- 
ticipate in studies to determine conservation needs. 

On the other hand, the United States is determined to 
protect the important historic fisheries which operate 
on mixed stocks of salmon. The United States does not 
believe the Canadian proposal provides a practical 
means for resolving the common conservation and eco- 
nomic problems of the two industries. 


One important result of the meeting was to focus at- 
tention sharply on the issues of common concern and to 
provide clarification of the positions of the two coun- 
tries. 


The second result was agreement to recommend to 
the two Governments a meeting between representa- 
tives of the two countries in Seattle, Wash., beginning 
May 17, 1966, to give consideration to determining sea- 





ward net-fishing limits anew. (Canadian Department 
of Fisheries, Ottawa, April 7, 1966.) 


FISHING VESSELS 


WORLD CONSTRUCTION DATA: 
In 1964, the world's shipyards built 57§ 
fishing and fish-processing vessels of over 








100 gross tons, with a total gross tonnage of 
about 463,000. This was 125 percent more 
than in 1963, when the construction of new 
fishing vessels amounted to 206,000 gross 
tons. Japan still occupies first place with a 
gross tonnage of 106,000, closely followed by 
Sweden with 97,000, Poland 60,000, West Ger- 
many 45,000, and Spain 31,000. The United 
States occupies 17th place with the construc- 
tion of 2 fishing vessels totaling 1,040 gross 
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tons. (Budownictwo Okretowe, Vol. 10, No. 
8, 1965.) 





Editor's Note: Data for construction of 
fishing vessels in 1964 by the U.S.S.R. and 
East Germany are not included in these totals, 


In 1964, the United States added 19 vessels 
over 100 gross tons to the fishing fleet. Of 
those, 12 (3,000 gross tons) were new con- 
struction, 















































Table 1 = World Construction of Fishing and Fish-Processing 
Vessels Over 100 Gross Tons, 1964 
Vessels Increase in 
Country Gross | Gross Tonnage 
Number | Tonnage Over 1963 

Japanse » es eccecee 171 106, 436 26, 253 

Sweden. ..eececees 9 96, 633 96,073 

Poliad sss 6's e278 : 21 59,613 19, 146 

(German Federal Republic 15 44,576 34, 123 

Spain. escceccveeve 91 30,748 7,620 

Netherlands. . 1+... 56 26,001 16, 069 

Denmark... 5 23,497 18,797 

Norway... & <% 52 19, 843 10, 427 

PRS aye: 0'l 4. wbts 43 15,438 5,622 | 

United Kingdom .... 17 11, 312 6,934 } 

ot appear neal) Bie 8, 407 3,214 | 

eae ‘ete aaa 12 7,730 3, 893 

RAMUe 0 00 6.0 mik eee 30 3,131 i/ 

Belgium ..e-+-+-+e6 7 2, 323 1, 890 

Portugal ...ccceces 1 2, 162 1,702 

POTU sec ec secs 10 1,054 1/ 

United States. ..... 2 1,040 -114 

Yugoslavia ...... . + 640 510 

Argentina. ....6.+. 4 560 1 

MeOGOO . . + Wes 6 54 1 505 217 

Total ..-.cecsece 578 462,477 256, 630 
11/Not available. 

Note: Data do not include Soviet and East German fishing vesse: 
construction. The data for the United States are incorrect(see 
“Editor's Note"). 

Original Source: Lloyd's Register of Shipping. 








Table 2 = World Construction of Fishing and Fish-Processing 
Vessels of Over 100 Gross Tons by Percentage of Various Types 




















Type of Fishing Vessel 1964 | 1963 | 1962 | 1961 
eo ee ee « (Percent). . esse 
Fishing Vessels: ..... 51,0 88.2 71.1 61.7 
conventional. ..... 34,4 70.6 1/ 1/ 
factory trawlers 16.6 17.6 i/ 1 
ish=processing and 
transporting vessels .. 49.0 11.8 28.9 38.3 
Total (Percent). ... | 100.0 100.0 100.0 | 100.0 
Total 
(in 1,000 gross tons) | 463.0 | 206.0 1/ 1/ 

















'1/Not available. 
Note: Data for the Soviet Union and East Germany are not in- 
cluded, 














Motherships, base ships, and fish carriers 
contributed almost one-half (49 percent) of 
the total new tonnage in 1964. Factory trawl- 
ers comprised about one-third of all opera- 
tional fishing vessels built. 
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Aden 


FISHERY TRENDS IN 1965 
AND OUTLOOK FOR 1966: 

~ The Department of Fisheries, Federation 
of South Arabia, is making plans to substan- 
tially increase the area's fish catch which 
totaled 54,000 metric tons in 1964 and about 
51,000 tons in 1965. The Department of Fish- 
eries sponsored the construction of the Fed- 
eral Star II, a 40-foot purse-seine vessel _ 
Taunched in Aden in December 1965. Two 
similar vessels are under construction, and 
two others planned. The Federal Star II is 
already demonstrating new fishing methods 
to fishermen in the area. 





The sale of outboard motors in South Ara- 
bia has skyrocketed, especially in the area 
around Mukalla. Fishermen are also build- 
ing larger vessels under the guidance of the 
Fisheries Department. 


A proposed 3-year United Nations Special 
Fund Project, involving the expenditure of 
US$990,000 and 4 or 5 experts to survey the 
fish resources in the area, is again under 
active consideration after having been shelved 
for a year. 


Plans to build a $3 million fish meal plant 
in Mukalla to process up to 120,000 metric 
tons of sardines annually are being consider- 
ed jointly by United States and British inter- 
ests. (United States Consul, Aden, March 25, 
1966.) 

Note: See Commercial Fisheries Review, February 1966 p. 50. 











Angola 


GOVERNMENT REGULATIONS 
DISCOURAGE SOUTH AFRICAN 
*ISHING FIRMS IN ANGOLA: 
Of 4 South African fishing firms which en- 
tered the Angolan fishing industry in 1964and 
1965, only 1 is known definitely to be engaged 
actively in fishing in Angolan waters. This is 
attributed to the adoption by Portugal in No- 
vember 1965 of legislation requiring the use 
of Angolan-owned fishing vessels and Portu- 
guese majority control of local companies. 
One of the South African fishing companies 
involved announced to its stockholders that it 
had completely withdrawn from the Angolan 
fishing industry and would probably forfeit 
US$70,000 paid as a first installment on its 
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purchase of a fish factory in the port of Mo- 
camedes. The South African companies had 
been attracted to Angola by reportedly large 
resources of pilchards and the absence of 
quota or seasonal restrictions on catches. 
(United States Embassy, Pretoria, April 13 
1966, and United States Consulate, Luanda, 
January 20, 1966.) 


Note: See Commercial Fisheries Review, December 1965 p. 50, 


March 1964 p, 40. 


TUNA SEASON SHORT 
IN NEW SOUTH WALES: 

The 1965 tuna fishing season in New South 
Wales was one of the shortest on record. It 
opened in mid-November and was over by the 
end of December. With some returns still 
due, the catch on January 1, 1966, was 2,260 
metric tons, about 300 tons less than in the 
previous season. By early January, most of 
the fleet had shifted to South Australia. (Aus- 
tralian Fisheries Newsletter, February 1966.) 





Australia 











Brazil 


PACKING FIRM STARTS FISHING FLEET: 

A food packing company based at Belem 
(northeast coast), Brazil, is purchasing three 
trawlers from Mazatlan, Mexico. These first 
three vessels mark the beginning of the com- 
pany's fishing fleet. The firm intends to pro- 
duce shrimp and spiny lobster products for 
foreign markets and salt fish (bacalao) and 
fish meal for the domestic market. (Ocean 
Fisheries, vol. 2, no. 1, January 1966. 








Canada 


CATCH EXPANSION FORECAST 
AT ATLANTIC OFFSHORE 
FISHING VESSEL CONFERENCE; 
The first Canadian Atlantic Offshore Fish- 
ing Vessel Conference was held February 
7-9, 1966, in Montreal. The vigorous cam- 
paign Canada is undertaking to increase its 
fish catch on the East Coast was emphasized 
at the Conference.’ Approximately 300 partic- 
ipants, including naval architects, fishermen, 
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fishing vessel owners, and fishery adminis- 
trators, as well as others allied with the fish- 
ing industry, attended. The Conference was 
sponsored by the Federal-Provincial Atlantic 
Fisheries Committee composed of the Gov- 
ernments of Quebec, Nova Scotia, New Bruns- 
wick, Newfoundland, Prince Edward Island, 
and Canada. The purpose was to stimulate 
development of vessel designs particularly 
suited to the specific requirements of Cana- 
da's Atlantic offshore fisheries through con- 
sideration and correlation of available data 
relating to the design of fishing vessels over 
100 gross tons with a view to developing im- 
proved concepts. Thirty-three papers were 
presented. The General Chairman was the 
Federal Deputy Minister of Fisheries of Can- 
ada, and Session Chairmen were the Deputy 
Ministers of Fisheries from each Province. 


In the opening address, the Federal Depu- 
ty Minister of Fisheries emphasized that in 
recent years there has been an expansion by 
Canadians in the long established East Coast 
fisheries for various species of groundfish, 
including cod, haddock, flounders, and ocean 
perch. Present catch is about one billion 
pounds annually. Based on the Canadian fish- 
ing industry's plans to increase its fishing 
power, an increase to two billion pounds or 
more in the next decade is expected. 


The agenda of the Conference was com- 
posed of three main items, and a summary of 
the points stressed under each follows: 


Provincial Government Plans: The Deputy Minister of 
Fisheries for each of the five Provinces reviewed the 
present offshore fishery and future plans for his province. 


QUEBEC: During the next 3 years, the Province con- 
templates financing the construction of 19 vessels over 
100 gross tons. They will range in size from 160 gross 
tons (90 feet) to 500 gross tons (155 feet). Itis expected 
that by 1975, the main increase in catch will be made up of 
herring--from 40 million pounds in 1965 to 175 million 
pounds in 1975. Ocean perch catches should increase 
from the present 35 million pounds to 60 million pounds by 
1975, and cod from 55 million to 78 million pounds. 


NOVA SCOTIA: At the end of 1964, the deep-sea fish- 
ing fleet consisted of 120 vessels. By 1968, the fleet in- 
ventory and projected catch would be as follows: 




















Table 1 « Nova Scotia Fleet Forecast in 1968 
Type of Vessel Size Number 
Feet 

Groundfish trawlers. .... + ee ee Over 100 90 
Herring vessels .....4 ecvecse 2 «+e | Over 100 ct) 
Whaling. ......- Crecccecceeccces Over 100 5 
Groundfish draggess.. 1.2. sees ee esrene 84-100 16 
BongelineS..csceccsesceescessses 84-100 20 
Sc: pdraggers .csccccsccevce « «ees | Over 100 50 

coors ereeces see sececces 221 
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Table 2 = Nova Scotia Catch 1964, and Forecast 1968 
Forecast Percentage 
Item 1964 1968 Change 
(Thousands of Pounds) % 
Groundfish. .....| 350,251 | 414,000 + 18 
Herring. ..++++-+| 98,545 500, 000 +400 
Whale meat ..... 1,600 5, 350 +235 
Swordfish, .....- 11, 856 10,000 - 16 
callops ..seeee- 15,979 12,000 - 25 














By 1975, it is estimated no change will occur from 
the 1968 figures for swordfish, scallops, and whale 
meat; but groundfish landings should be around 560 mil- 
lion pounds, up from the 1968 figure of 414 million 
pounds, with herring doubling that of 1968, reaching 1 
billion pounds. 


NEW BRUNSWICK: Offshore fishing operations in 
this Province are still comparatively smail. Plans call 
for an increase in these operations, but not by the con- 
struction of large single units (130-150 feet) since 
nearly all offshore fishing vessels are under single 
ownership andoperation. The New Brunswick Fisheries 
Department has, therefore, recommended to the Fisher- 
ies Loan Board of New Brunswick that the limit in the 
size of trawlers to be financed for fisheries be 100 feet. 
The trend in New Brunswick is toward the financing and 
construction of many West Coast-type combination ves- 
sels of both steel and wood. 


PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND: Offshore fishing in this 
Province did not start until 1950, when a 59-foot dragger 
commenced otter trawling. Vessels now range to 128 
feet. No projections were made for the future. One of 
the main problems is finding crews for large offshore 
vessels. Fishermen in Prince Edward Island are con- 
centrated in the lobster fishery which can be worked on 
a daily basis. 


NEWFOUNDLAND: It is projected that the number of 
offshore trawlers operating out of Newfoundland willin- 
crease from the present 47 to 179 by 1975. The ma- 
jority will consist of stern trawlers, each of about 400 
gross tons. Groundfish landings are projected at 1 bil- 
lion pounds by 1975, compared with 210 million pounds 
now. It is anticipated that the herring fleet, which con- 
sists of only four vessels, will increase considerably. 
The present herring fishery is based on cooperative 
exploration and gear research efforts by the Federal 
and Provincial Fisheries Departments and private in- 
dustry carried out in 1964. 


During the discussion which followed the Provincial 
presentations, no exceptions were taken to projected 
expansions in large vessel construction and landings. 

It was brought out, however, that production goals would 
also depend on increases in efficiency through new meth- 
ods of mechanization, automation, and preservation, as 
well as expanded programs of fishermen's training, 
gear research, and exploration. 


Fishing Industry Viewpoint; This session included 
the presentation of papers by leading members of in- 
dustry. One industry representative stressed the need 
for greater coordination between government and the 
fishing industry in the future development of fisheries. 
He indicated emphasis should be placed on the necessi- 
ty for automating fishing vessels to enable smaller crews 
to attain higher earnings as well as to improve handling 
methods and working conditions. The need for further 
explorations along with simultaneous development of 
new harvesting techniques for harvest of unutilized spe- 
cies was also stressed. 
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Another manager of a processing firm pointed out 
the importance of the United States market. He said, 
"the outlook for fishery products in North America is 
very optimistic. The demand in the United States will 
increase 40,000,000 pounds annually from population 
expansion alone... . Our Canadian industry is trying 
to take advantage of this situation and our trawler fleets 
have seen considerable buildup in the past few years." 
He also mentioned that Canada's problems are not those 
of marketing, butof supply and rising operating costs. 


A fishing vessel owner set forth his views in a pa- 
per entitled ''A Skipper's Viewpoint on Offshore Fish- 
ing Vessels." He indicated that ships without efficient 
antirolling and pitching systems willbe idle at the dock 
5 years from now because they will be unable to get 
crews. Also, that the crews of the future will come 
from Canada's high schools and fisheries colleges, 
supplemented perhaps by immigrants. He said naval 
architects, shipbuilders, and vessel owners should now 
think in terms of building vessels on which men of the 
future will want to fish. Vessel operators will have to 
get used to providing accommodations equal to or bet- 
ter than in the homes of shore workers. 


Vessel Design and Equipment Trends: Twenty-two 
papers on a variety of topics ranging from the design 
of various types of vessels through economic consider- 
ations and hydrodynamic characteristics of specific 
Canadian-designed stern trawlers were presented dur- 
ing session under this agendaitem. Of particular in- 
terest were several papers on the various aspects of 
the design of a 149-foot stern-ramp trawler suitable for 
the Northwest Atlantic fishery from Canadian ports. 
The design was the resull of a cooperative undertaking be- 
tween the Federal Industrial Development Service, the 
fishing industry, and a private naval architect. 








Automation of fishing vessels was discussed in several 
papers. Additional papers of interest were those on com- 
bination stern trawler-purse seiners, single-deck com- 
bination vessels, trawler development in Great Britain 
andGermany, and construction and design of fishing ves- 
sels in Great Britain and Canada, 1955-65. 

The featured speaker emphasized the need for con- 
tinued activity and improvement of all vessel designs. 
He also indicated the great need for operational rec- 
ords on the actual performance of fishing vessels as a 
basis for future development. 


--E. A. Schaefers, Chief, 
Branch of Exploratory Fishing, 
Bureau of Commercial Fisheries, 
U, S, Department of the Interior, 
Washington, D. C. 


* KKK & 


PROCESSING COMPLEX ON 
GASPE PENINSULA PLANNED: 

The small fishing community of Riviere- 
au-Renard on the Gaspe Peninsula is the site 
of a C$3.5 million fish-processing plant being 
built with financial aid from the Quebec Pro- 
vincial Government. Attraction of the loca= 
tion is a harbor that is practically ice-free 
year-round. The Quebec Provincial Govern- 
ment also proposes to finance the construc- 
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tion of an ice-making plant, cold-storage, and 
vessel facilities at Riviere-au-Renard. 


Plans for the new facilities on the Gaspe 
Peninsula wereannounced February 23, 1966, 
during the dedication of a new cold-storage 
and fish-distribution center at Quebec. The 
announcement was made jointly by a repre- 
sentative of a large fisheries cooperative 
federation and the Quebec Provinical Minister 
of Industry and Commerce. 


It was also announced that the fisheries 
cooperative had under construction a 157- 
foot trawler which is sufficiently large to 
operate all year. The federation was also 
building two smaller trawlers, 87 and 60 feet 
long, respectively. (United States Consul, 
Quebec, March 3, 1966.) 


* eK KKK 
FISHERY LANDINGS, 1965: 


Canadian total sea fisheries landings (in- 
cluding Newfoundland) during 1965 amounted 








Fig. 1 = Off the British Columbia coast of Canada, a purse-seiner 
is drawing the net tighter around a good catch of herring. 





Canadian Fisheries Catch and Value of Selected Species, 


1964-1965 
wre a tendon 
pecies 1965 1964 
. « (1,000 Lbs.) . . 








Value | 
1965 | 1964 
+ » (1,000 C$). 





Atlantic Coast: 


Cod... eee | 569,661 | 575,702} 23,152 | 22,061 
Haddock ....-. 92,721 | 106,313 6,041 6, 224 
Pollock . « « « 51,712 56,956 1,878 1,832 
Flounder and sole. | 201,523 | 161, 864 6,509 5,240 
Herring. .... + | 403,972 | 312,605 4,272 3, 206 


Swordfish... 6. 8,034 | 11,857] 3,347] 3,561 





Lobsters. . + e+ 40,491 41,876| 26,616 | 24,244 
| Scallons eecee 19,710 16,684 | 10, 847 7,276 
\Pacific Coast: 


Halibut. .... 
Herring... +. 443,555 > 2 
Salmon . ....-. 86,099 | 124,220] 24,962] 30,244 
1/including 7, 387,000 pounds (C$2, 482,000) landed in U, S. 
2/Including 8, 168,000 pounds (C$2,039, 000) landed in U, S. 


1/32, 372 | 2/33,292 |1/10,914 | 2/8, 309 
505,286] 6, 158 
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Fig. 2 - The Acadia Albatross, a modern Canadian stern trawler. 
The vessel, all-welded steel strengthened for navigation in ice, 
is 152 feet long overall. Vessel is operated by a Nova Scotia 
fisheries firm. 


to 2,295.6 million pounds (valued at C$140.7 
million) as compared with 2,238.8 million 
pounds (valued at C$132.4 million) during 
1964. (Monthly Review of Canadian Fisheries 
Statistics, December 1965.) 





* KK K 


GOVERNMENT TO HELP FISHING 
INDUSTRY REPAIR NEWFOUNDLAND 
STORM DAMAGE: 

The Canadian Federal and Newfoundland 
Governments have reached agreement on 
compensation to fishermen who suffered se- 
vere losses in the storms of January 19 and 
28, 1966. 





The damage reported from all sections of 
Newfoundland totaled C$510,000 with a major 
concentration of loss in the Conception Bay- 
Southen Shore area, where losses reached 
approximately $400,000. Losses covered a 
wide range of fishing vessels and equipment, 
although the heaviest losses involved destruc- 
tion of fish-processing and other shore in- 
stallations. 


Compensation plans were announced by the 
Federal Fisheries Minister on April 7, 1966. 
The Canadian Federal Government will as- 





sume responsibility for assisting fishermen 
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in the restoration of landings and local proc- 
essing facilities in settlements where these 
have been largely demolished. This will be 
done through an acceleration of the Federal 
Government's community program to pro- 
vide suitable facilities in Newfoundland for 
the handling of either fresh or salted fish de- 
pending on the wishes of the fishermen con- 
cerned. It is estimated that the additional 
cost of such works may reach $500,000 over 
the next year. 


The Newfoundland Provincial Government 
will assume responsibility for compensation 
up to 60 percent of replacement value to in- 
dividual fishermen in the major disaster 
areas for their losses of fishing vessels, en- 
gines, and cod traps. 


In view of the time required to plan and 
design suitable community facilities, the 
Federal Fisheries Minister pointed out that 
in any community where damage was such 
that fishermen could not carry on the 1966 
fishing operations, temporary facilities would 
be provided as quickly as possible. The min- 
ister also indicated that the Federal Depart- 
ment of Public Works would endeavor to re- 
store public wharves and other facilities as 
quickly as possible and particularly insettle- 
ments where damage seriously interferes 
with the 1966 fishery. (Canadian Department 
of Fisheries, Ottawa, April 7, 1966.) 


* KKK 


QUEBEC'S MARITIME FISHERIES, 1965: 
Total Quebec landings of fishery products 
in 1965 amounted to about 142.4 million pounds 




















Quebec's Maritime Fisheries Catch and Value of Selected 
Species, 1964-1965 
Species 1965 1964 

1,000 C$ 1,000 al 

Lbs. 1,000 Lbs. 1 
iCod 51,265 | 2,019 | 53,536 | 1,887 
Herring. .cccccce 46,065 270 | 40,957 290 
Ocean perch ....+.- 27,678 766 | 20,208 559 
Salmon . .-0.e-e ° 571 361 448 259 
Lobster . «20 eee 3,293 | 1,801 3,168 | 1,549 
Halibut. .... eecee 449 95 428 106 
Plaice. ...+-« erie ee 7,369 234 5,634 174 
Mackerel... eee 771 23 1,980 61 
addock ..eceece 427 21 622 30 
melt... ++ eeee 642 52 743 86 




















with a value of C$6.3 million as compared 
with 131.2 million pounds, valued at C$5.3 
million in 1964-- an increase of 8.5 percent 
in quantity and 18.9 percent in value. (Quebec 
Bureau of Statistics.) 


* KK K 
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PROGRAM TO IMPROVE 
FISH HANDLING AT SEA: 

The Inspection Service of the Canadian 
Federal Department of Fisheries is placing 
emphasis on the proper handling of fish aboard 
fishing vessels as part of its program to 
bring about improved quality of fishery prod- 
ucts. Increasing competition from other 
countries in traditionally Canadian markets 
for processed fish, together with rising living 
standards in the countries where those mar- 
kets exist, has resulted in demands for high- 
er-quality products. 





Dockside inspection is now carried out on 
a voluntary basis in Canada. There have been 
suggestions from leaders in the fishing in- 
dustry as well as from government officials 
that such inspection should be mandatory. 
This would ensure the maintenance of proper 
construction standards and cleanliness of 
fish-holding pens aboard vessels. It would 
also ensure that each vessel had sufficient 
ice aboard to chill the catch adequately. 


In the meantime, the Canadian Inspection 
Service is cooperating with fishing skippers 
and crews in an educational program de- 
signed to demonstrate the best methods of 
handling fish at sea. (Trade News, Canadian 
Department of Fisheries, January 1966.) 


%* OK OK OK 


PUMPS TO UNLOAD SALMON 
DEVELOPED IN BRITISH COLUMBIA: 

The following summary of British Colum- 
dia development work on fish pumps for larg- 
er size fish was published by the Canadian 
Department of Fisheries in Trade News, De- 
cember 1965: 





Four fish pumps have been developed in 
British Columbia. Experimental work began 
at the Vancouver laboratory of the Fisheries 
Research Board of Canada in 1961 on an un- 
loading method based on the assumption that 
fish could be lifted from a pressure vessel 
by the impelling force exerted by circulating 
water. Compressed air was provided to re- 
place the fish as they left the tank and to 
maintain the necessary static pressure. 


The small laboratory apparatus designed 
for these tests operated very successfully 
and provided the engineering data for much 
larger equipment installed on a salmon pack- 
er later that year. 
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"Derek Todd" Pump: The significant find- 
ings from the laboratory experiments were 
that the fish delivery pipe should be a little 
larger than the depth of the largest fish and 
that the linear velocity of the transporting 
water should be about 4 feet per second. The 
prototype pump was installed on the salmon 
packer Derek Todd, and has been used during 
salmon seasons for the last 5 years. It is 
used to rapidly unload salmon from four cy- 
lindrical pressure tanks permanently in- 
stalled in the holds of the vessel where fish 
are held in refrigerated see water. 





Although it seems unlikely that future ves- 
sels will be equipped to discharge salmon in 
this way, the Derek Todd installation has 
provided much useful information which has 
been incorporated into the design of succeed- 
ing pumps. 





The fishing company which owns the Derek 
Todd soon developed a successor to that pump. 
It was installed on a barge to serve as fish 
unloader for a fleet of fishing vessels and col- 
lectors. 


Barge Pump: This pump combines asuc- 
tion system for sucking up fish from the hold 
in a stream of water, with the pressure dis- 
charge system used on the first pump. Two 
pressure tanks are used alternately to pro- 
vide continuous unloading, one tank being 
filled with fish, while the other one is emp- 
tied. The piping system employs swing check 
valves, and butterfly valves to reverse the 
flow and bypass the pump. 





Most of the problems encountered in the 
design of the second pump and in early trials 
have now been overcome, and satisfactory 
performance has been achieved during the 
last two seasons. Maximum fish unloading 
rate is about 60 short tons of fish per hour. 
Salmon up to 30 pounds in weight are rou- 
tinely handled and fish up to 60 pounds have 
been passed. 


Provision for surplus water and tank 
storage had to be made. This was necessary 
to avoid pollution from harbor water, tosim- 
plify priming the system, and provide a jet 
of water for stirring up fish in the tanks, 
which is necessary for continuous unloading. 
This storage tank, plus the two main unload- 
er tanks, together with the other equipment 
such as diesel engine, pumps, vacuum pump, 
etc., comprise avery heavy load for the barge. 
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In this system the fish must be introduced 
into a 10-inch pipe twice--the second time 
when leaving the tanks on the barge. Pump- 
ing rate for the circulating water is variable 
between 700 and 2,000 gailons per minute. 
Alternate cycles for loading and unloading the 
tanks are at two-minute intervals. The op- 
erator makes the necessary valve change 
manually. The single operator required for 
the barge pump stands on a small platform 
attached to the suction pipe just above the in- 
take nozzle. From this position he can start 
or stop the pump, raise or lower the intake 
or rotate the nozzle, and direct the flow of 
returning water to ensure continuous fish un- 
loading. This arrangement facilitates removal 
ofsurplus ice and flushing out of the fish hold. 


Power is supplied by a 90-horsepower 
diesel engine and most of the components are 
direct driven from it. 


Laboratory Design for Improved Water 
Suction Pump: The next pump is one devel- 
oped at the Vancouver laboratory of the Fish- 
eries Research Board of Canada. This pump 
was developed simultaneously with the previ- 
ous one, but with the intention of rectifying 
or eliminating some of the less desirable 
features of the "barge'' pump which were evi- 
dent even before it was built. At the present 
time, the new laboratory pump has not been 
fully proven and further development work is 
needed. However, a pilot model performed 
very well, as did the prototype during brief 
trials. The pump resembles the previous one 
in that there are two chambers with screens 
for collecting fish, and check valves and but- 
terfly valves are used to alternately direct 
the flow of water to certain points in the sys- 
tem. However, the fish-collecting chambers 
are much smaller in this model and the in- 
ternal diameter remains 10 inches. Since 
each of these chambers holds only 25 fish per 
cycle, alternate cycles occur much more fre- 
quently--at full capacity the cycles being 
about 25 seconds for filling the first chamber, 
followed by 5 seconds for the unloading cycle. 
Automatic control of the system is achieved 
through a differential pressure controller 
which actuates a compressed-air operated 
ram to change the valve settings. 








The features of this pump are: (1) It is 
relatively small and requires little auxiliary 
equipment, although it is a full-sized pump 
having an output of 30 tons per hour. (2) Out- 
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put can be regulated through the pressure 
controller. (3) After the fish enter the 10- 
inch intake, no subsequent reorientation is 
needed. (4) Little, if any, make-up water is 
required so that when unloading from re- 
frigerated sea water carriers there is little 
heating of the circulating water, a very de- 
sirable feature if further storage on shore is 
necessary. (5) Because of its relatively small 
size, the pump canbe mounted for raising or 
lowering and tidal changes need not affect it. 
(6) Pump motor size is 30 horsepower for a 
6-inch centrifugal pump having an output of 
1,500 gallons per minute against a 60-foot 
head. 


" Air-Lift'' Pump: Finally there is the "air- 
lift’ pump which is also an experimental 
model developed at the Vancouver laboratory. 
Air-lift pumps have long been used for pump- 
ing from wells and in other applications re- 
quiring pumping from considerable depths. 
The equipment required is simple and inex- 
pensive and satisfactory flow rates are a- 
chieved if the necessary submergence can be 
obtained. 


The operation of these pumps depends on 
the introduction of air into a pipe below the 
surface of the liquid at a depth approximately 
twice the distance that the liquid is to be lifted 
above its surface. The density of the column 
of air and liquid in the pipe is thus reduced 
below that of the liquid outside and a contin- 
uous flow results. The unique feature of the 
air-lift system developed in Vancouver for 
use in elevating fish, is the creation of a 
"false'' submergence by connecting a second 
vertical tube to the first with a return bend. 
By introducing air into the discharge leg of 
this U-tube at a suitable depth, a mixture of 
water and fish can be pumped from near the 
surface to a higher level. Further, by adding 
a syphon to the intake leg of the U-tube, fish can 
be pumped from the hold of a vessel onto a 
wharf providing the water is deep enough to 
obtain the necessary submergence. This depth 
of water can also be obtained by sinking a 
caisson beside the wharf. 


Some advantages of the air-lift pump over 
other types are: (1) It is inexpensive to build, 
cost of the rigging being the major item. (2) 
The fish do not meet any restrictions after 
they enter the intake. They do not encounter 
any such devices as check valves, screens, 
or airlocks. Consequently the likelihood of 
physical damage is greatly diminished. (3) 
A skilled operator is not required since there 
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are no timing devices or stages. As hasbeen 
pointed out, most of the other pumps utilize 
either airlocks or valve arrangements to 
transfer the fish from suction to discharge. 
(4) The estimated unloading rate is approxi- 
mately 30 tons per hour. 


Note: For additional information write to the Canadian Depart- 
ment of Fisheries, Director of Information and Education Service, 
Ottawa, Canada. 





* KK OK XK 


BULK HANDLING OF HERRING MEAL 
TESTED IN BRITISH COLUMBIA: 

Work is being carried out in British Co- 
lumbia to develop suitable handling, storage, 
and loading devices for herring meal in bulk. 
Recent investigations by the Fisheries Re- 
search Board of Canada established the anti- 
oxidant BHT (Butylated Hydroxytoluene) tobe 
effective in reducing oil oxidation and attend- 
ant "heating" in herring meal. This led to 
the introduction in 1965 of experimental bulk 
handling and shipping of BHT-treated meal 
by a fish meal plant. Preliminary tests using 
large cartons were followed by successful 
bulk shipments to the United States of 250 
tons of meal in railway hopper cars. (Trade 
News, Canadian Department of Fisheries, 
December 1965.) 











Chile 


REAPPEARANCE OF ANCHOVY PREVENTS 
CLOSURE OF FISH MEAL PLANT: 

A mass reappearance of anchovy off the 
Chilean coast in December 1965 came intime 
to prevent the closing of the fish-meal proc- 
essing factory at Iquique operated by South 
African fishery interests. This was revealed 
by the Chairman of a South-West African 
firm with an interest in the Iquique plant. The 
Chairman had indicated to shareholders ear- 
lier that if no fish of any consequence were 
caught in December 1965, the factory would 
be put on a care-and-maintenance basis. 





Reporting on the favorable turn of devel- 
opments, the Chairman advised stockholders 
on February 2, 1966, as follows: "Fishing 
has improved considerably, and your plant 
has processed over 20,000 metric tons since 
December 8, This tonnage handled is in ex- 
cess of the total amount processed during the 
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first 11 months of last year. I must pointout, 
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however, that it now appears that this is a 
seasonal fishery and we cannot expect heavy 
fishing during the winter months. We have 
now covered all our outstanding fish meal 
commitments and thus are in a position to 
take advantage of the considerably higher 
fish-meal prices presently appertaining on 
world markets."' (The South African Shippin 
News and Fishing Industry Review, February 
1966.) 








* KOK OK 


INAUGURATION OF 
ANCHOVY CONSERVATION: 

Following the establishment of a conser- 
vation program in Peru, the Government of 
Chile recently took the first official action to 
protect Chilean anchovy resources. Supreme 
Decree 118 (Ministry of Agriculture) of March 
4, 1966 (Diario Oficial of March 28) prohibits 
the "extraction, sale, purchase, transport 
and possession: of anchovy less than 12 cen- 
timeters (about 4.7 inches) long; a tolerance 
of 20 percent is allowed in the catch. 








Although this is the first official conser- 
vation measure introduced for the anchovy, 
the industry had previously attempted to limit 
the size of the fish taken through an unofficial 
program of voluntary restraints. The decree 
establishes no sanctions, and enforcement is 
recognized as still a major problem. (United 
States Embassy, Santiago, April 4, 1966.) 





Colombia 


JAPANESE TUNA ENTERPRISE 
FAILS TO MATERIALIZE: 

A Japanese-Colombian joint tuna enter - 
prise was to be established in Colombia. 
This information was based on an article in 
the Japanese periodical Suisan Kezai Shim- 
bun of November 25, 1965. It has since been 
reported that this enterprise failed to mate- 
rialize. 

Note: 











See Commercial Fisheries Review, February 1966 p. 56. 


GB 


ADDITIONS TO CUBAN FISHING FLEET: 
On March 20, 1966, the first of the six 
cod-fishing trawlers built for the Cuban Na- 
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Cuba (Contd.): 


tional Fishing Institute by Vigo (Spain) ship- 
yards arrived in the Havana fishing port. 
Named Manjuari, the trawler is manned by 56 
men, including 9 officers. The captain and 
chief mate of the Manjuari are Soviet citizens, 
the rest are Cubans. The trawler will operate 
primarily in the Northwest Atlantic, off New- 
foundland and Labrador Peninsula. 


On March 25, 1966, a 575-ton tuna fishing 
vessel (the Jurel) was launched for Cuba in 
Bilbao, Spain, shipyards, the Associated Press 
reported. 


FISHERY LANDINGS IN 1965: 

At a Cuban National Fishing Institute press 
conference in Havana, preliminary data on 
Cuban fisheries were reported. Total fishery 
landings in 1965 amounted to about 40,000 
metric tons, about 10 percent more than the 
36,300 tons in 1964. Fishing cooperatives 
(similar to Soviet "kolkhozes") in 1965 landed 
about 32,000 tons and the state-owned deep- 
sea fleet about 8,000 tons. Cooperatives' 
catch included about 9,000 tons of spiny lob- 
sters, mostly for export. 





Over 600 small vessels have been added 
to the Cuban fishing fleet. Cuba now has on 
order 20 tuna clippers and 6 cod-fishing 
trawlers in Spain in addition to a stepped-up 
program of domestic vessel construction. 
These additions are bound to increase Cuban 
high-seas landings considerably; 1966 plan 
for the state-owned fleet provides a catch of 
17,000 tons or about 130 percent over last 
year's. To satisfy the need for crews, over 
3,000 students are presently training in vari- 
ous fishery institutes, schools, and training 
centers; several hundred of these study inthe 
U.S.S.R. 


HAVANA FISHING PORT: 

Havana's fishing port will be finished on 
or about July 26, 1966, to celebrate the Cuban 
revolutionary holiday, according to Cuban 
sources. Built at a cost of 30 million pesos 
(US$30 million), the Havana port will accom- 
modate 130 medium-sized (250-600 gross tons) 
Cuban and Soviet fishing vessels. 





kkk K & 
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IMPORTS OF MOROCCAN FISH MEAL: 








Morocco plans to export about 4,000 metric 
tons of fish meal to Cuba in 1966. Those ex- 
ports were included in a trade agreement 
signed between Morocco and Cuba in Febru- 
ary 1965. (United States Embassy, Rabat, 
February 4, 1966.) 


Editor's Note: In the past, Morocco also 
exported to Cuba large amounts of canned 
sardines and small quantities of canned mack- 
erel and canned tuna. 


* KK KX 


SERVICING OF SOVIET FISHING VESSELS: 
An agreement was signed at Havana on 
February 4, 1966, between Cuba and the So- 
viet Union providing for the servicing of the 
Soviet fishing fleet in the newly constructed 
fishing port at Havana. Built with Soviet as- 
sistance, the Havana fishing port is the larg- 
est in Latin America. Its ship repair yards, 
floating dock, and cold-storage plant are fully 
operational. A communications center was 

being installed. 





% OK OK OK 


SHELLFISH EXPORTS TO FRANCE: 

In January 1966, France imported from 
Cuba fresh and preserved crustaceans valued 
at 705,000 F (US$143,000) and natural spong- 
es valued at 123,000 F (US$25,000). (United 
States Embassy, Paris, March 22, 1966.) 





Editor's Note: Crustaceans exported were 
no doubt spiny lobsters. 


Denmark 


FISHERY LANDINGS, PRICES, 
PROCESSING, AND FOREIGN TRADE 
IN 1965 AND OUTLOOK FOR 1966: 

Catch: Landings of fish in local ports by 
Danish fishing craft during 1965 were 3 per- 
cent less than in 1964, according to prelim- 
inary data (table 1). A poor last quarter was 
responsible for the first annual catch decline 
since 1960. There was a decline in the catch 
of herring, industrial fish, flatfish, brisling, 
eel, Norway lobster, and starfish. But land- 
ings were up for cod, cod-like fish, macker- 
el, salmon, deep-water shrimp, and mussels. 
Production of pond trout set a new record. 
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Table 1 - Danish Fishery Landings, 1964-1965 
Species 1965 | 1964 
- « (Metric Tons). . 
Landings in Denmark by Danish Vessels: 
SMELLS 5 6 eG Cee bes oie ais $8, 415 74, 063 
oY es DET ELUNE WOMENS TE US 77,744 65, 737 
Cod-like2/..escerceccccee 74,968 58,544 
ne Er ta a er 344,776 360, 445 
Brisling... 2.2. ccecccceccees 5,285 10, 868 
Mackerel... ccc cccccccce 6,769 6,551 
Eelse wee cccrccccccccecs 3,245 3, 331 
Salmon. ...ccccecccccves 1,417 1, 371 
Pond trout .. cc cccccccsece 10,976 8, 460 
Other fish3/. 2. eee ccrccccece 217,997 241,746 
Norway lobster .. 2... ceccecece 1,780 > 
Deep-water shrimp Tr theme 4,990 3, 280 
Other shellfish .. ec cccscecece 129 60 
Mussels. 2 eee ccc cccccces 18, 248 16, 388 
Starfish... ec cccrccccccees 1,936 3, 447 
Total4j/ + +e+eeecereeeecns 828, 675 856, 583 
Landings in Denmark by foreign vessels 203, 587 200, 930 
Grand Total. . . . « « » « «+ « » » | 1,032,262 | 1,057,513 
Danish landings in foreign ports: . » » « 3,724 4,290 
1/Plaice, flounder, dab, common sole, etc. 
i2/Haddock, coalfish, hake, ling, etc. 
3/Mostly industrial fish such as sand eel, Norway pout, etc, 
Does not include Danish landings in foreign ports, 
ource: Danish Ministry of Fisheries. 





Danish landings in foreign ports were down 
13 percent as a result of unloading difficulties 
in Great Britain. Landings by foreign fisher- 
men (mostly Swedish) in Danish ports were 
slightly higher. 


Prices: The ex-vessel prices paid for 
landed fish were generally higher during 1965. 
Table 2 shows monthly prices for selected 
species for July-December 1965 as well as 
the price range for July-December 1964. 


Processing: Danish production of most 
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processed fishery items was higher in 1965 
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than in 1964 (table 3). The overall produc- 
tion of fresh and frozen fillets (including 
blocks) was up substantially. Increased pro- 
duction of cod and herring fillets more than 



























































Table 3 « Danish Production of Processed Fishery Products, 
1964-1965 
Product 1965 | 1964 
» » (Metric Tons). . 
Canned Products: 
Herring & sprat. 2... cceccce 2, 805 2, 868 
Mackerel. ..2.-cccccccecce 1,897 2,148 
Other fish . wc ccccccesece 3,912 4, 196 
SE hy 5c os 5a 1, 300 994 
DEMERS 6". nie se 9 ‘cs b's 6 ae 710 633 
{Up TT" (Pee ees 10, 624 10, 839 | 
Semipreserved Products: 
Hereing © aprat . 2°. ‘ssc 6's eee %s 5,596 4, 800 
Other fidh. . 0 2/0 « 010 00 0 66 B'S 506 382 
Mussels. . . « «eo coccsccsceces 748 628 
Total semipreserved ....+e- 6, 850 5, 810 
Fresh & Frozen Fillets: 
Cod p wie e0le tere ete tetedstelete 26,596 20, 873 
9 gs ag RR a Ee 3, 300 1,415 
Pisice . 2c 020 0's 0 0'e 0 0 6 0 0 17,054 18,556 
Other flatfish . oe 6 6's 8 6.06 bis 6 2,151 1,236 
FiareINg «<< c'0 <0 oe 0166 '0*6'e ole 51,538 35, 997 
Other figh | .’. 2... 0 2 2 0:0 2 -9'9 9% 114 163 
Total fresh and frozen fil'ets . . .. | 100,753 78, 240 
Smoked Products: 
Herring & sprat. «2 ee ee ee ees 2,067 2,001 
Mackerel. . cc cccccececcce 1,783 1, 808 
Rel .6--v-0-s ee 0 0 6090 6 6 6 6 018 715 705 
Salmon & trout. ..-cccercececes 767 514 
Other fish and shellfish . ss 6 & SS 235 196 
Total smoked. . . - «++ seeeces 5,567 5,224 
Miscellaneous Products: 
Force meat2/..eeeeseeveces 1,979 1,708 
Salted herring ...2.scccecce 159 127 
Dry-salted cod. wee eee eevee 186 417 
Other fishery products .....e-.-. 1,598 1,279 
Total miscellaneous ....-s.-se-e 3,922 3,531 
industrial Products: 
EOE 4&4 10'S" s be 0 0c 0in'e een n 108,030 
Oil ..0\e « 6 0 « 6 6 0 00 616 ee me 39,733 31,801 
Ensilage3/ «es cccccscccse 5,969 7,240 
Solubles .....s.ccccececesece 16, 822 11, 829) 
Total industrial. . . . ..2.oesec-se | 1/9,204 158, 900 
1/Haddock, coalfish, hake, ling, etc. 
2/Groundfish, milk, and flour, 
3/Chemically-treated raw fish, 
Source: Danish Ministry of Fisheries. 


















































Table 2 - Danish Ex-Vessel Average Prices During July-December 1965 and Price Range for for July-December 1964 
: 1965 | July-December 1964 
Species July | August | September [ October | November | December High | Low 
eoceccec ccc 0c (Ue Se Cents Per Poundjescccescencce (U. S. Cents Per Pound) 
Cod, drawn. ... 6.5 6.7 7.3 7.3 8.6 8.7 8.4 S.7 
Plaice, drawn. . .| 16.3 17.4 19.6 19.1 20.2 19.1 15,1 11,1 
Industrial fish . . 1.6 1.8 1.9 2.0 2.1 2.0 1.3 1.2 
Herring for food. 6.5 6.3 6.2 5.5° 5.6 6.3 5.1 4,1 
SUA 6c. bs 0 1-08 49.1 49.7 44.5 44.6 39.9 43.2 33.1 
Salmon « . ose 2s} 92.5 85.2 86.6 87.0 110.4 123.7 131.5 101.8 
Haddock ..... 6.1 6.2 7.0 6.3 9.4 10.0 7.8 6.0 
Coalfish. . 2... 5.2 5.5 8.9 10.0 12.3 12.6 13.1 6.1 
Common sole. ..| 76.9 81,0 82.9 67.6 61.2 75.1 100.6 76.0 
Fel, silver .... - 64.8 58.4 - 89.8 88.0 88.4 50.2 
Eel, yellow.... - 48.6 46.4 - 46.2 47.7 46.0 39.9 
Norway lobster . .| 47.6 51,0 49.8 45.6 49.8 57.9 50.3 26.4 
Lobster . . » . « « | 145.4 137.6 130.1 104.1 89.3 93.0 136.5 84.5 
Shrimp: 
deep-water ...]/ 23.9 28.4 28.2 25.5 29.9 37.8 40.3 32.7 
bee ose e) 43.7 Mis: 89.8 91.3 ~ ~ 106.4 58.5 
Dogfish . > ~ - ~ 7.8 9.9 7.0 6.5 
Source: Danish Ministry of Fisheries, 
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offset a slight decline in that of plaice fillets. 
More fish meal, oil, and solubles were pro- 





duced in 1965 despite a poor last quarter. The 
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quantity of smoked and semipreserved prod- 
ucts increased, but that of canned fish was 
down slightly because of lower production of 
herring, sprat, mackerel, and other fish 


items such as tuna, trout, liver, and roe. 












































































































































Table 4 =Danish4/ Fishery Exports by Commodity, 1965 
Exports in 1965 Change from 1964 
Product Cuantity Value Beauty| Vales) 
Metric Tons Kr, 1,000 US $1,000 | .. (Percent)... 
Herring and sprat. eee ec ccs eccecces 55, 369 61, 246 8, 881 27 -2 
ea a ee 52, 480 108, 520 15,735 +18 +39 
Plaice .ccccccvecccccrccesveccce 8,097 22, 853 3,314 =33 ~18 
Cad. 01d. G1 .6 6. 0.10.06 .6.0 6.0. 0.0.0.0 6 ene 7,681 19,297 2,798 -20 #11 
Pond trout eccccccccccsseccccecs 6,949 43, 809 6, 352 +23 +6 
MOM... » oles « 6 &he,% ae ee ee ke a 3,493 39, 659 5,751 - 6 +8 
Offal ou @ S)e.0 Vere 4.0.6 0 paeene ee 17,574 7,998 1, 160 +2 +14 
Other. ....-. ewe ewe Pe 29, 899 94,425 13,692 - 3 +14 
Total fresh products... seeeesceeees 181,542 397, 807 57,683 -9 +11 
Frozen Products: 
Herring and sprat. «cece ccc ccecccece 4,537 4,980 722 -28 -15 
Fillets zccccceeseccesecececee 38, 629 174,481 25, 300 +10 +29 
Peed Cast i's o> 20.6.5 65.6 6 40 6.0 b cee 3,793 26,940 3,906 +50 +32 
Other. «e+ se cere cresreseeessess 5,323 26, 375 3,824 - 8 +35 
Total frozen products . . 2 sescsessececs 52,282 232,776 33,752 +5 +28 
Salted Products: 
CIEUMINE & 0. 414 0.6.2. 950 9.4.0 009 6 tate 3, 604 10, 268 1,489 - 6 -1 
Pytelel G60 o 6 is 'b'v.c és we ele eee e 1, 638 8,071 1, 170 +41 +52 
Other. ..scescsessesecceceesers 964 4,487 651 +9 +40 
TltGs DOOR SEEMES « « 6 «5 6 66 6 0-0 bbe 6, 206 22, 826 3, 310 +5 +21 
Smoked Products: 
OL BOO car 381 9, 389 1, 361 +44 +29 
Other. -ccccccccrccressececc’ es | 2,008 291 +3 + 6 
Total smoked products ........-. =o he 758 ] 11, 397 1,652 +20 +24 
Canned Products: 
Fish: 
~ Sprat andherring. «ccccsccvecceccccecs 3,696 13,481 1,955 -16 -11 
Mackerel ,.cccccccccesscccctee 553 2,334 339 +21 +15 
ee ee 1,444 6, 293 912 +15 +18 
BOCM COUNOE TMD 5 og tc ete eet ssi s 5,693 22, 108 _3, 206 -7 -2 
Shellfish: 
BEES 0b @ 6.0.46 0166 4:0. 6\4,4.0.0: 4.6.0.0 896 10, 456 1,516 +55 54 
MNIGIS ews eecceceeecocececees 923 4,113 596 +58 +61 
Other... -c- ‘fh wae ee eee Pe 9 116 17 -50 ~66 
Total canned shellfish... ... +++. 1, 828 14, 685 2, 129 55 +52 
Semipreserved Products: 
Fish: 
"Wate. a ve OOS bie 6 ees Ok 526 7,184 1,042 +58 +57 
DO) ce hs cbeeces ees 6h CES 171 1,614 234 +61 +47 
a REE TEES ee ee ee 670 1,964 285 +83 +92 
+ 0 fi giaatabaese Aa trap pede eda beaee. 69 174 25 -80 -73 
Other... see eee see es sees 534 3,238 469 +38 +50 
Total semipreserved MN ole @wls.:6 ao wf we 1,970 14, 174 2,055 +29 +49 
Shellfish: 
man MO a ee 205 4,498 652 +27 +49 
cnet pT ORR 769 3, 154 458 +10 +14 
Omer. seco ess io tases 6s 2 30 4 -30 -52 
Total sem ineeserved “shellfish os« 6 aes 6 976 7,682 1,114 +13 +31 
Industrial Products: 
SIGSEING MNOEL ¢ «00d. 61e 0 000 0 6 6 be 06 @ 64, 380 84,784 12,294 +14 +37 
Other fish meal... cccccccecescccs 4,735 5,683 824 -~4 +22 
Fish solubles cc ccceececce eee ree 24,090 12,917 1, 873 +39 +47 
Fish ensilage ec ec cccccccccccccos 91 55 8 -54 -38 
Trout H0dB/ «sce e enc ccceeeecese 341 566 82 +349 +229 
Fish Of. ow pease ees eseaee esses 51,791 70, 876 10, 277 +7 +104 
otal industrial products ...+e+sseseeees 145,428 174, 881 25, 358 +33 +59 
Grand total.» cececcccccecescse 396, 683 898, 336 130, 259 : +24 
1/Includes direct shipments from Greenland. 
2/Coalfish or saithe (colored to simulate salmon). 
3/Includes small quantity of animal food. 
Note: Export data include direct landings by Danish vessels in foreign ports, which in 1965 included 2, 884 tons delivered to 
the United Kingdom, 482 tons to Norway, 303 tons to Sweden, and 29 tons to the Netherlands. 
Source: Danish Ministry of Fisheries. 
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Denmark (Contd.): 


Exports: For the year 1965, Danish fish- 
ery products were again exported in record 
amounts with a 6-percent increase in quan- 
tity and a 24-percent increase in value (table 4.) 
The amount of fresh fish exported declined 9 
percent mainly due to the continued exporta- 
tion of less herring in the round and more as 
fillets. The value of frozen fillet exports in- 
creased 29 percent on a 10-percent gain in 
quantity, as increased demand resulted in 
higher prices for cod, plaice, and herring fil- 
lets. More smoked salmon, caviar, sdlaks 
(salmon substitute), shrimp, mussels, and 
other higher-priced fishery products were 
exported--a reflection of rising European 
purchasing power. The average prices re- 
ceived for exports of fish meal, solubles, and 
oil were up 21 percent, 6 percent, and 19 
percent, respectively, as world market prices 
for industrial products increased in 1965. 

The European Common Market once again 


was the best market for Danish fishery prod- 
ucts, accounting for 44 percent of the value 















































of the 1965 exports (table 5). Denmark's 
Table 5 = Value of Danish Fishery Exports!/ by Areas 
and Major Countries, 1965 
eet Change 
Destination 1965 from 1964 
Kr, US$ 
1,000 | 1,000 | Percent 
By Areas: 
Common Market (EEC) .... .- | 362,000} 52,490 +18 
European Free Trade Assn, (EFTA) | 325,000] 47,125 +21 
East Bloc . 22 ee eee cays 34,000} 4,930 - 3 
Other countries . « «+ «+--+ | 106,000) 15,370 +29 
Totall/ | 827,000/119,915} _ +20 
By Leading Countries: | 
West Germany. « « ee + eo © « | 244,000; 35, 380 +24 
United Kingdom. .......~ | 138,000! 20,010) +5 
Sweden . . 2 eee eee eee | 110,000) 15,950 +39 
United States... 20 - + | 60,000; 8,700 +82 
Switzerland . 2. .eeeeeee | 51,000} 7,395 +28 
Italy. eee cece ececcvecce | 47,000; 6,815 +7 
Relghitn ¢ 63:50 se <6 s- os | BE, UGRL ys 3.77 eee 
Netherlands .. 62s .e<«ess | 23,000] 3,335 +15 
France... sseeeeeeeee | 22,000] 3,190} -12 
|_ Czechoslovakia . ..-..sse-e-e | 12,000 1,740 +71 
1/Fish oil exports not included; as a result, total does not com- 
pare with that in table 4. 
Source: Danish Ministry of Fisheries. 








EFTA partners accounted for 39 percent. 
Exports to the East Bloc countries dropped 
slightly. By country, West Germany was the 
leading buyer, followed by the United King- 
dom, Sweden, andthe United States. The major 
share of exports to West Germany consisted 
of fresh herring, herring fillets, and eel. 
Flatfish, cod, cod-like fish, and pond trout 
comprised the bulk of the exports to the Uni- 
ted Kingdom. Sweden tooka wide variety of 
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products. Herring and fish meal accounted 
for most of the sales to the East Bloc. 





Fig. 1 - Fishing cutters at the dock in Kalundborg, one of the 
smaller Danish fishing ports. 


as 






Fig. 2 « Gammel Strand fish market in Copenhagen, Live eel 
and plaice are sold in this market, Copes...agen is a market for 
fishery products rather than an important fishing port. 








Fig, 3 « Plaice hung out for drying-e«dried plaice is a specialty 
known all over Jutland, 
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Denmark (Contd.): 





Exports to the United States: Danish ex- 
ports to the United States in 1965 rose 80 per- 
cent in quantity and 82 percent in value (table 
6). The sharp rise was due mainly to larger 
shipments of cod fillets and blocks. Improved 
landings of cod in Greenland and higher prices 
offered by U. S. importers contributed to the 
increase. 


Export Outlook for 1966: The quantity of 
fish exported in 1966 by Denmark is expected 
to be about the same as in 1965 though the 
value of the exports may be slightly more. 
This forecast is based on the lack of any sig- 
nificant improvement in the catching power 
of the fleet, the continuing difficulty in re- 
cruiting fishermen, and the apparent shortage 
of plaice. Food fish prices should continue at 
current relatvely high levels and possibly 
increase if prices of competing foods do not 
decline. On the other hand, in early 1966, 
world prices for fish meal and solubles showed 
some decline from the high levels of 1965. 








The value of trout exports should be great- 
er, perhaps even for a somewhat lower quan- 
tity. Trout prices have recovered from the 
low 1965 levels. 


No Common Market action is expected this 
year which would adversely affect the important 
sale of herring products to West Germany. 


Prices for specialty fish products such as cavi- 
ar, smoked salmon, eel, and mussels may 


rise during 1966 due to the high level of con- 
sumer purchasing power in Europe. 


Danish processors and exporters are con- 
tinuing to press for liberalization of fresh 
fish landings by foreign fishermen and other 
imports to augment supplies of domestic raw 
fish for processing. In March 1966, Denmark 
allowed the importation, thawing, boning, re- 
freezing and exportation to West Germany of 
100 tons of cod blocks originally frozen a- 
board West German factory trawlers. 


Imports: Danish imports of fishery prod- 
ucts in 1965 rose 15 percent in quantity and 



















































































Table 6 Danish Fishery Exports to the United States!/, 1245 
Exports in 1965 Change from 1964 
Feodnct Quantity Value Quantity | Value 
Metric Tons Kr, 1,000 US $1,000 « « (Percent). . 
Fresh & Frozen Products: 
Pond trout. eee eer creer eceeesesece 699 4,115 597 + 33 + 6 
Salmon2/ .eeeercceccessevecce 50 491 71 2/ 2/ 
Trout eggs. ce cee cece rcrcesecces 1 89 13 + 0 + 19 
Flatfish, ». ee cece ero cece seeses 177 1, 858 270 - 25 - 12 
Fillets: 
Flatfish. we cece cc ccccesseececes 274 871 126 + 23 ae tt 
Cod ccccccccceceesevsecsess 10,536 39, 331 5,702 +115 +156 
Other, eee eer er vrecesssrseevece 690 2,474 359 + $1 + 54 
Norway lobster. «ec cccccccccseccce 167 4, 604 668 - 16 + 17 
Other .. cece eeseeceeeesecseces 3/ 2 4/ ~ ~ 
Total fresh and frozen ++ eeeceeeeeees 12,594 53, 835 7, 806 + 93 + 94 
Salted Products: 
Wet-salted cod . eee eer cere scessece 7 30 4 ~ 84 - 74 
Salted herring . «ee scescsecccecssese 44 148 22 + 29 + 90 
OIC CE « «o's o sb « ob 4 » &-0 4 bad 51 178 26 = 35 - 15 
Smoked Products ..ccccscsececsecsecsecse 2 50 7 - 11 + 9 
Canned Products: 
Sprat Sherring, .. sc ccccccccrccce 507 2,708 393 - 11 = 3s 
PON 2 «cee 0 © es 6 6S 6 6 6inme SS 26 181 26 + 37 + 65 
Other fish .. eee esc ccceessvcvce 10 78 11 = 39 = 20 
Shrimp. ecccccceccecesecceccece 122 1, 376 200 + 4 + 16 
Mussels . . oc cccccecrccecccesccscs 152 706 102 +158 + 92 
CE arr ar ae 817 5,049 732 + 5 + 11 
Semipreserved Products: 
Caviar sec cccesrcseeessescsecce 25 302 a4 + 92 + 83 
Other fish .. ccc er cecrcccccescsese 1 8 1 + O ~ 37 
Shrimp. « «cccecceceocsessesces> 7 111 16 +600 +484 
Total semipreserved . ..+ccccsecevcee 33 421 61 +120 +116 
|_Fish Solubles . ..-2ce-ccecsceseccss 600 642 93 + 50 + 68 
Grand total, . -cccescescsseeseses 14,097 60,175 8,725 + 80 + 82 
1/Does not include exports to Puerto Rico, 
2/Greenland salmon; data for 1964 not available. 
3/Less than one metric ton, 
4/Less than $500. 
Note: Exports shown include direct shipments from Greenland in 1965 as follows: cod fillets 4,986 tons, flatfish fillets 257 
tons, other fish fillets 681 tons, and semipreserved shrimp 4 tons, 
Source: Danish Ministry of Fisheries. 
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Denmark (Contd.): Fresh herring is imported mainly for fil- 
leting and re-export, principally tc West 
35 percent in value (tables 7 and 8). The Germany. Imports of fish meal and fish oil 
principal imports were fresh herring landed (principally herring oil from Iceland and 
directly in Danish ports by Swedish fisher- anchoveta oil from Peru) are used domesti- 
men, fish oils, fish meal, fresh and frozen cally and also re-exported. Large quantities 
eel, spiced and salted herring and herring- of salted herring and herring-like fish (sprat 
like fish, and fish offal. and anchovy) are imported for further proc- 
Table 7 - Danish Imports of Fishery Products, 1962-1965 
Prod 1965 1964 1963 1962 
roducts Quantity Value Quantity Value Quantity Value Quantity Value 
Metric Kr, US | Metric Kr, US Metric Kr, US Metric Kr. US 
Tons 1,000 |} $1,000/} Tons 1,000 | $1,000} Tons 1,000 | $1,000} Tons 1,000 | $1,000 
Fresh or frozen: ae | eee —_ | 3 
Fish. . «s+ | 166,676 |163,450| 23,700 | 155,994 | 129, 189 | 18, 732| 132,431 | 97,855] 14, 189] 103,720 |102,548| 14, 869 
Shellfish, . . ss 268 3, 386 491 450 3,591 521 574 3,584 520 398 " 414 
Salted or smoked: 
Spiced & salted 
herring, etc.1/ . | 4,103| 9,166| 1,329] 4,265| 8,397| 1,218] 4,429] 8,633] 1,252] 3,735] 7,196] 1,044 
Wet- and dry=- 
salted cod, ...| 2,180] 7,713] 1,119] 1,170] 4,614] 669] 3,400] 3,400] 493 499} 1,212] 176 
CUNGEEY °o a 6's oe 473 4,277 620 223 971 141 113 318 46 126 337 49 
anned and 
semipreserved: 
Fish. ...eeeee| 1,269] 7,590} 1,101] 1,306] 8,310] 1,205} 1,194] 5,582] 809] 1,101] 5,435] 788 
SGREIND. 5 5 so 715 9,610} 1,393 731 9,518] 1,380 383 6, 127 888 285 | 4,075 $91 
industrial products: 
Fish meal... .. | 20,835 | 28,220| 4,092] 18,626] 20,835| 3,021] 12,309] 11,914] 1,728] 15,520| 16,616] 2,410 
Herring oil , ... | 28,885 | 41,722] 6,050| 11,521] 15,304] 2,219] 2,545| 2,399] 348] 11,861] 1,505] 218 
Medicinal oil... 2,281 4,271 619} 2,570 4,724 685] 2,557 3,837 556} 2,439 3,218 467 
Other marine oil . | 13,890 | 20,260] 2,938] 14,089] 18,072] 2,620] 19,032| 12,211] 1,771] 17,738| 14,215] 2,061 
Fish offal ..... | 41,735 | 17,292] 2,507] 23,920] 9,648] 1,399] 16,448] 6,349] 921] 11,476] 4,083] 592 
Other fishery products} 34,739 | 16,741] 2,427] 40,902] 16,661) 2,416] 9,349 4,755 689; 4,656| 3,578 $19 
Total imports . . 318, 049 [333, 698/48, 386 275, 1767 | 249, 834] 36, 226[ 202,576 | 166,964] 24, 210 163,554 1166, 880] 24, 198 
i/Herring, sprat, & anchovy - --does not include items classified as semipreserved. 
Mainly smoked but also other types of preparation; mostly fish roe. 
te: Products originating in Greenland or the Faroe Islands are not included. 
Source: Danish Statistical Department, 
Table 8 - Danish Imports of Fishery Products, by Commodity and Country, 1965 
cree United West | United) Other Total 1965 
Product Iceland | Norway| Sweden ize dom | Germany | States| Countries[Quantity[ __ Value 
Metric Kr, US 
eoeccccccecccc cc o (Metric Tons}... ccc ccc cece ce| Om 1,000 1,000 
Fresh or frozen: 
Fish. ee eee eee 1,125 | 2,015} 159,332] 1,724 342 977 38 1,123 | 166,676 |163,450/ 23,700 
| Shellfish. . . - oe eee 1 118 75 29 3 2 14 26 268 3, 386 491 
Salted or smoked: 
Spiced & salted 
herring, etc.1f .... 2,771 461 495 321 35 - ~ 20 4, 103 9,166} 1,329 
Wet- and 
dry-salted cod... 276 | 1,306 - 2 - ° ° 596 | 2,180 | 7,713] 1,119 
Other2/ . «2 0 + eee 371 57 6 - 2 - ~ 37 473 4,277 620 
(Canned and semipreserved: 
_ Ferner oeew 4 97 84 1 12 2 63} 1,006 | 1,269] 7,590] 1,101 
Shellfish. . . «e+e. 37 120 8 ~ - - 310 240 715 9,610; 1,393 
ndustrial products: 
Fish meal. ....+.s+-+| 11,102] 9,732 ij « « - - ° 20,835 | 28,220] 4,092 
Herring oil . 2.40 +| 24,996 51 ° - ° 8,838 | ~ ~ 28,885 | 41,722] 6,050 
Medicinal oil . 2.2... 681; 1,179 - ~ $3 346 - 22 2,281 4,271 619 
Other marine oil .... 83 583 19 - 2 19 = |3/13, 184 13,890 | 20,260) 2,938 
Fish offal . . «os «+ 497 710 473| 5,860 455 32, 537 - 1,203 | 41,735 17, 292] 2,507 
Other fishery products. . . - 1, 267|4/26, 202] 2,166 712 3,819 181 392 34,739 | 16,741] 2,427 
Total 1965... | 41,5944| 17,696] 186,095| 10,103 | 1,616 | 41,540 | 606] 17,849 | 318, , 698] 48, 
_ Total 19649/ .....| 28,115 | 11,651] 184,211] 3,032 | 1,137 | 28,753 [2,519] 16,360 | 275,778 [249,419] 36, 166 
1/Herring, sprat, and anchovy==does not include items classified as semipreserved. 
2/Mainly smoked but also other types of preparation; mostly fish roe. 
3/Includes 13,033 metric tons of refined fish oil from Peru valued at Kr. 18.7 million ($2.7 million), 
frre fish for reduction, 
9/Slight discrepancy from 1964 data shown in Table 7. 
Note: Products originating in Greenland or the Faroe Islands are not included, 
Source: Danish Statistical Department. 
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essing into semipreserved specialties con- 
sumed in Denmark. Fish offal, primarily 
selected cod waste, is imported by Denmark's 
important mink-raising industry. 


Imports from the United States: The quan- 
tity and value of fishery products imported 
from the United States in 1965 fell 82 percent 
and 31 percent, respectively (table 9). In 1965, 
there were no imports of menhaden oil, which 
in previous years accounted for the major 
share of all imports from the United States. 





King crab, shrimp, and salmon accounted 
for mostofthe imports from the United States 





Fig. 4 - Tuna fishery in Oresund. Bluefin tuna landings in Den- 
mark vary considerably from year to year. Most of the catch is 
made in the North Sea, 
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in 1965. All the king crab and much of the 
shrimp and salmon were of Alaskan origin. 
Among other U. S. fishery products from 
which a market might be developed in Den- 
mark (and other European countries) are 
Maine lobsters, eel, scallops, and oysters. 


Import Outlook for 1966: The Danish Min- 
istry of Commerce issued a decree on De- 
cember 21,1965, liberalizing the importation 
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Fig. 5 - Danish fisherman standing on a typical live box or float 
in which live plaice are held for marketing in Fredrikshavn. 







































































Table 9 - Danish Imports of Fishery Products From the United States, 1964-1965 
1965 1964 
Pooducts Quantity Value Quantity Value 
Metric Tons Kr, 1,000 US$1, 000 Metric Tons Kr, 1,000 US$1,000 

[Fresh or frozen: 

Salmon, fresh or chilled. ...... 14,9 130.3 18.9 0.5 9.1 1.3 

Salmon, frozen. . « « «eee eooe 23.3 245.7 35.6 38.6 415.7 60.3 

Shrimp .ccecoecsesescsece 14.2 215.5 31.2 0.1 2.4 0.3 

Other fresh and frozen .....-. es 0.1 2.6 0.4 0.6 10.2 1.5 
SAIGOG OF SMOKE, » « ¢ 0 6 6 66 0 0 e - - - 0.8 10.2 1.5 
Canned: 

SEO 6 6s 64K bE DOOD LS 57.5 430.8 62.5 27.7 172.5 25.0 

Tuna. ccccccccccsesesee 2.6 17.4 2.5 3,1 20.5 3.0 

Shrimp. sccccecsccscecce 157.8 1, 398.3 202.8 91.6 818.6 118.7 

Cae . ews td ever two sees 138.2 2,189.0 317.4 159.4 2,412.3 349.8 

Other canned fishery products er 2.6 34.7 5.0 10.1 112.4 16.3 
Sem ipreserved: 
Bs Serer. Fee eee 0.6 6.1 0.9 1.0 10.6 1.5 

Shellfish ..ccccecessscovcs 13.3 214.0 31.0 12.6 204.2 29.6 
Industrial: 

Fish Oil, sec cece cseccece - ~ ~ 2,072.4 2,871.2 416.3 
Fish meal. . oe ccececececss 0.3 1.0 0.1 ~ - - 
OMe, ose eek eee hesetees 0.1 10.7 1,5 0.3 5.0 0.7 

OC Pree 425.5 4, 896.1 709.8 2,418.8 7,074.9 1,025.8 
Note: Does not include agar-agar or seaweed, 
Source: Danish Statistical Department. 
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Denmark (Contd.): 


of most of the remaining fresh and frozen fish 
and shellfish still restricted. A rise in the 
amount of food fish imported should result. 
Landings of fresh herring in Danish ports by 
Swedish fishermen, which account for a major 
share of the imports, were down in the first 

2 months of 1966 as a result of bad weather. 
If the shortage of plaice landed by Danish 
vessels continues, more imports of plaice 
from the Netherlands will be needed tc help 
processors meet export orders. If supplies 
of raw fish, especially cod, shrimp, and flat- 
fish, landed by Danish fishermen are inade- 
quate to meet processors needs, direct land- 
ings by foreign fishermen (as presently per- 
mitted in the case of Swedish herring) may be 
approved by the Danish Fisheries Ministry 
which has been favoring a more liberal atti- 
tude to such imports. (Regional Fisheries 
Attache for Europe, United States Embassy, 
Copenhagen, February 23, March 24, and 
April 6, 1966.) 


FISH MEAL, OIL, AND SOLUBLES 
PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS, 
FEBRUARY 1966: 

In February 1966, Denmark produced 6,902 
metric tons of fish meal, 8,826 tons of fish oil, 
































Danish Exports of Industrial Fishery Products, February 1966 
Country of Destination Fish Meal1/ Solubles 
+ » « (Metric Tons)... 
Netherlands ...ceccescce - 85 
AMSTIA. co crceccsieitiees 20 - 
United Kingdom .... ee eee 1,445 - 
UR era ee 140 1,783 
EN 5 ol Vath Sele oe ESS OS 40 - 
pwiererland 4/5 Vs wien else 300 - 
RT Se oF Ss ee 351 - 
PUNEEM os wg 0 9 5 ie = Sabi awit 800 - 
Crechoslovakia. « . 2s 6s % 0% 300 - 
SUL 0 h.0) & 6 6 & 6 «se 3, 396 1, 868 
y Mostly herring meal. 
Note: Danish exports of fish oil in January 1966 totaled 5, 317 
tons; fish oil export data for February 1966 not available, 





and 257 tons of fish solubles. (Regional Fish- 
eries Attache, U. S. Embassy, Copenhagen, 
April 4, 1966.) 


* OK KK 


SMALL FISH MEAL PLANT 
FOR RESEARCH USE DEVELOPED: 

A small fish-reduction plant--designed 
and built for research use with a capacity of 
55 pounds of chopped fish per hour--is being 
marketed by a Danish research company. 
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The plant combines cooker, press, and dryer 
in one unit mounted on a wheeled frame for 
mobility. According to the company, the fish 
are processed exactly as in a large commer- 
cial plant so that realistic experimentation 
in cooking, pressing, and drying may be car- 
ried out on a small scale. 


Main specifications of the plant are: cook- 
er--indirect steam in jacket and rotor as 
well as direct steam, variable-speed drive; 
press--single screw, 1 to4 ratio, variable- 
speed drive; and dryer--steam jacketed with 
steam-heated rotor, variable-speed filling. 


The dimensions are 75 inches long by 313 
inches wide by 63 inches high. The price of 
the unit is US$12,000 f.0.b. Esbjerg, Den- 
mark. (Regional Fisheries Attache, U. S. 
Embassy, Copenhagen, March 14, 1966.) 


* OK OK OK 


SEALSKINS FROM 
GREENLAND AUCTIONED: 








The Royal Greenland Trade Department 
held another of its regular auctions for Green- 
land sealskins on February 23, 1966, in Co- 
penhagen, Denmark. Demand was good and 
prices were up. 


The entire offering of about 28,100 seal- 
skins (mostly ringed skins) was sold for a 
total of about US$488,650. Prices were con- 
siderably above the prices for skins of com- 
parable quality sold at the September 1965 
auction. Ringed sealskin prices increased 
about 20 percent, harp 3 percent, bladder- 
nosed 10 percent, and saddle 18 percent. The 
best quality skins increased the most with 
some poorer quality skins declining in price. 
A few of the latter sold for only 30 cents a 
skin while numerous top-quality lots brought 
$53.60 a skin. No sealskins from Alaska or 
Canada were offered. 


All important foreign buyers were present. 
Representatives of large West German com- 
panies bought most of the coat skins, but the 
auction was well supported also by buyers 
from the French shoe manufacturing industry. 


The next sale of Greenland sealskins by 
the Royal Greenland Trade Department is ex- 
pected to be held September 14, 1966, pre- 
ceded by a week of inspection of offerings. 


January 1966 Greenland seal catches land- 
ed in Umanak were reported to be the best in 
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Denmark (Contd.): 


25 years and said to be a sign that it is be- 
coming colder in Greenland. (Regional Fish- 
eries Attache for Europe, United States Em- 
bassy, Copenhagen, March 3, 1966.) 


Note: See Commercial Fisheries Review, December 1965 p. 53. 











Ecuador 


LAW ON FOREIGN FISH LANDINGS: 
According to the legal advisor of the Ec- 
uadoran Navy, the matter of landing fish 
from foreign vessels falls within Article 874 
of the Ecuadoran Commercial Code which 
considers the landing of merchandise in gen- 
eral. Sucha landing is permitted only when 
it is judged to be a ‘forced landing" for the 
following causes: (a) If the owners of the 
merchandise require that it be landed in or- 
der to prevent its damage or spoilage; (b) if 
the landing is absolutely necessary in order 
to repair the vessel; and (c) if it is recog- 
nized that the cargo has been damaged. 





In addition, the landing of fish by Ecuador- 
an vessels in any foreign port must be made 
through previous conformance with the Ecua- 
doran export law. (United States Embassy, 
Quito, April 11, 1966.) 


e 


East Germany 
FISHING VESSELS SOLD 
TO DANISH AND SWEDISH FIRMS: 

An East German shipyard at Rosslau on 
the Elbe River has contracted to deliver 8 
small fishing vessels to Swedish firms during 
1966, according to the Swedish press. The 
East German shipbuilder is also reported to 
have contracted to deliver 20 to 25 small 
stern trawlers to Danish firms. (Various 
sources.) 








Greece 


FISHERY LANDINGS AND TRENDS, 1965: 
Greek fishery landings in 1965 were esti- 

mated at about 106,000 metric tons with an 

ex-vessel value of US$41.6 million. Thatwas 
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a gain of 1.4 percent in quantity and 19.6 per- 
cent in value over the previous year. 


Landings from the Atlantic in 1965 totaled 
27,073 tons (up 29 percent) with an ex-vessel 
value of $10.5 million. The increase reflect- 
ed the buildup of the Greek freezer-trawler 
fleet from 27 to 32 vessels during 1965. 


The 1965 landings also included a Greek 
coastal catch of about 67,000 tons (same as 
in 1964), a Mediterranean catch of 4,009 tons 
(down 88 percent), and an inland catch of 
8,500 tons (down 12 percent). United States 
Embassy, Athens, March 8, 1966.) 


* OK OK KK 


FROZEN FISH IMPORTS BANNED: 

The issuance of import permits for fro- 
zen fish was suspended by the Greek Ministry 
of Commerce as of March 17, 1966, until 
further notice. The measure is intended to 
allow the sale of large stocks of frozen fish, 
estimated at 12,000 metric tons, brought in 
by Greek deep-sea trawlers. The measure 
primarily affects Japanese fish imports into 
Greece. Sale prices for the various kinds of 
fish were pegged at the maximum prices on 
March 4, 1966. (United States Embassy, 
Athens, March 25, 1966.) 








Guinea 


FISHERY AID By SOVIETS: 

Soviet aid to Guinean fisheries was prom- 
ised in an Agreement on Cooperation in Ma- 
rine Fisheries, signed in Conakry in Febru- 
ary 1966. Under the Agreement, the U.S.S.R. 
will: (1) Supply Guinea 10 fishing vessels 
and provide technical experts for 3 years to 
train Guineans how to use and repair them; 
(2) Accept 60 Guinean students and apprentice 
fishermen to train in Soviet fishery schools 
and universities. (Tass, February 2, i966.) 


cA 
Iceland 


EXPORT STOCKS OF PRINCIPAL 

FISHERY PRODUCTS, FEBRUARY 28, 1966: 
As of February 28, 1966, Iceland's stocks 

of frozen groundfish (fillets) for export to the 

United States totaled 1,662 metric tons, a gain 
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Iceland (Contd.): 





Icelandic Export Stocks1/ of Principal Fishery Products, 
February 28, 1966 























Item Quantity Value 
Metric Million US$ 
Tons Kr, 1,000 
Groundfish, frozen: 
for export to: 
+ Pe ee ee 1, 662 43.2 1,003.2 
other countries .... 2,518 46.7 1,084.5 
Stockfish ~cseccecce 500 16.5 383.2 
Herring, frozen _ ...-- 2,030 12,8 297.2 
Industrial products: 
fish meal: 
herring . 2 .eseccece 16,418 137.9 3,202.5 
Omer Him wwe este 7,802 56.3 1, 307.5 
herring Of1 4 20 «0 06 17, 665 143.1 3, 323.3 





1 /Includes only stocks intended for export. 
te: Icelandic kronur 43.06 equal US$1.00. 











of 107 tons from the stocks on hand January 
31, 1966. (United States Embassy, Reykjavik, 
April 5, 1966.) 


* OK OK OK 


EXPORTS OF FISHERY PRODUCTS, 1964-65: 
During 1965, there was a considerable in- 
crease in Iceland's exports of herring oil, 
herring meal, and iced fish (including herring) 
as compared with 1964, according to the Ice- 
























































a Icelandic Fishery Exports, 1964-65 
| 1965 _ 1964 
| Product Qty. Value f,o,b, Qty. Value f.o.b, 
Metric 1,000 US$ Metric 1,000 | US$ 
Tons Kr, {1,000 | Tons Kr, 1,000 
Salted fish, dried 2,554| 51,888] 1,205] 1,138] 28,154] 653) 
Salted fish, uncured 25,990] 439,941/10,217|23,955 | 371,321] 8,615 
Salted fish fillets 1,882| 33,199] 771] 1,428] 21,839] 507] 
|Wings, salted 1,486] 20,109} 467] 1,173] 14,765] 343] 
|Stockfish 12,243) 375,944/ 8,731/11,580| 337,403] 7,828) 
Herring on ice 11,553) 8,014| 186 392 1,104 26 | 
\Other fish on ice 56,529| 187,899) 4,364/34,512| 215,039) 4,989 | 
Herring, frozen 25,621| 164,033] 3,809]21,991 | 129,918] 3,014 
lOther froz, fish, whole 7,554; 96,649] 2,244] 4,814] 53,050] 1,231 
\Frozen fish fillets 49,125/1,148,033/26,661/54,095 |1,096,264| 25,433 
Shrimp & lobster, froz, 1,002 129,810) 3,015) 1,171 | 109,926) 2,550 
Roes, frozen 2,255 34,602; 804! 1,703 27,900 647 
Canned fish 682) 32,637) 758 381 20,067 466 
|Cod-liver oil 6,399| 68,248| 1,585] 9,815] 91,717] 2,128 
Lumpfish roes, salted 867) 45,814| 1,064 419 10,609 246 
Other roes for food, | 
salted 2,033 33,530 779) 2,971 | 43,939) 1,019 
: lRoes for bait, salted 1,588] 14,627) 340] 3,049| 25,280| 586 
: jHerring, salted 39,027; 491,054/11,404/46,223 | 517,085|11,996 
|Herring oil 82,172| 677,627|15,737|52,403 | 417,619| 9,689 
jOcean perch oil - | - - 28 | 188 4 
|Whale oil 3,066; 28,184 654) 4,499; 37,582) 872 
|Fish meal 19,532! 133,432) 3,099/26,738 | 166,368) 3,860 
Herring meal 124,371] 943,362/21,908/96,379 | 594,803] 13,799 
jOcean perch meal 3,258] 24,201 562/ 2,265 / 13,239 307 
|Wastes of fish, froz, 9,148) 34,046 791| 7,165 | 22,967 533 
Liver meal 607 4,311 100 575 3,827 89 
Lobster & shrimp meal 50 231 5 156 686 16 
Whale meal 1,363 8,593] 200] 1,387 7,698] 179 
Whale meal, frozen 2,660 23,878) 554] 2,277 18,167 421 
Note: Values converted at rate of 1 krona equals 2.32 U, S. cents. 








landic Statistical Bulletin, February 1966. 
Exports of frozen fish fillets, cod-liver oil, 


and salted herring showed a decline in 1965. 


* OK OK K 
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FISHERY LANDINGS BY PRINCIPAL 
SPECIES, JANUARY-OCTOBER 1965: 
































gus Jan. -Oct. 
taste 1965 [1964 
+ +» (Metric Tons)... 
SS ee pe es Ce 229,799 270, 469 
IOMODK 9m .5%0 «ie 026 % 46,290 48,992 
BOSE 4.0 6» ¢.m. 0 0.078 & 258 23,311 20,216 
ta ad Sa ee sto ew 06% 4,539 4, 302 
Wolffish (catfish) .. 2.00. 7,482 8, 159 
uel Se achitc: bb io eibh anes 1,673 2,962 
Ocean perch. ccc cccecs 27, 677 25, 174 
OI oh o's.0' os 0.6 eels 850 1,019 
FS@EFING «4 .4.% 6 0 so 0 es Sve 558, 392 501, 350 
Capelin ...cccccccece 49,612 8, 640 
BOEIMP «ic o ce tse ce es 632 348 
OURET lene 6 6.0 6 0 6.0 6 6.60 15, 168 12,453 
yi Uae eee ere oie ts 965,425 904, 084 
INote: Except for herring which are landed round, all fish are 
drawn weight. 





%* OK OK OK 


UTILIZATION OF FISHERY LANDINGS, 
JANUARY-OCTOBER 1965: 
























































How Utilized Jan, -Oct. 
1965 | __1964 
- « « (Metric Tons). ... 

Herring and Capelin/ for: 

Foil an aaa: e's oats 8S 531, 338 436,003 
Freezing oc.c.c cece cece 18, 836 20,570 
| ear ys 57, 328 53, 199 

Groundfish2/ for: is 
Freda ON 106 . . sis'c cs 0 29,272 31, 671 
Freezing and filleting .... 172,417 173,935 
SONG wecccccesoce 84, 325 87 , 768 
Stockfish (dried unsalted) .. 52, 188 82, 067 
Canning «scseccece $33 242 
Oil and meal ... 2.2... 2,760 3,455 
rustaceans for: 

.... .. AR 3,547 2, 816 
(en. 4 6's 6 6's 6 0 ¢ © 204 159 
Home consumption ...... 12, 677 12, 199 
Total production. .... 965,425 904, 084 
1/Whole fish, 

2/Drawn fish. 

urce: Icelandic Statistical Bulletin, February 1966. 
KKK K K 


TRADE AGREEMENTS WITH EAST 
EUROPEAN COMMUNIST COUNTRIES: 
U.S.S.R.: An Icelandic-Soviet trade agree- 
ment for 1966-1968 was signed in Moscow in 
mid-November 1965. The new agreement is 
of similar scope to previous Soviet-Icelandic 
trade protocols. Under the 1966-1968 agree- 
ment, the Soviet Union will purchase from 
Iceland annual quotas of 12,000-15,000 metric 
tons of frozen fish fillets, 5,000 tons of bulk fro- 
zen fish, 5,000 tons of frozen herring, 10,000- 
15,000 tons of salted herring, canned goods toa 
value of between 24 million and 333 million kro- 
nur (US$557,000-778,000), and various nonfish- 
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Iceland (Contd.): 


ery items. Inreturn Iceland will buy gasoline, 
fuel oil, machinery, vehicles, timber, iron, 
and steel. 


Poland: A new trade agreement between 
Poland and Iceland was signed in November 
1965 for 1 year providing for Polish exports of 
iron and steel (including slipways), timber, coal, 
textiles, and chemicals in return for Icelandic 
exports of salted herring, frozen fish, fish 
meal and oil, sheepskins, and other goods. 


Czechoslovakia: After an official visit to 
Czechoslovakia in late 1965, the Icelandic 
Minister of Commerce expressed the hope 
that the next trade agreement between the two 
countries would be on a freer basis. The Di- 
rector of the Czech trading organization Cen- 
trotex said during an October 1965 visit to 
Iceland that he hoped that trade with Iceland 
might be increased and that it would be pos- 
sible to hold a Czech trade exhibition in Rey- 
kjavik in 1966. No doubt included in such an 
agreement would be exports of fishery prod- 
ucts by Iceland. (Icelandic Review, vol. 3, no. 
4, 1965.) 











India 


EXPANSION OF SHRIMP EXPORTS 
TO THE UNITED STATES: 

India's shrimp exports to the United States 
may be expanded by a new contract witha 
New York City firm. Plans of that U. S. firm 
to contract with Kerala State, India, for the 
delivery of one million pounds of fishery prod- 
ucts annually were announced in February 
1966. A representative of the U. S. firm men- 
tioned the need to modernize fish-processing 
methods in India to increase export earnings. 
The same theme was recently stated by an 
Indian shrimp packer in the article 'Reorien- 
tation of Packaging Pattern for the U.S. Mar- 
ket,'’ which appeared in the first issue (Jan- 
uary 1966) of the Seafood Trade Journal, Co- 
chin, India. 








KKK KX 


FISHING CHART OF INDIA'S WEST COAST 
TO BE PUBLISHED BY NORWAY: 

A fishing chart of the west coast off India 
is to be published by the Norwegian Agency 
for International Development for the use of 
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India's growing fishing fleet. 
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The chart is being prepared by a Norwe- 
gian fisheries expert who spent four years 
with the Indo-Norwegian Project to develop 
the fishing industry along the south coast off 
India. 


Of the 16 grounds to be shown on the chart, 
several were previously unknown. In partic- 
ular, a rich belt of lobsters and shrimp ata 
depth of 1,800 feet will be indicated. The 
Norwegian Agency for International Develop- 
ment will distribute the chart free of charge 
to fisheries departments in Indian States who, 
in turn, will make them available to Indian 
fishing skippers. 


The Indo-Norwegian Project, started in 
1953, has set up six fishing stations in the 
States of Kerala, Mysore, and Madras with 
boat-building yards, ice factories, freezing 
plants, and insulated transport vans. (Fish- 
ing News International, February 1966.) 





%* OK OK OK 


FRESH-WATER FISHERIES 
DEVELOPMENT: 

Under a special Indian Government devel- 
opment program, 43 fisheries projects, cov- 
ering 9 states and costing US$4.9 million 
have been undertaken, The program is de- 
signed to increase production through sur- 
veys, introduction of fish-culture techniques, 
investigation of fish breeding, and develop- 
ment of reservoir fisheries. (Editor's Note: 
India's fresh-water fisheries catch amounted 
to 459,900 metric tons in 1964, according to 
the Food and Agriculture Organization.) 





On March 17, 1966, the Government of 
Uttar Pradesh, an inland state in northern 
India, announced the establishment of a state- 
owned Fisheries Corporation with an author- 
ized capital of $1.2 million to develop the 
State's inland fisheries resources. (United 
States Embassy, New Delhi, April7, 1966.) 


lreland 
FISHERIES EXPANSION IN 1965: 





Irish fish consumption increased 11 per- 
cent in 1964 and 13 percent in 1965. Intensi- 
fied promotion and better distribution were 
the main reasons for the gain. In early 1966, 
Dublin fish merchants reported that the re- 
laxation of Catholic Lenten fast had caused no 
loss of business. 
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Ireland (Contd.): 


Irish landings of finfish in 1965 amounted 
to 63.0 million pounds with an ex-vessel value 
of £1.3 million (US$3.6 million) as compared 
with 54.6 million pounds valued at £1.1 mil- 
lion ($3.0 million) in 1964. Irish shellfish 
landings were valued at slightly over £400,000 
($1.1 million) in both 1964 and 1965. 


The increased landings in 1965 can be at- 
tributed to the efforts of the Irish Sea Fish- 
eries Board to encourage deep-sea fishing, 
mainly through financial assistance to fisher- 
men purchasing vessels. The demand for 
fishing craft in Ireland is said to be unprece- 
dented and some 100 applications for vessels 
were before the Board for consideration in 
early 1966. (United States Embassy, Dublin, 
February 25, 1966.) 


é 


DEVELOPMENTS IN TUNA FISHERIES: 
There are two recent developments of in- 
terest in the tuna fisheries of the Ivory Coast. 


Ivory Coast 





Although the invitation to bid for the pro- 
posed 3,000-ton capacity freezing plant was 
withdrawn in the summer of 1965, a new pro- 
posal was then issued for a freezer of the 
same capacity plus a tuna-canning plant hav- 
ing a capacity of 50 metric tons of raw fish 
per day, both plants being incorporated inone 
project. The new bids had been received (2 
from U. S. companies and 2 from French 
firms), and announcement of the bid award 
was expected. It is expected that this can- 
nery is to be constructed to the most modern 
and efficient plans, and that the canned tuna 
to be produced will be competitive on the 
world market both as to quality and price. 


The Abidjan laboratory of ORSTOM (Of- 
fice de la Recherche Scientifique et Techni- 
que Outre-Mer) is acting as the center for a 
program of tuna research (for the present 
devoted mostly to fishing effort and catch 
Statistics) participated in by the ORSTOM 
laboratories in Dakar and Pointe Noire. 
While the Pointe Noire program is now in its 
third year, Dakar commenced its work in 
November 1965 and Abidjan started its pro- 
gram on January 1, 1966. Future work in 
tuna research will depend largely on ORSTOM 
staffing during the next severalyears. (Fish- 
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eries Attache, United States Embassy, Abid- 
jan, February 3, 1966.) 





Japan 


TUNA PRICES DECLINE: 

Beginning in late March 1966, frozen tuna 
export and ex-vessel prices began to decline. 
The f.o.b. price of frozen round albacore, 
which reached a high of about US$535 per 
short ton around March 24, had subsequently 
declined by as much as $20 a ton for vessel- 
frozen products. The ex-vessel price drop- 
ped from 200 yen ($504 a short ton) to about 
185 yen a kilogram ($467 a short ton). Buy 
offers (albacore, round, f.o.b. $525-530; yel- 
lowfin, gilled & gutted, f.o.b. $510-515) from 
U.S. packers located at Puerto Rico slacken- 
ed, and prices declined by $5-10 a ton. 





The quality of skipjack caught off Japan 
was found to be too soft to make a first-rate 
pack and U. S. packers stopped buying that 
species after having contracted to purchase 
about 4,500 short tons. This development, 
in turn, caused the ex-vessel price of skip- 
jack at Makurazaki, southern Kyushu, to drop 
to 85 yen a kilogram ($214 a short ton), from 
120 yen a kilogram (US$302 a short ton). At 
Yaizu in late March, the ex-vessel price de- 
clined by 15-18 yen a kilogram ($38-45 a 
short ton), to 103-105 yena kilogram (US$260- 
264 a short ton). (Suisan Tsushin, March 29 
and April 1, 1966.) 





EXPORT QUOTAS FOR 
FROZEN TUNA, 1966/67: 

The Board of Directors of the Japan Fro- 
zen Tuna Exporters Association at a meeting 
on March 4, 1966, adopted the quotas on ex- 
ports of frozen tuna for the fiscal year 1966 
(April 1, 1966, through March 31, 1967). 


1. Exports to the United States and Cana- 
da from Japan proper--110,000 short tons. 





2. Exports to other countries--70,000 
metric tons. 


3. Tuna loins for export to the United 
States--9,000 short tons. 


4. Exports to overseas bases--48,000 
metric tons. (These "exports" are the fro- 
zen fish landed at overseas bases by the fish- 
ing or transport vessels operating in the area. 
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Japan (Contd.): 


The fish are subsequently "reexported" to 
Europe, the United States including Puerto Rico, 
and some may be shipped to Japan proper.) 


5. Swordfish exports to the United States-- 
5,500 short tons. 


A general meeting of the Association was 
scheduled for March 17 when the export quo- 
tas were expected to be approved. 


* KKK 


CANNED TUNA EXPORT PLANS 
OF TRADING FIRMS: 

The Japan Canned Foods Exporters As- 
sociation, for the purpose of developing ex- 
port plans for the coming business year, 
conducted a survey of its 18 member firms 
handling canned tuna to determine the type 
and quantity of canned tuna in brine they 
hoped to purchase for export to the United 
States. Inmaking the survey, the Association 
used two export targets, one of 2.8 million 
cases and the other of 2.5 million cases, and 
proceeded on the premise that 70 percent of 
the export target would be allotted to the ex- 
porting firms on the basis of merit (past per- 
formance record). The survey, the results 
of which are summarized in the table, indi- 
cates that buying by the trading firms would 
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FROZEN TUNA EXPORTS TO U. S. 
AND PUERTO RICO, JANUARY 1966: 
Japan's exports of frozen tuna to the Uni- 
ted States and Puerto Rico increased in Jan- 
uary 1966, as compared with December 1965, 
Japan’s Exports of Frozen Tuna by Species to the 
United States and Puerto Rico, Jan. 1966 and Dec, 1965 
1966 1965 
Species January December 
Qty. Value Qty. Value 
Short US$ Short US$ 
Tons 1,000 Tons 1,000 
Albacore: 
United States. . . | 2,105 815 846 349 
Puerto Rico ... | 1,416 528 1,525 515 
Total .....-. 3,521 1,343 2,371 864 
llowfin: 
United States. . . | 2,535 993 877 325 
Puerto Rico... 308 93 930 231 
|_ Total ...... 2,843 1,086 1,807 556 
Big-eyed: 
United States... 60 20 - - 
Puerto Rico... 92 24 102 25 
Total....... 152 44 102 25 
Skipjack: 
United States... 117 33 - - 
Puerto Rico... 806 132 1,181 173 
Total..o:¢.¢ 0 2% 923 165 1,181 173 
Total United States | 4,817 1,861 1,723 674 
Total Puerto Rico | 2,622 777 3,738 944 
Grand Total. . . | 7,439 2,638 5,461 1,618 






























































Japanese Trading Firms’ Canned Tuna in Brine Export Plans for 1966 
Quantity Firms Hope to Export Based on Targets of Actual 1965 Exports 
Can and Case Size 2.8 Million Cases 2.5 Million Cases Te . 
(Merit Quota: 1,96 Million Cases) | (Merit Quota: 1,75 Million Cases) _| (Utilization of Merit Quota) 
Whitemeat Cases % Cases % Cases % 
& lightmeat: wa pp 
Tor, 484g esc ceee 715,754 (36.5) 625, 050 (35.7) 782,751 (36.0) 
13-02. 24's eee eee 389, 603 (19.9) 352,943 (20. 1) 478, 133 (22.0) 
4-Ib. Gis eee ccee 835, 903 (43.6) 774,920 (44.2) 900, 079 (41.4) 
35-02. 48's se ee eee - - « - 11,777 ( 0.5) 
1 
63-02. 48's se ee eee . - . 1, 345 ( 0.1) 
Total +++++ee+ee | 1,961,260 (100) 1,752,913 (100) 2, 174, 085 (100) 

















be heaviest for the 4-lb. cans (6 cans per 
case), as in 1965. (Kanzume Nippo, January 
22, 1966.) 





Note: As of late February 1966, the can- 
ned tuna exporters and packers had not yet 
come to terms on the drafting of a new ex- 
port agreement for business year 1966. The 
old agreement expired November 30, 1965, 
so a provisional agreement was adopted. 
The exporters were reported holding firm 
for a 70-percent merit and 30-percent ad- 
justment quota, the packers a 40-percent 
merit and 60-percent adjustment quota. 


% OK XK OK XK 





Exports to the United States proper tripled 
in quantity and value. The quantity and value 
of exports to Puerto Rico dropped. (Fisher- 
ies Attache, United States Embassy, Tokyo, 
March 31, 1966.) 


* KK OK 


EXPORT PRICE OF CANNED TUNA 
IN BRINE TO UNITED STATES: 

Following the trend of several months, 
the Tokyo Canned Tuna Sales Company an- 
nounced price rises for March sales of can- 
ned tuna in brine to the United States. The 
price increases varied from 90 cents a case 
(24 13-oz. cans) for lightmeat tuna to $1.65 
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Japan (Contd.): 





xport Price (f.o.b, Japan), Japanese Canned Tuna in Brine, 





March 1966 
March Increase Increase 
Type of 1966 over over 
Pack Price Feb, 1966 | Nov.1965 





oo oe AUSSI Case)s. 2s 05s a 


Can & Case Size: 

















| Whitemeat: 
7-0z, 48's 11,80 1.30 2.90 
13-0z, 24°s 10.95 1,25 2.75 
4-lb, 6’s 12,55 1.65 2.75 

Lightmeat: 
T-0z, 48's 10,05 1,10 2.90 
13-0z, 24°s 9.50 0.90 2.85 
4-lb, 6’s 10,90 1,45 2.45 














a case (6 4-lb. cans) for whitemeat tuna. 
Compared with the price in November 1965, 
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Japan's exports of frozen rainbow trout in 
January 1966 dropped in comparison with the 
exports in the previous month--about 40 per- 
cent in quantity and about 40 percent in value. 
Exports in December 1965 amounted to 181 
short tons valued at $135,787. Substantial de- 
creases occurred in exports to all countries. 
(Fisheries Attache, United States Embassy, 
Tokyo, March 31, 1966.) 


ok kk ok 


EXPORTS OF MARINE PRODUCTS, 
NOVEMBER 1965: 

Japan's exports of marine products in 
November 1965 consisted principally of fresh 
and frozen fish valued at over US$4 million 

































































the increases amounted to $2.65 a case for Japan’s Exports of Marine Products, November 1965 
the lightmeat 13-oz. cans and $2.75 for the Product TARE Value 
whitemeat 4-lb. pack. sistzic US$ 
Tons 1,000 
KK KK * Fresh & frozen: 
Tuna, skipjack ......ecceees6 1,032 156 
Py KUUUOE 10 leo .0 49 eile eae She 5,908 1,841 
FROZEN SWORDFISH EXPORT Wrarlin aos AEG late ee 673 556 
VALIDATIONS TO U. S. AND CANADA, meee ne ee 38 
APRIL 1965-JANUARY 1966: SPOTS fe cel a 00k wn oc eee 1,687 450 
Japan's export validations of frozenbroad- porcine Peete eee ee ee eee Z ae ; ofa 
bill swordfish (fillets, chunks, and "other" bate an as ty ROEDERER DS Ress Y y 
forms) to the United States and Canada inJan- Total fresh & frozen ........ 12,802 4,225 
uary 1966 totaled 403 short tons valued at Cured : : 
T : . Cod ae ‘6 © 0.6 e' 66 & 6 6-605 2 oe ee 
US$307,561. This compared with 433 tons Boiled and dried ...........- 36 17 
valued at $290,084 in January 1965 and 422 DP HS cos a 3 5 0: eee 95 164 
tons valued at $300,319 in December 1965. Other... eee eee ee eee eens 26 36 
ri. Soy |: SP eee ee ee eS 162 222 
For the 10 months April 1965-January 1966, ores a ae 
export validations of frozen swordfish to the | PRgiysty Stc~ ftshy from, dried: " ice 
U. S. and Canada totaled 3,939 tons valued at QyGUETS 252s ces eser eevee 19 22 
$2,952,898. As in the previous 9 months, fil- psec gd ASA >'s Se ways, Ke RCS Hd 4 
lets accounted for 64 percent of the total. For Octopus (fresh) ..... 000-0005 104 42 
the 10 months in the 1964/65 business year, Whale meat ......-..+.se005 Ls - 
frozen swordfish export validations totaled kg RE RRA DiRT eS A +4 
3,396 tons, valued at $2,196,638. (Fisheries . 
Attache, United States Embassy, Tokyo, Mar. Total shellfish, etc, .....-+--- 2,576 1,059 
$1, 1966.) Canned; 
SOMMON 2c esc e ccc eneessse 2,227 2,989 
se ook ook ok ok Tuna, skipjack ......eeeecees 1,277 1,044 
aR on nae Pork Or 6.6. ois @ diss pists MES 1,753 1,644 
DAGGUOTOL 6 & 0:0..9:0,6 0 10-0.0 be bbuale 2,486 919 
EXPORTS OF FROZEN Ralls cscs. 35 ¢c0de eee 33 
RAINBOW TROUT, JANUARY 1966: Horse mackerel ............. 658 253 
er Mien oS Sia ci bas aes 1,953 1,864 
Japan's Exports of Frozen Rainbow Trout by Country Cry ne ei See oe ee 399 1,153 
of Destination, January 1966 ARUN 5 RaSh és Send are toene 8 56 
estination Count: uantity Value SANUS. 86 cs OA Ce Ee ee eh Sate 449 166 
a x — Tons US$ eer SUS se eee 500 467 
nited States 36. aces» -e Sek 70 56,045 ce : 
nited Kingdom . ee ee ae 18 11,975 Total canned . . 2... .s0000% 12,029 10,691 
verace ee ha ee ee 5 3,753 Others: 
Otariands . « se: swe Se 6 a0i6% 3 1,947 weeweed, SOMO tw oe tw ot eae 65 36 
matealin « ct 6 0 8 6 8 64 6 6 % 8 6, 000 Seeweee anwar af. . okesus ae bw 212 ll 
Pet» ss @ b oe Sb 6 61's 56s 2 1,950 OA Aa SAR 20 78 
BO" are TS rYrerer 106 81,670 1/In 1,000 sheets. 
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Japan (Contd.): 


and canned products valued at over $10 mil- 
lion. (Fisheries Attache, United States Em- 
bassy, Tokyo, March 31, 1966.) 


ek ky 
kkk kK & 


JAPAN-COMMUNIST CHINA 
(PRIVATE) FISHERIES AGREEMENT: 
Japanese private fishing interests and 
representatives of Communist China renewed 
their fisheries agreement for another two 
years from December 23,1965. The previous 
agreement was effective December 23, 1963-- 
also for two years. The new agreement is 
reported to impose stronger restrictions on 
Japanese fishing operations in the area cov- 
ered. Primary differences between the new 
agreement and the one signed in 1963 are: 
(1) Provisions to control the size of mesh in 
trawl nets and the catch of young fish; (2) 
creation of a special zone in which the num- 
ber of fishing vessels which may operate is 
to be limited. The 1963 agreement merely 
called upon the Japanese "to take appropriate 
measures to prevent your fishing vessels 
from forcing Chinese fishing vessels from 
the said fishing ground" without imposing a 
specific limitation. Basic provisions of the 
new agreement are reported to be: 





(1) Agreement to be effective for two years 
from December 23, 1965. 


(2) Areas covered by the agreement are 
the high seas of the Yellow Sea and East China 
Sea north of 27~ N. latitude and east of an 
approximate north-south line about 50 miles 
off the Chinese mainland. 


(3) Establishment of 6 fishing zones and 
fishing seasons for each zone. 


(4) Regulations governing mesh size; the 
taking of young fish. 


(5) Regulations setting aside an area inthe 
central Yellow Sea limiting the number of 
vessels which may fish there from October 
through February. 


(6) Establishment of emergency ports of 
call in each country and providing for emer- 
gency assistance to fishing vessels. 


(7) Both countries to conduct resource in- 
vestigations and gear improvement studies 
and to exchange data. 

(8) Both countries to settle fishery dis- 
putes and fishing violations in accordance 
with procedures established. 
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The joint communique issued by the par- 
ties claimed that the agreement made posi- 
tive contributions in preserving the fish re- 
sources of the area, maintaining order in 
operations, and promoting friendship and co- 
operation between the people and the fisher- 
ies circles of the two countries, between 
whom diplomatic relations have not been 
restored. The parties expressed serious 
concern about and opposition to the "Japan- 
Republic of Korea Treaty" which "normal- 
ized" relations between Japan and South Korea. 
(Fisheries Attache, United States Embassy, 
Tokyo, April 5, 1966.) 


Note: See Commercial Fisheries Review, January 1964, p. 61. 
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SOUTH GEORGIA ISLAND 
WHALING OPERATION TO CEASE: 

One of Japan's leading fishery firms has 
decided to give up whaling operations center- 
ing on use of South Georgia Island beginning 
with the next whaling season (autumn-spring 
1966). Thebase has been used for three years. 
The firm has made its decision known to the 
British firm whose base it has leased. This 
Japanese company and two other Japanese 
whaling companies several years ago began 








Fig. 1 = Stripping blubber from whale at Japanese land whaling 
station, Leith Harbour, South Georgia Island. 








Fig. 2 = Portions of whale blubber awaiting processing at shore 
base at Leith Harbour, South Georgia Island. 
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Japan (Contd.): 


hunting whales in the South Atlantic, using 
South Georgia Island as a base, for offsetting 
a reduction of Antarctic whaling quotas. 


However, all of the whaling companies had 
been incurring a deficit for these operations 
owing to the smallness of their catches and 
the high fees they had to pay for renting bases. 
This led two of the companies to suspend 
further whaling operations in the season which 
began in the fall of 1964. 


The third company had continued operations 
as its four-year base contract ran to 1966. 
The company decided to end the contract, 
moreover, as such base whaling might ad- 
versely affect Japan's future Antarctic whale 
quota. (Japan Economic Journal, April 5, 1966). 





Mauritania 


FISHERIES DEVELOPMENTS: 

"Mauritania Intends to Establish a Nation- 
al Fishing Industry,"' was the title of an arti- 
cle inthe March 19, 1966, issue of the French- 
language newspaper Marches Tropicaux. 
Among the items covered in the article are 
the following: 








(1) Six 112-foot stern trawlers have been 
ordered, to be built in France. The vessels 
will be refrigerated. 


(2) The Government of Mauritania intends 
to enforce its 12-mile fishing limit. To be 
able to obtain enforcement vessels, financial 
assistance is expected from France. 


(3) The Government plans to enter into bi- 
lateral agreements with other countries giv- 
ing those foreign nationals the right to fish in 
the 6- to 12-mile zone provided that some or 
all of the catch is processed ashore in Mau- 
ritania. 


(4) It is planned to establish a mixed pri- 
vate industry-government fisheries corpora- 
tion in Mauritania. 


(5) Plans are being made to build, at some 
future time, a fish meal plant in Mauritania 
with an annual capacity of 50,000 metric tons 
of raw fish to produce about 10,000 tons of 
meal. (Regional Fisheries Attache, United 
States Embassy, Abidjan, Ivory Coast, April 
19, 1966.) 

Note: See Commercial Fisheries Review, May 1966 p. 59. 
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Mexico 


SHRIMP FISHERY OF 
CIUDAD DEL CARMEN: 

Ciudad del Carmen in the State of Cam- 
peche is the leading shrimp port of Mexico's 
Gulf Coast. The entire economy of this city 
ef 25,000 people is geared to the shrimp in- 
dustry. 





Shrimping started in the 1940's when fish- 
ermen and distributors from the United States 
Gulf Coast expanded their operations with 
Carmen as an advance base. At first, the 
fresh shrimp were flown to packing plants in 
the United States, but soon freezing plants 
were built in Carmen and all the shrimp were 
shipped frozen. 


The profits were great, and before long 
Mexican investors began building vessels and 
freezing plants, until the industry is nownear- 
ly all Mexican, including the entire fleet, and 
only one plant is partly American-owned. 

For many years Carmen rode a boom, but 
eventually the catches leveled off and in- 
creasing costs narrowed the profit margin. 





Shrimp fishing vessels at the dock in Mazatlan (on west coast of 
Mexico}, the leading shrimp port, Ciudad del Carmen in 1964 
was in second place, 


Until the rapid rise of the Pacific Coast 
fishery in the late 1950's, Carmen was the 
leading shrimp port of Mexico. By 1963, 
Carmen was in third place, behind the West 
Coast ports of Mazatlan and Guaymas. In 
1964, Carmen landings rose to a record high 
of 11,811 metric tons (live weight equivalent), 
up from 1963's total of 10,289. This increase, 
coupled with a slump in Guaymas, moved 
Carmen into second place behind Mazatlan. 
Although 1965 figures are not available, it is 
believed that Ciudad del Carmen held its 
position. 


Ciudad del Carmen, an old colonial city, 
is located in a beautiful tropical setting on 
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Mexico (Contd.): 


the island of the same name. Ali highway 
travel has to cross to the island by ferry. 
The island, along with two peninsulas, forms 
a very large lagoon known variously as La- 
guna de Terminos or Laguna del Carmen. 
The lagoon is one of the finest nursery areas 
for shrimp in Mexico and no shrimping is 
conducted in inside waters. A fleet of canoes 
and small launches fishes for finfish in the 
lagoon, but this fishery for the local market 
is relatively unimportant. Of all Mexico's 
shrimp ports, none is closer to complete con- 
centration on shrimp alone than Carmen. 


Ciudad del Carmen is home port to a fleet 
of 252 shrimp trawlers. Some of these range 
afar and occasionally land their catches at 
other ports, and vessels from other places 
also sometimes land their catches at Carmen. 
The vessels stay at sea up to 12 days, al- 
though some of the smaller ones are limited 
to trips of 6 or 8 days. All use ice to pre- 
serve their catches. Although manned by 
members of fishermen's cooperatives, most 
of the vessels are owned by private individu- 
als or by the plants for which they fish. For 
example, all 35 vessels fishing for one plant 
are owned by individuals, whereas another 
plant of similar size owns 17 vessels or about 
half of the fleet serving it. When catches are 
temporarily poor, some of the vessels leave 
Carmen and neighboring ports and fish for 
freezing plants located on the Nicaraguan- 
Caribbean coast. 


The waterfront along the lagoon shore is 
lined with an almost unbroken row of shrimp- 
freezing plants and boatyards serving the fleet. 
Eight freezers are now in operation. Shrimp 
at Carmen are smaller than at nearby Cam- 
peche, hence much of the production is peeled 
and deveined or butterfly shrimp individually 
quick frozen, which permits better use of the 
predominant medium sizes. About 80 per- 
cent of all production is of this type. Only 
the largest sizes are shipped as heads-off, 
shell-on. The small sizes are shipped to the 
Mexico City market, mostly peeled and cook- 
ed. All export shipments are made by re- 
frigerated truck. 


All of the approximately 8 small boatyards 
in Carmen are kept busy with maintenance 
work on the shrimp fleet. In addition, 9 new 
trawlers are reportedly under construction 





or being outfitted. In mid-March 1966, every 
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marine railway was occupied and other boats 
were awaiting their turn. Also all ship chand- 
lers were busy. In August 1966, vessel own- 
ers and fishermen's cooperatives will nego- 
tiate new operating contracts and apparently 
everyone is dreading a possible impasse like 
the one that tied up the West Coast industry 
in September 1965. (United States Embassy, 
Mexico, April 13, 1966.) 


* KK KK 


TREND IS TOWARD INCREASED 
NATIONALIZATION OF FISHERIES: 

It appears more and more likely that the 
trend toward nationalization of Mexico's fish- 
eries will increase. In early 1966, plans 
were being developed to increase financial 
support of the Government-controlled fishing 
installation at the port of Alvarado on the 
Gulf of Mexico. This action was being con- 
sidered in spite of public complaints that the 
Alvarado operation has not been economically 
sound. A new Government five-year plan was 
also proposed which indicated even more na- 
tionalization of the fisheries, with credit fa- 
cilities for Federally-operated fishing enter- 
prises, and probable Government influence 
on prices for fish and fishery products. Co- 
operatives would also receive more Govern- 
ment financial backing, according to the plan. 





The Government is justifying increased 
nationalization of fisheries on the basis of: 
(1) Increased foreign exploitation (primarily 
U. S., Japanese, and Soviet) of fishery re- 
sources off the coasts of Mexico; (2) the re- 
cent declining condition of the Mexican fish- 
ing industry; and (3) the national plan to in- 
crease production, domestic consumption, 
and exports of fishery products substantially 


within the next five years. (Various sources.) 





Morocco 


SHRIMP SHORTAGE IN TANGIER: 

A shortage of shrimp in Tangier was re- 
ported by the local press in early April 1966. 
Shrimp was becoming increasingly scarce in 
the city and what was available was selling 
for US$2 to $3 a pound whereas shrimp had 
never before sold in Tangier for more than 
50 cents a pound. Part of the shortage was 
reported to be due to exports to France and 
Spain of most of the locally-caught shrimp. 
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Morocco (Contd.): 


(United States Consulate, Tangier, April 15, 
1966.) 


OK OK OK 


SARDINE FLEET RECOVERS 
FROM STORM DAMAGE: 

The Safi fishing fleet, damaged by a se- 
vere storm which lashed the Moroccan coast 
the night of February 20-21, 1966, was being 
rapidly repaired and the losses did not appear 
to be as grave as initially feared. The prompt 
action by the Government and the vessel own- 
ers to refloat and repair the vessels was suc- 
cessful. About 75 vessels of the 125-boatsar- 
dine fleet were ready to sail by May 1. About 
40 of the sardine boats were lost. 





The lack of insurance on many of the boats 
was also not as severe a blow as expected 
since during the off-season many of the boats 
were stripped of nets, radios, and other equip- 
ment. (United States Embassy, Rabat, March 
23, 1966.) 


* OK OK OK 


TANGIER SARDINE AND TUNA 
CANNING SEASON: 

Early in April 1966, the major fish can- 
nery in Tangier was making preparations to 
begin its third season of tuna canning. The 
company's giant madrague nets (large beach 
seines) were being placed in position, and 
canning operations were expected to begin in 
late April. 





Local industry officials were pessimistic 
as to the future of canning and fishing in Mo- 
rocco. The company will export more fresh 
fish (sardines) this year, rather than can. 
The company points out that it can obtain 
nearly double the price for the fresh fish it 
exports than that received for the canned 
product, and this helps to cut increasing op- 
erating costs which eat into profits. The 
company has also experienced the effect of 
recent credit restrictions. At the beginning 
of each season the company must make con- 
siderable financial outlays to purchase pack- 
ing oil, salt, and the cans necessary in can- 
ning operations. Without bank credits, the 
company is hard put to make these necessary 
purchases. 


The Tangier fishing fleet from 35 vessels 
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has been reduced to 7 in service and will soon 
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number only 5 as actively engaged in fishing 
on a commercial scale. Several reasons were 
given for this situation. First, the Moroccan 
Government has prohibited the fishing ves- 
sels from calling at nearby Spanish Ceuta. 
Moroccan fishing boats had previously sold 
their catches in Ceuta at nearly double the 
Tangier prices; they could also buy fuel and 
make repairs in Ceuta at less expense than 
in Morocco. Added to this was the fact that 
the bottom has literally fallen out of the fish 
market in Tangier. Fish prices in Tangier 
have been extremely low all winter and are 
the lowest in Morocco. This price problem 
is made worse by the local regulation making 
it difficult for the local fishermen to move 
their catch out of Tangier to other domestic 
markets. Tangier fishermen are also dis- 
appointed over the failure of the national Gov- 
ernment to construct the long-promised cen- 
tral fish market. It was also reported that 
marine credits have not been forthcoming to 
enable repairs on the fishing vessels and en- 
gines. This reportedly results from the fact 
that the present Tangier fish mart is not in- 
tegrated under the law which applies to other 
Moroccan ports whereby the Government can 
withhold the proceeds from the sales of fish 
to repay loans granted to fishermen from the 
banks. Finally, the members of the fisher- 
men's union are continually demanding in- 
creased wages. They recently struck for a 
wage hike ten days before the madragues 
were scheduled to be set. 


Given the factors enumerated above, it was 
considered that this year will prove to be a 
difficult one for the Moroccan fishing and 
canning industry. The local sardine cannery 
had received no orders for canned sardines 
and the sardine canners would therefore be 
unprepared if orders finally materialize. 

This was due to the inflated price of canned 
sardines stemming from the OCE national- 
ization of canned fish exports. It was also 
noted that there was almost a complete ab- 
sence of shrimp in the northern waters. The 
opinion was expressed that there was a great 
deal which the local and national governments 
could do to help ease the situation, but nothing 
was being done. 


After the recent destruction of many fish- 
ing vessels at Safi because of a violent storm, 
Tangier fishermen had been hopeful that the 
Safi interests would come to Tangier to pur- 
chase the idle boats with insurance money re- 
ceived for their sunken craft. However, the 
Government insurance has required that the 
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Morocco (Contd.): 


damaged and sunken craft be first repaired 
before any insurance money would be paid, 
even if this entailed an outlay of additional 
funds on the part of the vessel's owner above 
the value for which it had been insured. Thus 
the prospect of sales of the idle craft seems 
dim. (United States Consulate, Tangier, April 
8, 1966.) 


KK OK OK 


NEW FISH COMPLEX PLANNED: 

A fish-processing complex may be built at 
Al Hoceima on the central Mediterranean 
coast of Morocco, according to the Moroccan 
press. Included will be an ice and cold-stor- 
age plant and a cannery. The cold-storage 
plant will store fish to be processed in the 
cannery during the off-season for fishing. 
(United States Consulate, Tangier, April 15, 
1966.) 





AGAR-AGAR PLANT 
TO MOVE FROM TANGIER: 

The director of the company in Tangier 
which produces agar-agar, reported that his 
company decided to transfer their plant from 
Tangier to El Jadida. The decision to move 
was made by the company's head office in 
Italy, primarily to reduce operating costs by 
relocating the plant at the source of its sea- 
weed raw material, which is near El Jadida. 
The company produces about 120 metric tons 
of agar-agar annually, 30 percent of which is 
exported to the United States. The relocation 
of the plant at El Jadida will have the addi- 
tional advantage of being close to Casablanca 
from where all the company's shipments to 
the United States are made. The company en- 
countered considerable difficulty in making 





shipments directly from Tangier to the United | 


States. It was unable to find regularly sched- 
uled ships going to the United States from 
Tangier and, therefore, sent its shipments to 
the United States via Casablanca, which en- 
tailed additional transportation costs. The 
move was scheduled to begin the end of July 
1966 and requires about five months to be 
completed. Of the staff of 45 employees, only 
about 12 will move with the plant to El Jadida. 
(United States Consulate, Tangier, April 6, 
1966.) y 
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Mozambique 
FISHERIES PRODUCTION, 1961-1965: 














At the end of 1962, the Mozambique fish- 
ing industry employed 13,717 fishermen who 
used 4,128 oar or sail boats and 92 motor- 


ish, unspecified . . .«|3,319 | 3,508}]2,545 

ce Siete ect BOS 164 158 
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, other (in- 
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year, 4, metric tons. 
breakdown not available. 


driven craft. Since 1962, there has been an 
increased interest in the fishing industry. 
One company remains dominant in the indus- 
try. This company displayed a variety of 
fishery products for export, including canned 
and otherwise preserved shellfish, at a trade 
and industrialfair in Lourenco Marques dur- 
ing July-August 1965. 





Typical fishing craft operating out of Lourenco Marques, 
Mozambique. 


In 1965, a spiny lobster fishing and export 


| company, with two United States shareholders, 


declared its voluntary bankruptcy. For sev- 

eral years, this company was Mozambique's 

only lobster tail processing and export com- 

pany, with an assured distribution in the Uni- 
ted States. (United States Consulate, Louren- 
co Marques, March 28, 1966.) 


Netherlands 


FISHERY LANDINGS, 1964-1965: 





Fishery landings in the Netherlands in 
1965 totaled 320,655 metric tons with an ex- 
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Netherlands Fishery Landings, 1964-1965 
: 1965 1964 
Species Quantity Value Quantity Value 
Metric Metric 
Tons Fl. 1,000 US$1, 000 Tons F1, 1,000 US$1i, 000 
SALT -WATER FISH: 
Groundfish: 
eS Pe eee ae oT a Ee ee 24,291 7,375 2,049 14, 892 4, 816 1, 338 
Od 5:56 \s p. 01676, 4.0 op b.mse oie ewe 6 oe 17,585 11,059 3,072 9,117 6,451 1,792 
J Fee ee ee ees Oe eee 7,767 3,286 913 4,082 2,004 557 
Whiting. .... 9251s. 0 a <M ore SS Sie 8,063 2,775 771 5,949 2,701 750 
Ling ws Sa Width ble ee we werd lee Sob ee 321 190 53 227 141 39 
ee ae wy ot ep ee a 35 47 13 45 $3 15 
Bale 5 ea Mies « cea Se ew ole oe et 223 999 277 271 992 276 
Other around. ’. °5 °s'. obs ss 0 3s 6 6 2,533 1,449 402 1,425 815 226 
Total groundfish SUA See a wie % 60, 818 27, 180 7,550 36,008 17,973 4,993 
Flatfish: 
FUGIOS 600-6 65-406 5.0: 08 0-40 0.8 9 oS 20,738 14,618 4,060 22,233 11,291 3, 136 
er eke ae ie ee eae 490 166 46 $10 144 40 
BPAD' 66 <b 6 Ole 6.8 6 OS 0 0a 68 6 0-8 1, 204 595 165 949 436 121 
SOLO, ca bis one: o oa. 006 0 0 6.6.8 6 00: % 11,592 45, 674 12, 687 7,463 39,740 11,039 
Other Tisttieh :4 16 5 ic 6:6 os» b> 0s 4-6 62 1,591 4,698 1, 305 1, 607 4,071 1, 131 
Total flatfish, Sia a oa 6 2 @ iy @ 0 lb ee 35,615 65,751 18, 263 32,762 55, 682 15,467 
Herring: 
PROM Seco cee er eeee beeen s eee 37, 323 16,928 4,702 56,708 16,255 4,515 
Saltedsccseccecceccesecececeoee 34, 850 28, 307 7, 863 47, 697 30,088 8, 358 
Sprat ec ccccece eoeeereeee eevee 3,756 773 215 4, 856 539 150 
Other herring-like fish ° 2 ee ee ees 1, 359 315 87 470 148 41 
Total herring & herring-like Seer ase 77,288 46, 323 12, 867 109,731 47,030 13,064 
Mackerel. ... cee 6S e8> 17, 960 5, 294 1,471 17,531 5,421 1,506 
Miscellaneous salt-water fish 1/ Pe oA 4,294 676 188 2, 888 390 108 
FF RESH-WATER FISH: 
Rel sic 5 ek Sates aeid te a ace eee 2,275 9,200 2,555 1,984 7,127 1,980 
Other fresh-water fi 2 ee ee eee 10, 647 1,298 361 9, 396 1,239 344 
Total freshewater fish. . . «0 ++ +02 12,922 10,498 2,916 11, 3 8, 366 2, 324 
SHELLFISH: 
Oystet, < 00's. 0 «0&8 6 6.66.6 @ 0 666-08 716 4,586 1,274 557 3,436 955 
MuneGis oss 0 6 Ah O&O 0 oe bh 06 0 ne 0 6 96,084 11,444 3,179 100,714 12,009 3, 336 
Sisithi® bk 6:5 hie ss S88 eos ee Oe 8,047 17,289 4,802 8, 886 11, 327 3, 146 
Other phellfights/ 6/505 5g wig cia eee es 6 6,911 480 9,210 501 139 
TOCA] SOINISR «2 0 « 00:46 6 6 esas e 111,758 33,799 9, 33 119, 367 27,273 7,576 
Grand 20tal sss ss 698-6 6 S50 3 1 SeUsOos 189,521 52, 64 329, 667 162, 45,038 | 
il/Mostly immature fish. 
2/Mostly whitebait, 
3/Mostly immature shrimp. 
ource: Netherlands Central Bureau of Statistics. 








vessel value of fl. 189.5 million (US$52.6 mil- 
lion). Compared with the previous year, that 
was a drop of 3 percent in quantity, but a gain 
of 17 percent in value. 


The decline in quantity was due to a drop 
in herring landings. The decline was almost 
offset by increased landings of haddock, cod, 
other groundfish, and sole. The increase in 
value was due to higher prices for shrimp 
and herring as well as the heavier landings 
of groundfish and flatfish. 





Nigeria 


NEW SHRIMP FISHING 
ENTERPRISE FORMED: 

On February 24, in Enugu, representatives 
of the Government of Eastern Nigeria and a 








group of American investors signed agree- 
ments establishing a joint shrimp-fishing 
company. The American group, with 75 per- 
cent of the equity capital, will have a control- 
ling interest in the firm. 


The new enterprise, registered as Sea 
Harvest Nigeria Ltd. (SHN), will operate a 
fleet of trawlers (initially 13 in number) in 
the Bights of Benin and Biafra, under the di- 
rection of an American citizen with long ex- 
perience in shrimp fishing in the Gulf of Mex- 
ico. The shrimp catch, expected to be about 
three million pounds a year at the start, will 
be frozen and packaged at a Port Harcourt 
plant for export to the United States. Other 
catch is to be marketed locally. Some con- 
sideration is being given to the possibility of 
processing industrial fish into fish meal and 
fish protein concentrate. 
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Nigeria (Contd.): 


SHN's backers are hopeful that further 
proving of the still relatively virgin Nigerian 
shrimp-fishing grounds will justify rapid ex- 
pansion of the company's fleet. (United States 
Consulate, Enugu, March 25, 1966.) 


* KK OK 


FROZEN FISH MARKETING 
AND DISTRIBUTION: 

Four fishing companies in Lagos land and 
distribute throughout Nigeria 4,000 to 5,000 
metric tons of frozen fish each month. 





Three of the companies, corporately inter- 
related and in part owned by the Nigerian 
Government and Liberian-Danish-Greek in- 
terests, handle about 30 percent of the frozen 
fish marketed annually in Nigeria. Their fish 
is obtained entirely from foreign-owned fac- 
tory trawlers (Japanese and Polish) based in 
Nigeria but fishing in waters 1,500 to 2,000 
miles distant. One of these companies has 
300 tons of cold-storage capacity. Another 
of the companies has 1,500 tons of cold-stor- 
age space. Some of the frozen fish is shipped 
to the northern part of Nigeria in a refriger- 
ated railway car owned by a local Nigerian- 
American food company which brings beef to 
Lagos from the north. 


The fourth fishing company, owned and op- 
erated by a local family, handles 70 percent 
of the frozen fish landed and distributed in 
Nigeria. This company owns 3 Japanese 
trawlers, each 165 feet long, with a 180-ton 
carrying capacity, and 2 Soviet trawlers of 
slightly smaller size. The vessels carry a 
50-percent Nigerian crew and are based in 
Nigeria. The company selected Nigerians 
for these trawlers for the purpose of training 
and eventually having the vessels completely 
Nigerian-manned. The company has institu- 
ted a program aimed at acquiring men with a 
minimum of 4 years of secondary education 
and preferably 6. This endeavor is working 
out well with a retention of approximately 90 
percent to further complete the Nigerianiza- 
tion of operations. 


The company has stressed the need for a 
Federal Fisheries School, and, to this end,a 
proposal for the formation of such a school 
has been formulated by the Federal Service. 


This company has decided to embark on a 
shrimp-fishing venture, a decision which was 
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influenced in a large measure by positive re- 
sults of reports from the Federal Fisheries 
Office and of AID-sponsored trawling opera- 
tions which clearly indicated a shrimp poten- 
tial. This will consist of three trawlers now 
being built in Japan, with 51 percent Nigerian 
interest and 49 percent Japanese. Marketing 
for these trawlers will be handled by the Jap- 
anese for export to Japan. The trawlers will 
be under 60 feet in length since this is an ac- 
ceptable size for economical fishing, and, in 
addition, will comply with existing minimum 
Nigerian manning regulations. The company 
feels that this type of vessel can be entirely 
Nigerian-manned in a shorter length of time. 
The three vessels will be delivered before 
the end of 1966. 


Another 5 vessels are being constructed 
by an Austrian firm, the first 2 of which will 
be delivered about September and the remain- 
der in early 1967. These vessels will be 
owned outright with a ten-year repayment 
period. They are 59 feet long and of simple 
design. It is expected that marketing of the 
shrimp from these vessels will be done 
through U. S. buyers. 


The company is planning a new shore in- 
stallation. This will include a processing 


plant, dock, ice-making facilities and storage. 


The storage facility as well as a small ice 
plant are already in operation. 


The company feels that the fishing inter- 
ests of Nigeria can be served best by lending 
assistance in the field of research and ex- 
ploratory work on the sea fishery as well as 
introducing a proper training school. It is 
believed that the build-up of an indigenous 
trawler fleet would be impossible without the 
requisite trained manpower and capital to 
purchase new boats. The company and others 
will be in a position to buy the products from 
such fleets. 


The company has fairly extensive cold- 
storage facilities (at about 13 locations) in 
Lagos, and the Eastern, Midwestern, and 
Western Regions of Nigeria. These range in 
size from 40 to 50 tons capacity to about 
3,000 tons. The company plans to continue 
expansion and ultimately hopes to increase 
monthly fish hauls from the present 3,000 to 
12,000 metric tons a month. (United States 
Embassy, Lagos, March 31, 1966.) 
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Norway 


HERRING AND COD FISHERY TRENDS, 
MARCH 19, 1966: 

Herring: As of March 19, the 1966 Nor- 
wegian herring catch amounted to 4.86 mil- 
lion hectoliters (452,000 metric tons) and the 
capelin catch amounted to about 863,000 hec- 
toliters (80,260 tons). That was about double 
the catch of herring and capelin during the 
same period of 1965. Fish meal and oil plants 
absorbed all of the 1966 capelin catch and 80 
percent of the herring catch. 





Cod: The Norwegian catch of spawning 
and Finmark cod as of March 19,1966, totaled 
42,183 tons of which 11,077 tons went for fil- 
leting, 10,038 tons for drying, 16,230 tons for 
salting, and 4,838 tons for fresh consumption. 
The 1966 cod fishery off northern Norway has 
been somewhat more productive than in the 
past two years when catches were very light. 
(Fiskets Gang, March 24, 1966.) 





% OK OK OK KK 


BAN ON FOREIGN FISHERY LANDINGS 
MAY BE RELAXED: 

The Norwegian Government plans to ask 
Parliamentary approval of a new landings 
law. While retaining a general ban on foreign 
landings, the new bill would allow the issu- 
ance of special landing permits for foreign- 
caught fish provided such landings do notdis- 
rupt prices and other marketing conditions in 
the domestic or export markets for Norwe- 
gian fish. Foreign landings would also be 
permitted when necessary to implement in- 
ternational agreements, and in cases of ves- 
sels in distress. A shortage of fish, especi- 
ally groundfish, for processing is the reason 
for the new proposal. (United States Embas- 
sy, Oslo, April 10, 1966.) 


le se ke 
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WHALING FACTORYSHIP MAY BE 
SHIFTED TO HERRING FISHERY: 

As of early March 1966, Norway's two 
Antarctic factoryship fleets--Kosmos IV and 
Thorshavet--reported very poor whale catches 
for the Antarctic season. On March 8, 1966, 
the operators of Kosmos IV announced that 
the vessel would probably be withdrawn from 
pelagic whaling after the present season for 
use as a factory-freezer vessel in the Nor- 
wegian coastal herring fishery. This is 
another move in the gradual liquidation and 
conversion of Norwegian whaling vessels. 


8 
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Pakistan 


12-MILE FISHING LIMITS DECLARED 
WITH RIGHTS TO EXTENDED 
"CONSERVATION ZONES": 








On February 19, 1966, the President of 
Pakistan proclaimed exclusive fishing rights 
for Pakistan within a distance of 12 nautical 
miles from the coastline. 


In the Proclamation, Pakistan also claimed 
the right to establish conservation zones to 
a distance of 100 nautical miles from the 
outer limits of territorial waters, and toreg- 
ulate fisheries in the zones so established, 
subject to the provisions of any international 
agreement or convention to which Pakistan is 
or may become a party. (United States Em- 
bassy, Rawalpindi, February 23, 1966.) 

7] 


Panama 


INTEREST IN DEVELOPING THE 
FISH MEAL INDUSTRY INCREASES: 

In early April 1966, at least 6 new poten- 
tial investors (4 Panamanian, 2 American) 
were known to be investigating the feasibility 
of establishing fish-meal enterprises in Pan- 
ama. One investor had established a com- 
pany and was negotiating for the purchase of 
a fish meal plant, probably from Peru. 





Suppliers of fish-meal equipment, nets, 
marine hardware, and similar items may 
wish to investigate sales of those items inthe 
Republic of Panama. Initial inquiries could 
be directed to the U. S. Embassy in Panama. 
The importation of fishing vessels into Pan- 
ama generally is prohibited and vessels 
used in the domestic industry normally must 
be constructed in Panama. 


All of the four proposed new plants on 
which there is definite knowledge are to be 
built on the Bay of Panama, near Panama 
City on the Pacific side of the Isthmus. It is 
assumed that any additional plants construct- 
ed in Panama also would be located on the 
Bay of Panama, the primary fishing area in 
the Republic for anchoveta and thread her- 
ring, the raw material for the industry. 


One group was known to be interested in 
the possible construction in Panama of large 
fishing vessels for the express purpose of 
fishing for anchoveta and thread herring. 
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Panama (Contd.): 


The remaining groups hoped to convert local 
shrimp vessels to supply their fleet needs. 


The Director of Panama's Bureau of Fish- 
eries expressed concern that Panama may 
face a too rapid development of its fish-meal 
industry. He stated that no definitive infor- 
mation is available concerning the anchoveta 
and thread herring population in Panamanian 
coastal waters. He advised that he has coun- 
seled potential investors to limit the size of 
their initial plants pending the development 
of more precise information concerning the 
extent to which Panamanian waters can sup- 
port this new local industry. According to 
the same official, the Government currently 
has no plans to limit the number of licenses 
issued for the construction of fish-meal plants 
since Panamanian law requires that all poten- 
tial new investors in the industry must be 
treated in the same fashion as previous ap- 
plicants for licenses. However, should it ap- 
pear the industry is growing too rapidly, steps 
undoubtedly would be taken to restrict fishing 
or plant construction with view to exer- 
cising some degree of fish conservation. The 
fear also has been expressed that the new in- 
dustry might result in a major diversion of 
vessels away from local shrimp fisheries. 
(United States Embassy, Panama, April 7 
1966.) 


SHRIMP CATCH AND EXPORTS, 1965: 

In 1965, Panama's shrimp Catch totaled 
12,900,275 pounds and was divided by species 
as follows: white--4,990,911 pounds; pink-- 
2,841,073 pounds; "titi''--4,161,672 pounds; 
tiger--831,472 pounds; and "solenoceras"- 
75,206 pounds. The value of the catch was 
not given. Good catches of white and pink, 
the preferred species, brought high prices 
and offset the fact that the total shrimp catch 
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was bélow the 1964 level of 15,500,000 pounds. | 


Panamanian shrimp imports were valued ait 
$600,000 in November 1965, and $630,000 in 
December 1965. (United States Embassy, 
Panama, March 23, 1966.) 


, 





Peru 


FISH MEAL AND OIL SITUATION, 
MARCH 1966: 

Peruvian anchovy landings for October 1, 
1965-February 28, 1966, were estimated at 
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5.5 million metric tons, only 1.5 million tons 
short of the quota-limit established by the 
Government for the current season (October 
1, 1965-June 30, 1966). The quota-limit was 
expected to be reached by late April or early 
May. Plant owners want the Government to 
increase the catch quota and reduce the length 
of the closed season (July through Septem- 
ber 1966). The fishermen are also concerned 
over the prospects of being four or more 
months out of work. 


Fish meal production remained at high 
levels during the early months of 1966: Jan- 
uary--242,380 metric tons; February-- 
179,330 tons; March 1 to 15--90,000 tons 
(estimated). The anchovy resource situation 
over the long term, however, is still doubtful 
because of the large proportion (60 percent) 
of immature fish being taken which was re- 
sulting in considerably less oil production 
than would otherwise be obtained from adult 
fish. Anchovy catches in early 1966 were 
estimated as follows: January--1,740,000 
metric tons; February--1,830,000 tons; 
March 1 to March 15--970,000 tons. (United 
States Embassy, Lima, March 30, 1966.) 


we 
Poland 


FISHERY AID TO SYRIA: 

In December 1962, Poland and the Syrian 
Arab Republic signed an agreement for eco- 
nomic cooperation which was enlarged by a 
supplementary protocol in June 1965. The 
protocol provides for the exportation to Syria 
of Polish fishing vessels, as well as for their 
maintenance (presumably by Polish techni- 
cians). 





Portugal 


CANNED FISH: EXPORTS, 1965: 

Portugal's total exports of canned fish in 
oil or sauce during 1965 were up 18 percent 
from 1964, due mainly to larger shipments 
of sardines and mackerel. Sardines account- 
ed for 75 percent of the total canned fish ex- 
ports in 1965. 





Portugal's principal canned fish buyers 
during 1965 were Germany with 18,758 met- 
ric tons, Italy 13,866 tons, the United King- 
dom 8,417 tons, France 5,535 tons, the United 
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Portugal (Contd.): 





























Portuguese Canned Fish Exports, 1964-65 
Product 1965 1964 

Metric | 1,000 | Metric | 1,000 

Tons Cases Tons Cases 

In oil or sauce: ia ae Me 
Sardines. . 2 +s... .|61,383 | 3,230 | 55,272 | 2,909 
Chinchards . . «2 eee] 2,667 140 3, 305 174 
BOACHETO! 6 2 2 0s 0:0 © - | 10,310 412 5, 349 214 
Tuna & tunalike. | 3,456 115 2,097 70 
Anchovy fillts... 3,654 365 3,247 325 
ea eT 42 665 35 | 
Total ... ... .. |82,264 | 4,304 [69,935 | 3,727 











States 6,372 tons, and Belgium-Luxembourg 
5,432 tons. Italy's purchases of canned fish 
from Portugal in 1965 were up 70 percent 

from 1964, and purchases by Germany were 
up 34 percent. (Conservas de Peixe, Febru- 
ary 1966.) fia 





KO KK 
CANNED FISH PACK, 1965: 

The Portuguese total pack of canned fish 
in oil or sauce in 1965 was about the same as 
in 1964. A decline in the important sardine 
pack was offset by a sharp gain in the mack- 





























Portuguese Canned Fish Pack, 1964-65 
Product 1965 1964 

Metric | 1,000 | Metric | 1,000 

Tons Cases Tons Cases 

In oil or sauce 

Sardines. . 2.20 « « | 56,147 | 2,955 | 70,209 | 3,695 
Chinchards ... 2 ee e} 2,330 122 1,542 81 
Mackerel... 2. cceccvece 13,055 522 4,211 169 
Tuna & tumalike. ....-. 7,253 242 5,931 196 
Anchovy fillets. .... 4,232 422 3,002 300 
Others ..cececs oo oe) 1,838 96 737 39 
Total » + sees ee +| 04,905 4,309 | 85,630 | 4,400] 














erel pack and some increase in the pack of 
tuna, chinchards, and anchovy fillets. (Con- 
servas de Peixe, February 1966.) 





MODERN VESSEL JOINS COD FLEET: 

In early April 1966, the Cidade de Aveiro, 
a modern cod vessel valued at US$1.75 mil- 
lion was launched in Portugal. It is the only 
vessel in the Portuguese cod fleet to be pro- 
pelled by an electric diesel engine. The ves- 
sel will fish off the coasts of Greenland and 
Labrador and will have a storage capacity of 
1,300 metric tons of salted and frozen fish. 








At the launching ceremony, the Portuguese 
Minister of Marine noted that the Cidade de 
Aveiro was one of three new cod vessels (the 
other two will be ready in July and October 
1966) envisaged under the Intercalary Devel- 
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opment Plan to bring the supply of cod in line 
with demand. He added that 35 Portuguese 
fishing vessels with a total value of 541,500 
contos (US$18,952,500) were either under 
construction or would be by the end of 1966. 


An increase in the cod catch will be wel- 
come in Portugal where dried cod (bacalhau) 
is a favorite dish. Last year, over 5,000 tons 
of cod had to be imported to supplement local 
production. (United States Embassy, Lisbon, 
April 12, 1966.) 


@ 


South Africa 


PELAGIC SHOAL FISH CATCH UP IN 1965: 

~The combined shoal fish catch for South 
and South-West Africa was 1,261,710 short 
tons in 1965, compared with 1,194,635 tons 
in 1964. 





A significant rise in the anchovy catch 
contributed to the record total shoal fish catch 
made by the South African industry in 1965. 
The South African anchovy catch rnse from 
104,630 metric tons in 1964 to 194,673 tons 
in 1965 and the total pelagic catch rose from 
471,578 tons to 526,777 tons. 


On the other hand, the South African pil- 
chard catch fell from 282,301 tons in 1964 to 
224,890 tons in 1965. Included in the total of 
526,777 tons are 63,374 tons of maasbanker 
and 43,840 tons of mackerel. 


The pilchard catch in South-West Africa 
reached 734,299 tons in 1965, compared with 
723,057 tons in 1964; and the 634 tons of an- 
chovy which were also caught brought the 
shoal total for the year to 734,933 tons. 


The fish meal processed from the shoal 
fish catch totaled 124,122 tons in South Africa 
and 175,964 tons in South-West Africa, a total 
for 1965 of 300,086 tons. The comparable 
figure for 1964 was 283,989 tons. 


The December catches which contributed 
to the 1965 totals were: In South Africa, 
1,215 tons of pilchards, 1,036 tons of anchovy, 
and 2,344 tons of maasbanker. 


According to the Division of Sea Fisheries, 
during December no pilchards were canned 
in South Africa, but a total of 410,280 pounds 





of maasbanker were canned. The total prod- 
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South Africa (Contd.): 


uction of fish body oil in South Africa during 
the month was 33,613 imperial gallons. 


The total production of fish body oil in 
South Africa reached 4,863,605 imperial gal- 
long during 1965. During the year, 2,905,992 
pounds of pilchards were canned in South Af- 
rica together with 10,097,328 pounds of maas- 
banker and 9,865,680 pounds of mackerel, 
making a total of 22,869,000 pounds. (South 
African Shipping News and Fishing Industry 
Review, February 1966.) 








South Africa Republic 


HAKE FINDS GOOD MARKET 

IN GREAT BRITAIN: 

~~ Cape hake which South Africans had no 
part in catching was in the news in January 
1966 in the port of Fleetwood on the north- 
west coast of England. One of the four major 
centers of the British trawling industry, Fleet- 
wood was hard hit when many trawler crews 
would not go to sea in the Christmas-New 
Year holiday period, 








As a result, in early January landings fell 
sharply and fresh northern hake was one of 
the species in short supply. The price rose 
to a high of about US$93.00 a 140-lb. box (61 
cents a lb.) wholesale and merchants turned 
to supplies of frozen hake available at about 
a third of that price. 


The frozen fish was hake caught off South 
Africa by Japanese fishing vessels. 


As supplies of fresh hake picked up, the 
demand for the frozen product fell offagain. 
The British consumer, however, was report- 
ed becoming accustomed to this import from 
South Africa and difficulties in finding the 
northern hake point to a steady increase in 
demand from the United Kingdom. 


But great care has to go into the prepara- 
tion of fish exports to this highly discriminat- 
ing market. The right quality will only be 
obtained when the South African hake is fro- 
zen aboard soon after it is caught. Chilled 
fish taken by Cape Town trawlers, landed in 
ice and then frozen is not the product ex- 


pected to find increasing acceptance in Brit- 
ain in the future. 
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British trawler owners may decide to join 
the foreign fleet fishing off Southern Africa. 
This year the number of freezer stern trawl- 
ers operating mainly out of Hull and Grimsby 
will be nearly doubled, Those vessels, rang- 
ing in size from 700 to 1,700 gross tons, are 
at sea for periods of 40 to 50 days and bring 
in catches of 400 and 500 metric tons. 


In the designs of several of them there is 
provision for their transfer to far distant 
waters and the presence in South Africa of 
representatives of the White Fish Authority 
and of the Torry Research Station is an indi- 
cation of British interest in that area. (Guuth 
African Shipping News and Fishing Industry 





Review, February 1966.) 
Ok Ok KK 


RECORD WHALING SEASON IN 1965: 

The South african 1965 offshore whaling 
season was a record one, according to the 
annual report of one South African whaling 
company. The highest production was a- 
chieved since the company discontinued its 
Antarctic whaling operations--a record for 
the value of production during the season and 
the greatest number of whales ever taken in 
one season. 





The Chairman announced that for the first 
time, in the 1966 season, a restricted catch 
would be applied to the company's offshore 
whaling. 


This development results from a meeting 
of the International Whaling Commission in 
London in June 1965 when a recommendation 
from a special meeting held in May was 
adopted restricting the catch of baleen whales 
by land-based stations. 


The Commission recommended that the 
Governments concerned should restrict ba- 
leen whaling operations from land stations in 
the Southern Hemisphere during 1966 ona 
voluntary basis as an interim measure. The 
recommendation was later accepted by the 
South African Government. 


The company's report revealed that this 
decision would reduce the 1966 catch of ba- 
leen whales to 90 percent of the previous 
year's catch. This would mean that about 
750 baleen whales could be taken, compared 
with 826 last year. 


Baleen whales formed about one-third of 
the total season's catch. 
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South Africa Republic (Contd.): 


Reviewing the 1965 season, the Chairman 
said that the weather in the latter part had 
been most favorable, as had been the case for 
the past few years. Of the 234 days of the 
season, 66 were lost when ships were weath- 
er-bound, compared with 76 "lost" days out 
of a total of 236 in the 1964 season, 


There had been no significant reduction in 
the average size of whales taken. It was dif- 
ficult to draw any definite conclusion whether 
the general increase in the number of whales 
taken had resulted from greater catching ef- 
fort or from more favorable weather. A third 
possibility was that this might be an indication 
that the stock of whales on which the company 
was drawing was not being overtaxed. 





| 


Of the coming season, he said that lastyear | 


he had referred to the company's intention of 
making provision for processing the whole of 
the crude sperm oil production, It has been 

decided to defer this action for the time being. 


This was partly on account of the substan- 
tial increase in the production of crude sperm 
oil and partly because the plant in use was 
apparently capable of meeting the existing 
demand for processed sperm oil. As a re- 
sult, the company would continue to market 
a portion of its sperm oil production as crude 
sperm oil. 


In the 


1965 season, the price for crude 


sperm oil was substantially the same as for 
the previous season, but the company had sold 
forward some of its expected 1966 production 
at somewhat higher prices. 





Fin whale being transported to plant in Durban, South Africa. 


Last season there were 12 catchers oper- 
ating, 2 more than in the previous season, 
and of those, 4 were fitted with ASDIC equip- 
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ment. While the additional craft increased 
operational costs, they had also contributed 
to the increased catch. 


As in the past few seasons, two spotter 
aircraft had been employed to assist in lo- 
cating and tracking whales, and to report back 
to the catchers. 


The company's products were sold in 16 
foreign countries including Chile, Mexico, 
Switzerland, Zambia, and Colombia. 


A breakdown of the season's total catch 
shows that of the 3,640 whales, there were 826 
baleen whales (6 blue whales, 361 fin, and 459 
sei whales). The balance of 2,814 was sperm 
whales. 


The 1966 season opened on February 1 
when five catchers went into commission in 
search of sperm whales, which are the only 
type which can be taken in the early stages 
of the season. As conditions improved and 
whales became more plentiful, the number of 
catchers were increased to 12--the same as 
last year. (The South African Shipping News 
and Fishing Industry Review, February 1966.) 





Sas 





South-West Africa 


BOAT OWNERS REQUEST 
INCREASE IN PILCHARD PRICE: 

The Walvis Bay Fishing Boat Owners As- 
sociation requested a price increase from 
about US$12.38 a metric ton to about $14.06 
for pilchards delivered to the 7 Walvis Bay 
fish factories. As of March 18, 1966, the 
factory owners had not yet replied. The boat 
owners requested the increase on the follow- 
ing grounds: 





The world price for fish meal has doubled 
since the price of raw fish was last fixed and 
it is felt that a fair share of the product prof- 
its should be passed on to the primary pro- 
ducer. The cost of replacing vessels has 
doubled since the last increase was granted. 
The cost of maintenance has doubled since 
the last increase was granted. The cost-of- 
living generally has increased substantially 
since the last increase was granted. (Namib 
Times, Walvis Bay, March 18, 1966.) 
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Spain 


SIGNALS USED BY PAIR TRAWLERS 
IN NORTHWEST ATLANTIC: 

Spanish pair trawlers began fishing off 
New England in the vicinity of Georges Bank, 
in the spring of 1966. 





Following is the text of Spanish regulations 
governing signals to be used by Spanish pair 
trawlers operating in the Atlantic Ocean off 
the northeastern coast of the United States: 


(1) Vessels engaged in trawling in pairs 
must, upon the approach of another vessel, 
in order to keep the latter from passing be- 
tween the two vessels forming the pair, dis- 
play a torch or flare alongside the net, in 
addition to other required signals. 


(2) In the daytime, for the same purpose, 
two black spheres or bodies, 0.61 meter (2 
feet) in diameter, shall be raised vertically 
at least 1.20 meters (3.9 feet) apart, with a 
pennant above them. 


(3) The two vessels forming the pair shall 
display the signals by day and by night. 
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Taiwan 


FISHERIES DEVELOPMENT TRENDS: 

Taiwan's fishing industry has been devel- 
oping rapidly and today ranks second only to 
Japan in Southeast Asia. During the annual 
convention of the China Fisheries Association 
in Taipei (December 12, 1965), K. T. Li, the 
Minister of Economic Affairs, in a speech 
regarding the further development in the fish- 
eries of Taiwan said, in part: 





The first problem I would like to bring up concerns 
the potential for future fisheries development. Fishing 
activities have shown a gradual decline due to the short- 
age of labor in such industrialized countries as the 
United States, Great Britain, Japan, and West Germany. 
This offers a golden opportunity for the developing 
countries having low-cost and abundant labor to fill the 
gap. We are ina position to take advantage of it: 


(1) In respect to manpower, we are blessed with a 
large supply of industrious and intelligent labor. 


(2) Among sources of funds available for fisheries 
development, can be the idle local capital. Through 
proper arrangements and guidance, it can be directed 
toward investment in fisheries. Foreign financial 
assistance in the form of equity or loan capital carialso 
be obtained, Already several American fish canneries 
have expressed their willingness to extend loans for 
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boat construction in Taiwan. Another significant 
source of funds is the World Bank, whose loans may 
continue to be available as long as we can set up bank- 
able projects. 
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(3) The United States and several European countries 
have large and ever-increasing demand for import of 
fish products. Japan, the largest fish-producing coun- 
try in the world until 1964, used to export nearly US$300 
million of fish annually, but its exports have been falling 
and imports rising since three years ago with yearly 
imports of fish products exceeding US$60 million in 
1964. At present, frozen tuna and shrimp constitute the 
bulk of our fish exports. I hope that fish canning will be 
developed and foreign markets for canned fish further 
explored, For example, we can step up our efforts for 
the export of canned sardines to the Philippines, to take 
advantage of the fact that the products of the Union of 
South Africa are in disfavor in the world markets be- 
cause of racial discrimination. In this connection, it is 
significant to note that manufacture of aluminum cans 
on a large commercial scale is now practicable as a 
result of the joint development effort of the Taiwan 
Fisheries Research Institute and the Taiwan Aluminum 
Corporation. Future efforts in fisheries development 
should be directed toward (a) promotion of export; (b) 
development of deep-sea fisheries; (c) mechanization 
and modernization of production facilities; (d) development 
of processing; and (e) development of shrimp culture. 














At the present stage, a great deal of emphasis is 
being piaced on the development of deep-sea tuna fisi'- 
ing, which undoubtedly warrants further encouragement 
in view of the increasing demand for frozen tuna in the 
world market and decreasing supply of this product by 
Japan. Our position as a tuna-producing country has 
now been considerably strengthened following the ex- 
pansion of our tuna fleet with vessels constructed with 
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Taiwan (Contd.): 


a World Bank loan and the success of the overseas base 
operation at American Samoa. 





Fig. 2 - Type of modem tuna long-liner now used by Taiwan fishermen, This 
one was launched in 1965. 


Shrimp fishing is also promising. The export as 
well as production of shrimp has steadily increased in 
recent years. 


The development of large-stern trawler fishing has 
been a matter of discussion for many years; it has de- 
veloped very quickly in Japan and other advanced coun- 
tries, and seems to be a fairly profitable undertaking. 





Fig. 3 ~ Tuna displayed for auction at Taiwan's Kaohsiung market. 


Japan exports various kinds of fishery products be- 
sides frozen and canned tuna, including canned salmon, 
canned crab, pearls, etc.; it occurs to me that it may be 
timely for us to initiate studies on the feasibility of go- 
ing into these various export fields. 


Deep-sea fishing is beyond the capacity of family- 
type small operators. We have a few relatively large 
fishing companies, all newly established with World 
Bank and the Joint Commission on Rural Reconstruc- 
tion (JCRR) financial assistance. These enterprises 
are still too small and too few to permit economies 
possible to large companies. 


The motorization of fishing craft and wide use of 
synthetic lines and nets have been introduced with suc- 
cess in Taiwan. However, electronic equipment, in- 
Cluding fish finders, is still not popular in Taiwan. For 
instance, only a few hundred out of upwards of 8,000 
powered fishing boats are equipped with fish finders. 
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Little work has been done in mechanizing fishing oper- 
ations. 


The average annual catch per fisherman in Taiwan 
is only 2.4 metric tons, as compared with 64 tons in 
West Germany. This may be attributed to a number of 
factors; but inefficient fishing methods and equipment 
are by far the most important. 





Fig. 4 ~ Purse-seine fishing was introduced in Taiwan only a few years ago. 
Bonito in net will be brailed out with scoop net (far right). 


We should also report two important achievements 
in the field of fish culture. One is the success in the 
induced spawning of Chinese carp, the other is the 
phenonenal 200-300 percent increase in fish yield ob- 
tained by the application of chemical fertilizers infresh- 
water fish ponds. Artificial spawning will save large 
amounts of foreign exchange spent annually for import 
of fish fry, while the increase in fish production infresh- 
water ponds will permit fuller utilization of reservoir 
ponds. 


The oyster growers. in Australia enjoy a good income 
and live well. In contrast, the oysters grown in Taiwan 
are generally small and unsightly and our oyster farm- 
ers poor. A study should be made for improvement of 
oyster culture so that better harvest can be assured and 
the living standard of oyster farmers improved. 


We frequently hear of complaints by foreign buyers 
about the quality of our fishery exports. I hope thatsuch 





Fig. 5 - Fish market at Makung on Pescadores, Taiwan, 
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Taiwan (Contd.): 


complaints will be kept to a minimum in the future. We 
must make our producers quality-minded and strengthen 
our export inspection system. The establishment of a 
system of self-inspection by the industry should be pro- 
moted. 


We have up to now done very little for promotion of 
market news services. This work is extensively con- 
ducted by such countries as the United States and Japan, 
both of which have their own vast networks spreading 
all over the world. We have to keep close contact with 
and make effective use of these foreign fish market 
news services. However, we must have such services 
of our own some day. 


International cooperation is another field to which 
we should attach great importance. In the last two 
years, we have sent a number of technicians to South 
Vietnam, Singapore, Sierra Leone, and Malta to help 
develop fisheries in those countries. We have made 
gifts of Chinese carp fry to South Vietnam and the Phil- 
ippines. We also should seek technical cooperation 
with countries that are economically advanced but de- 
ficient in fish supply such as Australia. 


kKkekKK & 


TO BUY FISHING VESSELS: 

The Government of the Republic of China 
plans to submit an application for a World 
Bank (IBRD) loan of US$10.9 million. The 
loan would finance the construction and gear 
for 28 fishing vessels (of which 24 would be 
150 gross tons and 4 only 15 gross tons). 
(United States Embassy, Taipei, April 9, 1966.) 


Republic of Togo , 





RECEIVES FISHING VESSEL 
FROM WEST GERMANY: 

A gift of a fishing vessel (the Berlin) was 
presented to Togo by West Germany on April 
5, 1966. This is one of two vessels to be pre- 
sented to Togo under an aid agreement of De- 
cember 1963 between the two countries. The 
vessel is about 57 feet long, has a beam of 
about 18 feet, and a draft of about 6 feet. The 
Government of Togo with the aid of German 
specialists will use the two vessels for ex- 
ploratory fishing and fishing gear improve- 
ment and development. The vessels will op- 
erate out of the new port in Lome being built 
by German contractors under a West German 
lian agreement, (United States Embassy, 
Lome, April 13, 1966.) 
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Tunisia 


FIVE FISHING VESSELS 
FROM EAST GERMANY: 








The last 5 of 10 fishing vessels ordered 
from East Germany arrived in Tunisia in 
March. The first 5 vessels were delivered 
in January. The vessels were obtained in 
exchange for Tunisian exports under a trade 
agreement with East Germany signed in Au- 
gust 1964, 


The vessels (100 gross tons each) carry 
a crew of 15 and have a cold-storage capacity 
for 20 metric tons of fish. The vessels were 
built for operation in warm climates and can 
fish anywhere in the Mediterranean Sea. Af- 
ter the crews have gained experience, it is 
expected that the vessels will also fish in 
the Atlantic Ocean. 


With these new vessels, the National Fish- 
eries Office now has a fleet of about 50 rela- 
tively large and modern fishing vessels. The 
National Fisheries Office (Office National 
des Peches) is a Government agency. (United 
States Embassy, Tunis, March9, 1966, and pre- 
vious reports.) 


Note: See Commercial Fisheries Review, March 1966 p. 69, and 
June 1964 p. 58. 
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PACIFIC SCALLOP PRODUCTION 
AND EXPORTS TO U. S.: 
In mid-April 1966, the vessels of the DAL- 





| MORPRODUKT (the Far Eastern Specialized 


Marine Products Administration) began to 
fish for scallops in the Pacific Ocean. The 
season will continue throughout the rest of 
the year (7-8 months) and a total of 3,000 
metric tons of landings are planned. In ad- 
dition, 6 Sakhalin kolkhoz (cooperative) sein- 
ers also began harvesting scallops near the 
Kuril Islands, but their catches were small. 
Editor's Note: In 1965, the U.S.S.R. exported 
almost 650,000 lbs. (about 300 metric tons) 
of Pacific scallops to the U.S. A New York 
fishery broker and importer imported the 
scallops under a 5-year exclusive contract 
concluded with the Soviet Union in early 1965. 
Soviet scallop fishermen operating close to 
Siberian shores were accused of destroying 
the scallop stocks and beds and were ordered 
to stop that fishery until the resource recov- 
ers. As a result, the U.S.S.R. offered only 
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small quantities for export in 1966 and the 

U. S. importer decided against taking any. 
KOK KK 

FISH PRODUCTION COSTS: 

Soviet economic studies show that one 
metric ton of fishery products can be pro- 
duced in the U.S.S.R. with 25-30 percent less 
capital investment than the same quantity of 
meat products. Similarly, it costs 2-5 times 
as much to produce one ton of cattle (slaughter 
weight) as compared to one ton of fish (land- 
ed weight). (Rybnoe Khoziaistvo, March 1966.) 
Note: See Commercial Fisheries Review May 1965 p. 77. 
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EXPANSION OF PACIFIC FISHERIES: 

By 1970, the Soviet Union plans to catch 
3.2 million metric tons of fish, shellfish, and 
other aquatic products from the Pacific and 
Indian Oceans (including the catches of Far 
Eastern whaling flotilla in the Antarctic). 
The new plan, incorporated into the Draft of 
the 5-Year Plan, was submitted to the 23rd 
Congress of the Soviet Communist Party, 
which met in Moscow in March-April 1966. 
Ratified by the Congress automatically, the 
Plan has the force of any other Soviet Gov- 
ernment regulation and is considered almost 
a law. 





In 1965, the vessels of the Far Eastern 
Fisheries Administration (which directs So- 
viet fishing in Pacific and Indian Oceans) 
produced 1,970,000 metric tons of fishery 
landings. During the next 5 years, the yearly 
rate of increase will have to amount to about 
240,000 tons of fishery landings to give a to- 
tal catch of 3.2 million tons in 1970. 


To obtain such large yearly increases, the 
Soviets intend to: (a) increase the exploita- 
tion of all available fishery resources of the 
North Pacific. Particular attention will be 
paid to deep-water trawling for halibut and 
sablefish. Another resource which will be 
exploited are the saury stocks off Aleutian 
Islands and off British Columbia. Since saury 
are now mostly caught in the nearby Sea of 
Japan by seiners, whose range is limited, 
new large saury-processing factoryships will 
be acquired. (b) expand into new, hitherto 
little exploitedfishing areas in the South Pa- 
cific and Indian Oceans. One of the major 
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targets in the equatorial parts of this area 
are "the enormous tuna resources." An in- 
crease in the Far Eastern tuna fleet is fore- 
seen. Another promising area is the New 

Zealand Plateau and the Great Australian 

Bight where large red snapper schools were 

discovered early in 1966 by two Soviet fish- 
ery research expeditions. 


%* KK KK 


PACIFIC OCEAN PERCH CATCH 

BY LARGE STERN FACTORY TRAWLER: 
Soviet catches off United States and Cana- 
dian Pacific coasts are reported in the Kam- 
chatskaia Pravda issue of April 12, 1966. 
The article described the homecoming of the 
large stern factory trawler Itelmen (BMRT 
399). Constructed in 1965, the 3,200-gross- 
ton trawler left her home port of Petropav- 
lovsk Kamchatskii (on the tip of the Kamchat- 
ka Peninsula) in December 1965. Most of 
her fishing was done off British Columbia 
(Queen Charlotte Islands). During 3 months 
of fishing, the Itelmen caught 4,082 metric 








_tons (about 9 million pounds) of ocean perch 


and produced 2,170 tons of frozen products 
(packed in cases of 35 kg. or 77 pounds each), 
370 tons of fish meal, and 16 tons of oil. 

The average catch per crew member during 
the 3 months was almost 200 tons (440,000 
pounds). 


Upon its arrival at Petropavlovsk on April 
9, the Itelmen crew was received by the Sec- 
retary of the City Committee of the Commun- 
ist Party, representatives of the Trade Unions, 
and by officials of the Kamchatka Regional 
Fisheries Administration. Being the top pro- 
ducer among the about 30-40 Soviet large 
factory stern trawlers in the Pacific, the crew 
of the Itlemen received a number of awards. 
One of the awards indicates that most of the 
Itelmen crew consists of members of ''com- 
munist youth" probably in the age range of 
18-25. All the honors and recognition were 
in addition to a handsome bonus paid to the 
fishermen for producing above the planned 
amounts. 


The first quarterly plan for 1966 of the 
Itelmen provided for a catch of about 2,500- 
3,000 metric tons. Its 1966 official yearly 
catch plan of 10,980 metric tons was upped 
by the crew to 11,500 tons. 


The Itelmen was scheduled to go to the 





Petropavlovsk shipyards for maintenance and 
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repairs, which normally take a month to fin- 
ish. But the enterprising crew of the Itelmen 
decided to work in the shipyard when on shore 
leave and to shorten the repair time to about 
2-3 weeks. 


Editor's Note: Although the Itlemen was 
the highest producer among the Soviet large 
stern factory trawlers (BMRT's) during Jan- 
uary-March 1966, similar and even larger 
catches are not unusual among the Soviet Far 
East stern trawlers. In 1964, one of them 
landed 15,000 metric tons of fish (mostly 
ocean perch) and yearly catches of 10,000 
metric tons are not uncommon, 


% KK Ke 


OCEAN PERCH FISHERY 
OFF PRIBILOF ISLANDS: 

In 1960, the Soviet fishing fleets began 
summer fishing for Pacific ocean perch near 
the Pribilof Islands after the herring season 
was over and caught about 7,000 metric tons. 
But in 1961 with the beginning of the highly 
successful Gulf of Alaska ocean perch fishing, 
the Pribilof area received no further atten- 
tion. This year, however, Soviet Far Eastern 
fishery administrators began to make plans 
to begin anew the ocean perch fishery near 
the Pribilofs. 





An additional resource of Pacific ocean 
perch discovered in 1965 is being fished by 
the Soviets in the vicinity of the Commander 
Islands; medium fishing trawlers are report- 
edly catching 2.5 metric tons of fish per drag. 


* KKK 


SHRIMP CATCH IN THE GULF OF ALASKA: 
In the first 3 months of 1966, the Soviet 
shrimp fishing fleet (15 medium freezer trawl- 

ers of the type SRTM-Maiak) caught about 
4,000 metric tons (8.4 million pounds) of 
shrimp south of the Aleutians near the Shu- 
magin Islands. If the Soviet vessels were 
fishing for shrimp every day of their stay 

in the area (a total of about 1,300 vessel days), 
then their average catch would amount to al- 
most 3 tons a day. Assuming that some fish- 
ing time was lost due to bad weather and oth- 
er causes, their average daily catch was 
probably considerably higher. 





Soviet shrimp operations in the Far East 
are directed by a special administrative unit 
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called DALMORPRODUKT (Far Edstern Spec- 
ialized Marine Products Administration) 
whose main task is to develop fisheries for 
export products (shrimp, squid, scallops, 
mussels, seaweeds, etc.). 


* KK OK 


SEALING OPERATIONS BEGIN IN PACIFIC: 
Early in April 1966, the Far Eastern seal- 
ing fleet sailed from its home port at Vladi- 
vostok for 8 months of operations in the Ber- 
ing Sea and the Sea of Okhotsk. In addition 
to bearded seals, the Soviets will also har- 
vest sea lions, ringed seals, and other pin- 
nipeds not protected by the International Fur 
Seal Convention. 





* OK OK OK XK 


WHALING BEGINS IN THE NORTH PACIFIC: 








The Sovetskaia Rossila, which finished her 
Antarctic whaling operations by mid-April 
1966, will continue whaling in the North Pa- 
cific for a few months before returning to her 
home port of Vladivostok. At the same time, 
other Soviet whalers left the Far Eastern 
ports to begin their operations off the Kuril 
Islands and (normally by mid-May) off the 
Aleutian Islands. Editor's Note: Not all the 
whale catch will be used for domestic prod- 
uction. As in previous years, part of the 
whale meat will be exported to Japan (5,000 
metric tons in 1966); this year, also, for the 
first time, the Soviets will export to Japan 
150 metric tons of whale hearts, fins, and 
peritcnea. 





* OK OK OK XK 


EXPANSION OF FISHING FLEET: 

The Soviet Union plans to add 1,500 small 
and large vessels to her fishing fleet during 
the 5-Year Plan 1966-1970. Most of them 
will be constructed in domestic shipyards 
but foreign purchases, especially from East- 
ern Europe, will also be numerous. 





The additions will consist of 13 different 
classes. Among the larger types of vessels 
the following planned additions are known: 
150 large stern freezer trawlers (Maiakov- 
skii class from the U.S.S.R. and Kosmos 
Class from Poland); 100 large tropical stern 
trawlers (Atlantik class from East Germany); 
a 40,000-gross-ton giant fishing mothership 
(Vostok class, now being built at Leningrad); 
{45 re*rigerated fish carriers (many pur- 
chasec ir Western Europe); an undetermined 
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U.S.S.R. (Contd.): 


number of floating fish factories (Soviet, West 
German, Swedish, and Japanese construction); 
and others. Soviets admit that "there is not 
enough room" on existing fishing grounds for 
all of these vessels. The only way to success- 
fully use the new additions is for them "to 
conquer new, unexploited fishing grounds." 
Most of these would be in the South Atlantic, 
South Pacific, and in the Indian Ocean. 


* OK OK K 


ADDITIONS TO PACIFIC FLEET: 

The Nikolaev Shipyards (on the Black Sea) 
have begun the construction of 12 large fac- 
tory stern trawlers of the Maiakovskii class 
(3,200 gross tons) for the Far Eastern Fish- 
eries Administrations. The first trawler, the 
Valentin Kotelnikov, was delivered in mid- 
April 1966 and is on its way to the Pacific 
where it will be added to the Sakhalin fishing 
fleet. Editor's Note: In early 1966, the 
U.S.S.R. operated about 35 large stern factory 
trawlers in the Pacific and Indian Oceans; all 
were based in Soviet Far Eastern ports. 








* OK OK OK XK 


FREEZER-TRAWLER "PRILUKI" 
DELIVERED TO SOVIETS 
BY DANISH SHIPYARD: 

The freezer-trawler M/S Priluki was de- 
livered to V/O Sudoimport, Moscow, by a 





Copenhagen shipyard March 21, 1966. The 
vessel is part of a series of freezer trawlers 
for the U.S.S.R. being built by the Danish 
shipyard to the following specifications: 





The freezership M/S Priluki which can also be used as a stem 
trawler, 
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length between perpendiculars 91 meters 
(298.5 feet), breadth 16 meters (52.5 feet), 
and deadweight tonnage 2,500 to 2,600 metric 
tons. The first vessel in the series was the 
M/S Skryplev launched May 10, 1962. 


The Priluki can operate as a stern trawler, 
but it is designed primarily to operate as a 
freezership, receiving catches from other 
trawlers. The vessel is equipped with butch- 
ering lines to head and gut fish and airblast 
freezers for freezing dressed fish in blocks 
in metal pans. (Regional Fisheries Attache 
for Europe, United States Embassy, Copen- 
hagen, March 30, 1966.) 


(Editor's Note: The Priluki was reported 
to have joined the Soviet fleet in the North- 
west Atlantic.) 

Note: See Commercial Fisheries Review, February 1966 p. 83. 








* KOK OK 


EXPERIMENTAL CATAMARAN TRAWLER: 

A Soviet shipyard in Kaliningrad is said 
to be building an experimental vessel made 
up of the hulls of two trawlers linked by a 
common deck. Plans call for this vessel to 
be tested in the Atlantic in 1966. The Soviets 
believe this catamaran vessel will make pos- 
sible the use of very long sweep nets which 
will be fished from the stern. The catama- 
ran is expected to catch twice as much fish 
as an average trawler. 





Soviet specialists also plan to use the 
vessel to conduct studies on the efficiency of 
twin-hull fishing vessels. (Fishing News, 
London, April 1, 1966.) 





%* OK OK OK OK 


NORTHWEST ATLANTIC 
FISHERY RESEARCH: 

After an 11,000-mile three-month cruise 
in the North Atlantic, the research vessel 
Sevastopol returned to Murmansk on March 
10, 1366. Most of the biological studies were 
done off Greenland's western and eastern 
coasts (in the Davis and Denmark Straits), 
in the Sea of Labrador, and on the Grand 
Banks. In the Sea of Labrador, large schools 
‘of cod were discovered. By measuring wa- 
ter temperatures at various depths and at 
the bottom and comparing them to previous 
measurements, Soviet scientists determined 
that the Laborador Sea is becoming warmer. 
This to them indicates a future increase of 
cod resources in the Sea of Labrador. Ex- 
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periments with deep-water trawling were al- 
so made, 


x KK K 


FISHERY AND OCEANOGRA PHIC 
STUDIES OF THE PACIFIC OCEAN: 

The Pacific Science Association (Honolulu, 
Hawaii) was advised by the U.S.S.R. Academy 
of Sciences that the representative institution 
for the Association in the U.S.S.R. is the Acad- 
emy. In July 1965, the Association was ad- 
vised by the Presidium of the Academy that 
a Soviet National Committee had been created 
for the Association. That Committee request- 
ed the well-known Soviet scientist P. A. Moi- 
seev, Deputy Director of the Soviet Federal 
Scientific Research Institute for Marine Fish- 
eries and Oceanography (VNIRO), to prepare 
a short survey of Soviet fisheries and ocean- 
ographic research in the Pacific. This sur- 
vey was published in the Information Bulletin 
of the Pacific Science Association (vol. 18, 
nos. 1 and 2, February - April 1966). Ex- 
cerpts from the report follow: 








The basin of the Pacific Ocean is charac- 
terized by varied flora and fauna. The vast 
area stretching from the Arctic to the Ant- 
arctic, the wide range of depths, some thou- 
sands of islands dispersed both in the boreal 
and in the tropical areas, the powerfully flow- 
ing permanent currents (principally the Ku- 
roshio and the Humboldt Currents), the his- 
torical characteristics of the formation and 
settling of the aquatic fauna--all these char- 
acteristics of the Pacific Ocean make it ex- 
tremely productive from the biological point 
of view. 


Despite relatively little knowledge of the 
Pacific Ocean (considerably less than of the 
Atlantic Ocean), about 30 million metric tons 
of aquatic organisms, more than half of the 
world catch, are now caught in the Pacific 
Ocean. Certainly that level of catch taken by 
the fishery cannot be a limit, and after suf- 
ficiently thorough study of the resources of 
the Ocean, and with rational fishery (by taking 
measures aimed at the increase of biological 
productivity), the potential resources of the 
Ocean may ensure much higher catches of 
aquatic species. It is enough to recall the ex- 
tremely rapid growth of catches taken by 
Peru (up to 9 million tons) and by the U.S.S.R. 
(up to 2 million tons), the sustainable high 
level of catch taken by Japan (6.5 million 
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tons), as well as catches taken by other coun- 
tries to understand the great possibliities in 
the development of fisheries in the Pacific 
Ocean. 


Taking into account the rapid growth of the 
population of Siberia and of the Soviet Far 
East, the U.S.S.R. fisheries investigations in 
recent years aimed at finding and studying 
fishery resources, mainly in those areas 
which are so far insufficiently investigated. 


Twenty exploratory and research vessels 
(displacement from 400 to 4,000 tons) belong- 
ing to TINRO participated in the expedition- 
ary work, in addition to some 15 vessels 
which were used for conducting research 
work. In addition, large amounts of biologi- 
cal and statistical materials were collected 
by various commercial vessels operating in 
different areas of the Pacific Ocean, 


The northeast part of the Pacific Ocean, 
in contrast to earlier existing ideas, should 
be considered an extremely productive area 
of the World Ocean, which can ensure a catch 
of some million tons of aquatic species and, 
principally, of flatfish, Pacific ocean perch, 
herring, pollock, grenadier, shrimp, and 
others. This high productivity is assured by 
biogenic elements brought to the surface lay- 
ers as a result of upwelling in the area of the 
Continental Slope (bathyal), which is clearly ob- 
served in the north part of the Pacific Ocean. 


Fishery investigations in the north Pacific 
Ocean covered not only traditional depths us- 
ually fished by the fishing fleet, but were also 
conducted in relatively deep waters from 350 
to 1,000 meters (1,148 to 3,281 feet) with 
good results. It appears that a number of 
fish species inhabit that area, feeding on or- 
ganisms living in the surface layers, and 
forming dense concentrations which could 
ensure high and sustainable catches amount- 
ing to some tons per one-hourtrawling. Sci- 
entific data collected by this expedition is 
being completed and four volumes have al- 
ready been published. 


Another vast area of the Pacific Ocean in- 
vestigated thoroughly by the Soviet scientists 
during the last five years is its western part. 
Special attention was given to investigations 
of distribution, migration, and stock condition 
of saury near the east coast of Japan, in wa- 
ters near the Kuril Islands, and in the area 
of drift in the Pacific Ocean. The results of 
investigations showed that saury stocks were 
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large although at present Soviet and Japanese 
fishermen take only a small part of those 
stocks. 


Studies on the biology of the Pacific salm- 
on, and especially of the reasons for fluctua- 
tion in their abundance, were made in coordi- 
nation with Japanese scientists. Soviet ich- 
thyologists and oceanographers organized 
fishery research in the Seas of Japan and 
China, some of it carried out with North Ko- 
rean and North Vietnamese scientists. The 
results of those investigations were published 
in different Soviet, Vietnamese, and Korean 
editions. 


Soviet research vessels recently began 
operations in the vast tropical areas of the 
Pacific Ocean and the eastern part of the Indian 
Ocean with the purpose of finding oceanolog- 
ical characteristics of the fishing areas and 
providing a scientific basis for the develop- 
ment of tuna, dogfish, sailfish, and other pe- 
lagic fisheries. In addition, fishery investi- 
gations were carried out in some other areas 
of the southern part of the Pacific Ocean. 


A number of specialized investigations of 
the biology of whales, fur seals, seals, com- 
mercial invertebrates, and algae were also 
made in various parts of the Pacific Ocean. 
Many of them (investigations of whales and 
fur seals) are based on programs coordinated 
with scientists of other countries, and the re- 
sults are regularly presented to the Interna- 
tional Commissions. 


Soviet scientists assume that the Pacific 
Ocean area could ensure a much higher level 
of sustainable catch than it does now, provid- 
ed. that there is a thorough study based on 
scientific data and collaboration with other 
countries concerned in the utilization of wa- 
ter resources and in rational and effective 
fishery. 


RESEARCH IN THE INDIAN OCEAN: 

The fisheries and oceanography research 
vessel Mikhail Lomonosov (6,000 displace- 
ment tons) is scheduled to leave late in April 
1966 for a cruise in the Indian Ocean. On 
previous trips, the vessel participated in the 
First Joint Cuban-Soviet Fishery and Ocean- 
ography Research Expedition in the Gulf of 
Mexico and the Caribbean Sea (1964-1965), 
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collaborated in the mapping of a Pacific Ocean 
relief map, and during September 1965-Janu- 
ary 1966, studied the formation of radioactive 
fields in the Northeastern Atlantic. 


* KK KK 
STUDY OF FISH REACTION TO SOUND: 

The Soviet fishery research vessel Tunets 
of the Polar Scientific Research Institute of 
Marine Fisheries and Oceanography (PINRO) 
spent a month and a half in the Bering Sea 
studying the reaction of fish to sound. Soviet 
scientists carried out hundreds of experi- 
ments using hydro-acoustic equipment and 
various frequencies and intensities of sound. 
The preliminary report claims that certain 
frequencies make fish gather into dense 
schools where they can be conveniently fished. 





%* OK OK OK 


FISHERIES MINISTER TO VISIT JAPAN: 

Soviet Fisheries Minister Ishkov was 
scheduled to visit Japan in May 1966 at the 
invitation of Japanese Minister of Agriculture 
Sakata to discuss technical cooperation in 
fisheries between both countries and the op- 
erations of Japanese fishermen around Shi- 
kotan Island and the Habomai Islands. The 
Habomai Islands and Shikotan, off Hokkaido's 
eastern tip, were occupied by Soviet forces 
at the close of World War II. The islands 
have been retained by the U.S.S.R. which 
claims jurisdiction over them until the sign- 
ing of a peace treaty with Japan. The area 
is a traditional fishing ground for Japanese 
fishermen who have often been arrested by 
the Soviets for violating "Soviet territorial 
waters.” 





The first move for a Japanese-Soviet un- 
derstanding of the thorny problem of the Jap- 
anese fishermen's operations in the southern 
Kurils was made during the 1965 visit of the 
then Japanese Minister of Agriculture Akagi 
to Moscow. Akagi was also received by Pre- 
mier Kosygin and made a strong presentation 
of Japan's case. The Joint Communique is- 
sued after Akagi's visit mentioned this prob- 
lem and included a Soviet promise to study it. 


* OK OK OK 


PATROL VESSELS ORDER JAPANESE 
TRAWLERS FROM FISHING AREA: 
Japanese trawlers operating in the Sea of 
Japan about 18 miles off the coast of the So- 
viet Maritime Region (Primorskii Krai) of 
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Siberia were ordered by a U.S.S.R. patrol 
vessel to leave the area. The incident, which 
occurred on March 14, 1966, and involved 16 
Japanese trawlers, was reported to be the 
third such action by the Soviets in 1966. Ac- 
cording to reports from Otaru City on the 
west coast of Hokkaido, the home port of the 
Japanese trawlers, previous similar incidents 
occurred on January 26 involving 6 vessels 
and February 15 involving 16 vessels. No 
such incidents took place in 1965. 


As described by the captain of one of the 
fishing vessels, the Soviet patrol vessel first 
ordered the trawlers to move 15 miles to the 
east. The 16 trawlers moved as ordered but 
later that afternoon 3 Soviet patrol vessels 
ordered the Japanese to "leave the place." 

In addition to patrol vessels, a Soviet aircraft 
was also seen in the vicinity. It is reported 
that Japanese fishermen were protesting So- 
viet action which might adversely affect their 
livelihood. (Sankei, March 15, 1966.) 

7 ~ 


United Arab Republic 


SOVIET FISH LANDINGS DROP OFF: 

Sales of Soviet-delivered fish have fallen 
off from 30 metric tons a day to one-half ton 
a day during the past few years. Cold-storage 
stocks are reported as large and excessive. 
The reason for decreased sales is consumer 
resistance and possibly the refusal by fish 
brokers to handle Soviet products. (Al-Jum- 
huriyya, Cairo, September 26, 1965.) 








United Kingdom _ 


FISHERY LOAN INTEREST 
RATES REVISED: 

The British White Fish Authority announ- 
ced that their rates of interest on loans 
made as from Aprii 2, 1966, would be as 
follows: 





For fishing vessels of not more than 140 
feet, new engines, nets and gear: on loans 
for not more than 5 years, 74 percent (in- 
crease 2 percent); on loans for more than 
5 years but aut more than 10 years, 73 per- 
cent (increase 2 # percent); on loans for more 
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than 10 years but not more than 15 years, 
73 percent (increase } percent); on loans for 
more than 15 years but not more than 20 
years, 72 percent (increase 2 percent). 

The rate to processing plants for loans of 
not more than 20 years is unchanged at 73 
percent, 


The rates on loans made before April 2, 
1966, are unchanged. (The Fishing News, 
London, April 7, 1966.) __ 


Note: See Commercial Fisheries Review, January 1966 p. 98. 








* OK OK KK 


SOVIET FROZEN HERRING 
QUALITY DISPUTE: 

Trouble broke out at Aberdeen in March 
1966 over a cargo of frozen herring brought 
by the Soviet vessel Sayani. The consign- 
ment was 150 metric tons. 





After about 70 tons had been discharged, 
Aberdeen processors decided to return their 
consignments. The frozenherring were about 
to be reloaded, when the mate of the Sayani 
closed the hatches, refusing to let the Porites 
back on board. 


One of the Aberdeen processors said that 
the herring were of a different quality from 
the first consignment which had arrived to- 
wards the end of 1965. ''The sizes of the Sa- 

ani's herring were mixed, from large down- 
wards. They were packed differently and were 
more difficult to defrost. We had several tons 
ashore and sent them back," the processor 
pointed out. 


Finally the processors who rejected the 
herring agreed to accept them. 


Before going to Aberdeen the Sayani landed 
350 tons of frozen herring at Yarmouth. 
Trades Gazette, March 19, 1966.) 





* KK KK 


LARGE FREEZER-TRAWLER 
"CASSIO" LAUNCHED: 








The freezer-trawler Cassio was launched 
at Glasgow, April 5, 1966. The vessel is the 
4th in a series of 7 large freezer-trawlers 
being built for a British firm. The Cassio 
has a storage capacity for over 500 tons of 
frozenfish. The vessel is designed to stay at 
sea up to 58 days and can operate in both 
northern and tropical waters. Specifications 
of the vessel are: length overall 224 feet, 
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length between perpendiculars 194} feet, 
breadth moulded 39 feet, depth moulded to up- 
per deck 25 feet, depth moulded to main deck 
173 feet, speed in service 133 knots, maindie- 
el engine 2,350 horsepower, cold-storage 
pea 2 27,000 cubic feet, and crew accom- 
modations for 51. The vesselis equipped with 
a controllable pitch propeller. Main machin- 
ery space is at the afterend, enabling the cold- 
storage rooms to be placed amidships. 


* KR KX 


SUPPLY SITUATION FOR FROZEN 
PROCESSED GROUNDFISH PRODUCTS, 
JULY-SEPTEMBER 1964-1965: 

British stocks of frozen processed ground- 
fish totaled 24,101 long tons on September 30, 
1965, an increase of 36 percent over stocks 
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Fig. 1 - Large factory stern trawler, one of several Soviet vessels 
fishing in the Northwest Atlantic, 
ly estimates to mid-April showed that about 
75 Soviet vessels were operating off southern 
New England. By month's end, the fleet had 
increased to more than 100 vessels. The in- 
crease was due to the recent arrival of about 
25 medium side trawlers (mainly from the 
Kaliningrad Fisheries Administration). 


A total of 128 vessels (exclusive of dupli- 
cation) were sighted during April and identi- 








British Supply Situation for Frozen Processed Groundfish Products, July-September 1964-65 
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on hand a year earlier. (British White Fish 


Authority.) 





Foreign Fishing off U. S. Coasts/ 


APRIL 1966: 

Northwest Atlantic: U.S.S.R.: Soviet fish- 
ing in the Northwest Atlantic off the United 
States coast increased throughout April. Week- 


1/Based on information from surveillance flights by U. S, Bureau 
of Commercial Fisheries management agents with U. S. Coast 
Guard cooperation, plus information obtained from other sources. 

















fied as 56 large factory stern trawlers, 10 
large freezer factory trawlers, 24 large side 
trawlers, 28 medium side trawlers, 4 refrig- 
erated fish transports, 3 factory base ships, 
and 3 fuel and water carriers. This com- 
pares to 107 vessels sighted during March 
1966 and 107 during April 1965. 


Soviet fleets, operating generally in large 
groups, were dispersed along 200 miles of 
the 100-fathom curve of the Continental Shelf 
from Cape Hatteras to south and southeast of 
Cape Cod. 
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Fig. 2 = Aerial view of Soviet refrigerated transport vessel with 
factory stern trawler alongside in Northwest Atlantic. 


The principal species of fish--whiting and 
red hake--caught by the Soviets remained un- 
changed for the past two months. But it ap- 
pears that the Soviets are not putting as much 
emphasis on red hake as they did a year ear- 
lier but have concentrated primarily oncatch- 
ing whiting. The fact that many large factory 
stern trawlers had their reducing plants op- 
erating indicates that a portion of the catch 
is being reduced to fish meal. 





Fig. 3 = Deck view of Soviet stern trawler in North Atlantic-- 
mostly red hake and whiting (silver hake). 


Only a few Soviet vessels fished on Georges 
Bank in April, This in all probability is at- 
tributed to the abundance. of fish off southern 
New England and the Middle Atlantic coast. 


SPAIN: In the first week of April, 24 
Spanish vessels operating as "pair trawlers" 
were located in southeast Georges Bank. 
Heavy to moderate catches of fish observed 
on the decks of those vessels were primarily 
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large cod and haddock. The fishing gear in 
use appeared to be the proper mesh size. 
Crewmen on deck were beheading and splitting 
the fish prior to salting. No information is 
available on the location or operations of the 
Spanish fleet for the balance of the month. 


CANADA: An estimated 30-35 Canadian 
fishing vessels fished for haddock in the 
Northeast Peak of Georges Bank in the first 
week of April (not far from the Spanish ves- 
sels). Because large concentrations of other 
foreign fishing vessels south of that area re- 
quired increasing surveillance, no observa- 
tions were made on Canadian fishing activi- 
ties for the balance of April. 


Off Mid-Atlantic Coasts: U.S.S.R.: For- 
eign vessel surveillance flights off the Mid- 
dle Atlantic coast were drastically reduced 
due to poor weather conditions. Only 6 Soviet 
large factory stern trawlers were sighted 
and identified 65 miles east of Cape Henry, 
Va. They were fishing at depths of 50 to 75 
fathoms. Heavy catches of fish on deck ap- 
peared to be primarily scup (porgies). Sev- 
eral hauls were observed with estimated 
catches of between 25,000 and 30,000 pounds 
of fish per haul. Dehydration plants were in 
operation on all vessels. 





Although surveillance flights allowed only 
limited coverage, it is estimated that about 
50 Soviet vessels fished intermittently along 
the mid-Atlantic coast during April. 


In the Gulf of Mexico and Caribbean: NOR- 
WAY: Since leaving Norway in June 1965, a 
Norwegian shark fleet of four vessels (each 
equipped with radar, depth-recorder, and di- 
rection finder) has been fishing off the east- 
ern and southeastern coasts of the United 
States in the Atlantic Ocean, the Gulf of Mex- 
ico, and the Caribbean Sea. In early 1966, 
the fleet sailed down the Central American 
coast to Trinidad, and then to Charleston, 

S. C., where supplies were taken on in March 
and April. The flee*'s total catch (mainly 
brown and mackerel sharks with small quan- 
tities of dolphin and swordfish) probably did 
not exceed 450 tons after about 10 months of 
fishing. Long lines from 20 to 35 miles in 
length and equipped with radar buoys are re- 
ported to be the gear used. The catch is 
frozen for further processing in Norway or 
Germany. Italy is the intended market. 





U.S.S.R.: No precise information on So- 
viet fishing in the Gulf of Mexico and Carib- 
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bean is available although Soviet sources re- 
port a recent increase in the number of ves- 
sels operating out of Cuba's newly-constructed 
fishing port at Havana. 


Northeast Pacific: U.S.S.R.: In the first 
week of April, a part of the Soviet fishing fleet 
operating ot! British Columbia moved south 
into the Pacific ocean perch fishery off the 
Oregon coast. Since the fleet was widely dis- 
persed, the same vessels were sighted in 
several locations. This led to exaggerated re- 
ports on the size of this fleet ("over 200 fish- 
ing vessels") in the local and national press. 








Fig. 4 = In North Pacific, Soviet trawler transferring Pacific ocean 
perch to reefer vessel. 


The total number of Soviet fishing vessels 
off Oregon during the first three weeks of 
April never exceeded 30 units. About 25 were 
medium fishing vessels of various types; the 
rest were processing vessels (refrigerators 
and base ships), tankers, and one research 
vessel. Up to two large stern factory trawl- 
ers were also sighted. 


In the fourth week of April an important 
change took place with the arrival of 6 addi- 
tional large stern trawlers from the disband- 
ing flounder fishery in Bristol Bay. It is be- 
lieved that the trend to employ more large 
stern factory trawlers (among the most effi- 
cient Soviet fishing vessels) will continue as 
long as fishing remains good. 


As of April 29, the fleet totaled 37 vessels 
as compared to 26 vessels on April 2. Of the 
37 vessels, 29 were fishing vessels--7 large 
stern factory trawlers and the balance med- 
ium trawlers with or without refrigeration 
and freezing equipment. The rest of the fleet 
included 4 large refrigerator transports and 
base ships (from 3,300 to 5,500 gross tons), 

2 support vessels, 2 research vessels. 


U. S. Bureau of Commercial Fisheries field 
agents estimated that the fleet was catching 
about 1.2 to 1.9 million pounds of fish a day. 
They believe that the Soviets in about 2 to 3 
months will catch about 80 million pounds of 
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fish. However, the Bureau's Foreign Fish- 
eries Specialists in Washington (who have 
access to Soviet data on average catches for 
vessels of the type fishing off the Pacific 
Northwest) estimate that the Soviets are 
catching somewhat less than 1.0 million 
pounds of fish a day. 


The Soviet fleet, whose vessels at the 
beginning of April were scattered from Van- 
couver Island to Coos Bay (Oregon), was con- 
centrated by mid-April on the Continental 
Shelf about 15-35 miles from Yaquina Head 
(Oregon). Trawling mostly in waters deeper 
than 100 fathoms, they were catching mainly 
Pacific ocean perch and some other rockfish 
species, 


Ocean perch caught aboard the medium 
fishing trawlers without refrigeration (SRTs) 
are chilled and transhipped as soon as pos- 
sible aboard modern refrigerator and proc- 
essing vessels to be quick-frozen and trans- 
ported to Siberian home ports. Medium fish- 
ing trawlers with refrigeration (SRTRs) or 
freezing equipment (SRTMs) handle perch 
landings immediately but unload them even- 
tually to refrigerated fish carriers. This 
enables those vessels as well as the SRTs to 
remain on fishing grounds for months at a 
time. Large stern factory trawlers freeze 
ocean perch themselves and either unload it 
(packaged in cartons) aboard refrigerated 
transports or take it to Soviet ports them- 
selves, depending on the amount of time they 
have already spent at sea, mechanical condi- 
tion of the vessels, and the cruise plan for 
the stern trawler. 


Though most ocean perch are frozen, there 
is in the Soviet Far Eastern Fisheries under- 
way a drive to begin large-scale production 
of ocean perch fillets. There is little doubt 
that perch fillets are in great demand in the 
Soviet Union. 


The Soviets fished in strength off the Pa- 
cific Northwest twice before. In April 1965, 
a group of about 15 fishing vessels detached 
themselves from the Gulf of Alaska fleet and 
began fishing 50-150 miles west of Cape 
Flattery (off northern Washington State). Af- 
ter about 10 days of fishing they returned to 
the Gulf of Alaska. In mid-June 1965, a small 
Soviet fleet, accompanied by a research ves- 
sel and a refrigerated fish transport, again 
began fishing about 30-60 miles off Cape 
Flattery, and moved south to the waters off 
northern Oregon, But they soon departed for 
Alaskan fishing grounds. 








The 1966 "expeditionary" pattern of the 
Soviet fleets, however, indicates that this time 
they intend to stay as long as fishing is good. 
A commander of the fleet aboard the base 
ship Churkin directs all fishing and proces- 
sing operations. Fishing vessels are sup- 
ported by refrigerated transports, tankers, 
fuel and water carriers, and research ves- 
sels. This allows the fleet to operate as an 
independent unit, which was not the case in 
1965. 


The real reason behind the 1966 Soviet 
move south off Oregon may be the fact that 
the Soviet Far Eastern Fisheries Administra - 
tion was unable to fulfill the production quota 
for the first quarter of 1966. One way to in- 
crease the production is to tap unexploited 
and little exploited fishery stocks. 


Alaska: JAPAN: At the end of April about 
82 Japanese fishing vessels were operating 
off Alaska. 





Fig. 5 = Japanese refrigerated fish transport and supply vessel 
supplying a wooden trawler with new nets in Gulf of Alaska. 
Typical high-seas support operations. 


Only 1 fish meal and oil fleet remained in 
the Eastern Bering Sea by month's end. This 
fleet (composed of a factoryship and 30 trawl- 
ers) fished the Bristol Bay flat north of Uni- 
mak Island. Of the other fleet in this fishery, 
one returned to Japan and the second shifted 
to the shrimp fishery. 





Fig. 6 - Japanese fish factoryship in Gulf of Alaska. 


Of the 11 factory trawlers licensed by the 
Japanese to fish in the Gulf of Alaska this 
year, 2 began operations southwest of Kodiak 
Island in late April. The first trawler which 
arrived was boarded by a U. S, Bureau of 
Commercial Fisheries biologist observer as 
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part of the International North Pacific Fish- 
eries Commission (INPEC) program to de- 
termine the effects of extensive trawling 
(primarily for ocean perch) upon Gulf of A- 
laska stocks of halibut and king crab. 


Two other factory trawlers operated a- 
long the central Aleutians presumably for 
ocean perch during most of April. 


Waters 100 to 200 fathoms in depth along 
the Continental Shelf edge northwest of Unimak 
Pass were fished by two additional Japanese 
factory trawlers in April. Observations and 
boarding indicated Alaska pollock comprised 
the vast bulk of the catches in that area. 





Fig. 7 - Washing silt and dirt from trawl-caught fish on the main 
deck of a typical Japanese factoryship fishing off Alaska. 


In early April, a factoryship with 11 trawl- 
ers moved from the pollock and flounder 
fishing ground near Unimak Pass to the usual 
shrimp-fishing region near the Pribilof Is- 
lands, This fleet was joined at the end ofthe 
month by a second factoryship with 13 ac- 
companying trawlers. 





Fig. 8 - Japanese stem-ramp trawler typifying the modem self- 
sufficient vessels catching and processing shrimp and Pacific 
perch in the eastern Bering Sea, 


The Japanese king crab fishery in the 
Eastern Bering Sea reached full strength in 
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mid-April when the second factoryship joined 
her predecessor on the outer Bristol Bay 
ground. The factoryships, each of which is 
accompanied by five tangle net-handling trawl- 
ers, fished north of Port Moller in the same 
region as their Soviet counterparts. 


U.S.S.R.: The total number of Soviet fish- 
ing and support vessels off Alaska decreased 
considerably during April from about 200 re- 
ported in March 1966 to about 160. This to- 
tal number is somewhat smaller than it was 
last year at the same time. 





Fig. 9 - Type of Soviet small trawler fishing in the eastern Bering Sea. 


The transfer of vessels to the fishery off 
the Pacific Northwest reduced the size of the 
Gulf of Alaska Pacific ocean perch trawling 
fleet to about 70 vessels in mid-April. By 
month's end the Gulf fleet operating from 
Yakutat to Portlock Banks was again built up 
to about 100 vessels apparently by transfers 
from the disbanding Bristol Bay flounder fleet. 
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Fig. 10 - Zakharov-class factoryship operating in the king crab 
fishery of the eastern Bering Sea. In the shadow of the vessel is 
an SRT trawler. Factoryship carries 12 motorboats for king crab 
fishing - one is near the bow and another near the stem. 


The Soviet shrimp fleet in the Gulf of A- 
laska consisted of 12 medium freezer trawl- 
ers (SRTMs) operating on the shrimp grounds 
near Shumagin Islands. The fleet was sup- 
ported by one refrigerated carrier. 


The flounder fleet in the outer Bristol Bay 
flats was being disbanded. Some of the par- 
ticipating vessels were transferred to the 
ocean perch fishing fleets, while others joined 
fisheries off Kamchatka. With the transfers 
to the Central Gulf of Alaska perch fleet, it 
is estimated that the remaining flounder fleet 
consists of 20 to 30 vessels. 


In early April three Zakharov-class fac- 
toryships accompanied by about 11 tangle net- 
handling trawlers entered the king crab fish- 
ery in the Eastern Bering Sea (Bristol Bay). 
Throughout the month the vessels concentrated 
on the traditional crab-fishing grounds north 
of Port Moller (mid-Alaska Peninsula). 





STURGEON IS THE LARGEST FRESH-WATER FISH 


The giant sturgeon (Huso huso), inhabitant of the 





Volga River, and other large rivers emptying into the 
Black Sea, is the largest fresh-water fish species in the 
world. The largest known was 14 feet 2 inches, weighing 
2,250 pounds. (Conservation Notes, Iowa State Conser- 
vation Commission, March 28, 1966.) 
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Department of the Interior 


COMMERCIAL FISHERIES RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT ACT 


FEDERAL AID FOR FISHERY PROJECTS: 





Following is a listing of the approved proj- 


ects under the Commercial Fisheries Re- 





search and Development Act (Public Law 
88-309), which is administered by the Bu- 
reau of Commercial Fisheries, U. S. Depart- 
ment of the Interior. The list includes those 
projects approved from January 1, 1966, 
through April 1, 1966. Subsequent listings 
will be published at the end of each quarter. 


























APPROVED PROJECT PROPOSALS 
Section 4(a) - ‘Public Law 88-309 
Total Date 
State Project Title First Year Cost Approved 
Alabama 2-29-C | Construction of Public Oyster Landing Facilities $ 9,000 2/16/66 
Alabama 2-18-R | Oyster Pond and Raft Production 30,000 3/15/66 
Alabama 2-31-C | Oyster Rearing Pond Construction 8,000 3/16/66 
Alabama 2-30-D | Shell Planting for Oyster Cultch 42,000 2/28/66 
Alabama 2-34-R | Cooperative Gulf of Mexico Estuarine Inventory - 
Alabama 43,333 4/1/66 
Alaska 5-12-C | King Salmon Headquarters - Architectual Plans 30,000 3/31/66 
California 6-5-S Coordination of Public Law 88-309 in California 26,532 2/23/66 
Colorado 6-2-D | Raising Bait Fishes in the Rocky Mountain States 32,000 2/28/66 
Connecticut 3-33-S | Coordination 3,800 2/4/66 
Connecticut 3-44-R | Investigations on the Lobster 17,142 3/8/66 
Connecticut 3-45-R | Investigation of the Life Histories and Potential 
Fishery of River Herrings in Connecticut 17,142 3/11/66 
Florida 2-17-R | A Study of Reproduction in Some Commercially Im- 
portant Fishes 11,000 1/21/66 
Georgia 2-32-R | Preliminary Survey of Existing and Potential Ma- 
rine Resources on the Georgia Coast 3,600 2/24/66 
Guam H-7-D | A Study to Determine the Feasibility of Develop- 
ing a Deep-Sea Commercial Fishing Industry 
on Guam 34,333 3/25/66 
Hawaii H-1-D | Development of a Prawn Fishery 38,542 3/31/66 
Hawaii H-3-R | Central Pacific Tuna Conference 4,000 1/27/66 
Hawaii H-5-R | Management Investigation of Two Species of Spiny 
} Lobsters 15,009 3/25/66 
Illinois 4-13-R | Clam Industry in Illinois 15,000 1/18/66 
Illinois 4-14-R | Investigation and Management of Commercial 
Fisheries 20,000 2/28/66 
Massachusetts | 3-38-R | Identification of Winter Flounder Sub-populations 20,000 2/4/66 
Massachusetts | 3-35-R | Marine Food Science and Technology Research 
on Sanitation and Handling for Purposes of Im- 
proving Product Quality and Shelf-life of Massa- 
chusetts Commercial Fishery Products 39,000 1/14/66 
Massachusetts | 3-39-C | Cat Cove Dike Repair 35,000 1/14/66 
Massachusetts | 3-40-S | Coordination of Research and Development 34,096 1/14/66 
New York 3-10-C | Construction of a Marine Research and Develop- 
ment Laboratory 171,676 2/25/66 
North Dakota 4-15-R | Garrison Reservoir Commercial Fishery Investi- 
gations 6,600 2/28/66 
Oregon 1-25-R | Utilization of Hake for Human Food 19,000 2/7/66 
Oregon 1-26-R | Biological Effects of Parasitized Hake in Relation 
to its Use as a Food 11,000 2/7/66 
Oregon 1-28-R | Distribution and Abundance of Dungeness Crab 33,000 3/31/66 








(Listing continued on next page) 
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Total Date 
State Project Title First Year Cost} Approved 
Rhode Island 3-43-R | Investigation of the Deep Sea Red Crab 10,500 2/10/66 
Rhode Island 3-46-R | Investigation of the Basic Life History of the Red 
Crab 11,700 3/31/66 
Virgin Islands | 2-33-R | Study of the Fisheries Potential of the Virgin 
Islands 24,000 4/1/66 
Washington 1-22-R | Monitor Condition of Certain Groundfish Stocks, 
Washington Trawl Grounds 40,000 3/21/66 
Washington 1-23-R | Investigation of Pacific Ocean Perch, and other 
Sebastodes sp. 16,000 3/21/66 
Washington 1-24-D | Inspection of Oyster Seed, New Asiatic Sources 6,000 2/25/66 
Washington 1-29-R | Early Marine Life History, Chum and Pink Salmon 16,000 3/24/66 
Washington 1-30-R | Field Recovery, Coded Wire Tag 18,300 3/25/66 








Public Law 88-309, which was signed by 
the President on May 20, 1964, provides for 
payment of $5 million annually to states for 
commercial fishery research and develop- 
ment over a five-year period. The states 
will be required to provide matching funds 
equal to at least 25 percent of project costs. 


* KK KX 
FISH AND WILDLIFE SERVICE 


BUREAU OF COMMERCIAL FISHERIES 


HEARINGS ON APPLICATIONS FOR 
FISHING VESSEL CONSTRUCTION 
DIFFERENTIAL SUBSIDY: 

The following firms have applied for fish- 
ing vessel construction differential subsidies 
to aid in the construction of vessels to engage 
in various fisheries: 





Grace & Philip, Inc., 159 Washington St., 
Gloucester, Mass. 01930, 110-foot wood ves- 
sel for groundfish, whiting, ocean catfish, 
flounder and other flat fish, porgy, herring, 
and other species for industrial uses. The 
Bureau of Commercial Fisheries, U. S. De- 
partment of the Interior, published the notice 
of the hearing in the March 30, 1966, Federal 
Register. a 


Liberty Queen, Inc.; Pacific Prince, Inc.; 
Liberty King, Inc.; Pacific Queen, Inc.; and 











——— 





Pacific King, Inc.--all of the same address-- 
582 Tuna St., Terminal Island, Calif. 90731, 
each for a 149.5-foot steel vesselforalbacore, 


| Skipjack, and yellowfin tuna, mackerel, sar- 


dines, hake, and anchovies. Notices of the 
hearings appeared in the April 15, 1966, Fed- 
eral Register. 


Ann-B, Inc., 11516 Palatine Ave. North, 


Seattle, Wash. 98133, 85-foot vessel, for bot- 


tomfish, flounder and sole, halibut, sardine, 
tuna, herring, hake, crab, shrimp, scallop, 


| and dogfish fisheries. Notice appeared in 


April 22, 1966, Federal Register. 





Northbeach, Inc., 10572 14th Ave. North- 
west, Seattle, Wash., 97-foot vessel, for bot- 
tomfish, halibut, flounder and sole, tuna, hake, 
herring, shrimp, crab, and scallop fisheries. 


| Notice appeared in April 22, 1966, Federal 


Register. 


Hearings on the economic aspects of the 
applications were scheduled to be held. 
Note: See Commercial Fisheries Review, May 1966 p. 90. 





xR KKK 


APPLICATIONS FOR 


FISHING VESSEL LOANS: 

The following applications have been re- 
ceived for loans from the U.S. Fisheries Loan 
Fund to aid in financing the construction or 
purchase of fishing vessels: 








Firm and Address Overall Size 


Application Notice in 


Fisheries Federal Register 





Frank Brenha, Jr., & Ida Marie Brenha 
3146 Garrison St. 


San Diego, Calif. 92106 101 ft. 


Tuna 


1966)... 


April 1 





(George Bold & Fritz Bold 
$27 Finch Bldg. 


Aberdeen, Wash. 98520 74.9 ft. 


Hake, bottomfish " 





Levi McKinley 
1300 Number 2-A West 9th 
Juneau, Alaska 99801 











34.7 ft. 


Halibut, salmon . 











(Continued on next page) 
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Firm and Address Overall Size 


Fisheries Application Notice in 





Samuel Martin 


Box 104 Gill-net 
Seldova, Alaska 99663 vessel 


Salmon 


eee peeves 


April 5 





Glenn J. Couch 
P. O. Box 572 


Homer, Alaska 99603 39 ft. 


Salmon, halibut, Dungeness crab 


April 7 





Dorothy M, O'Hara, Inc. 
Tillson Wharf 


Rockland, Maine 04841 111 ft. 


Groundfish, scallops, lobsters, 
flounder 


April 9 





David V. Hall 
P. ©. Box 161 


Petersburg, Alaska 99833 45.5 ft. 


Salmon, halibut 


April 16 





Steven V. Hotch 
P. O. Box 195 


Haines, Alaska 99827 34 ft. 


Salmon in southeastern Alaskan waters 


April 21 





James M, Brandenburg 
135 Sentar Rd. 


Carpinteria, Calif, 93013 57 ft. 


Salmon, albacore, bottomfish 


April 28 








Richard L. Yates 


East Boothbay, Maine 04544 30 ft. 








Lobster 








April 28 





Regulations and procedures governing fish- 
ery loans have been revised and no longer re- 
quire that an applicant for a new or used ves- 
selloan replace an existing vessel (Public Law 
89-85; Fisheries Loan Fund Procedures --50 
CFR Part 250, as revised August 11, 1965). 
Note: See Commercial Fisheries Review, May 1966 p. 90. 





* KK OK XK 


REQUIREMENTS ADOPTED FOR 
CONDITION OF COATING OF 

U. S. STANDARDS FOR GRADES OF 
FROZEN RAW BREADED SHRIMP: 

A proposal to adopt an amendment toU.S., 
Standards for Grades of Frozen Raw Breaded 
Shrimp (Title 50, Part 262) was published in 
the Federal Register, April 5, 1966, by the 
Bureau of Commercial Fisheries, Department 
of the Interior. The features of these chang- 
es are to correct certain typographical er- 
rors, and to provide for the inclusion of 20 
percent of the sample unit in evaluating the 
factor "condition of coating." 








A series of surveys and meetings have 
been held with the breaded shrimp industry 
following previous notices in the Federal Reg- 
ister. It is now mutually agreed that 20 per- 
cent of the sample unit should be used rather 
than the 10 percent factor when point deduc- 
tions are assessed for the factor "condition 
of coating." 








The changes as published in the Federal 
Register of April 5, 1966, which became ef- 
fective on that date follow: 


Title 50—WILDLIFE AND 
FISHERIES 


Chapter Il—Bureau of Commercial 
Fisheries, Fish and Wildlife Serv- 
ice, Department of the Interior 


SUBCHAPTER G—PROCESSED FISHERY PROD- 
UCTS, PROCESSED PRODUCTS THEREOF, AND 
CERTAIN OTHER PROCESSED FOOD PRODUCTS 


PART 262—UNITED STATES STAND- 
ARDS FOR GRADES OF FROZEN 
RAW BREADED SHRIMP 


Misc iW ous A da + 


Notice is hereby given that pursuant to 
the authority vested in the Secretary of 
the Interior by sections 203 and 205 of 
Title II of the Agricultural Marketing 
Act of 1946, as amended, and of the au- 
thority transferred to the Department of 
the Interior by section 6(a) of the Fish 
and Wildlife Act of 1956, as amended, it 
is proposed to adopt an amendment to 
Title 50, Part 262—U.S. Standards for 
Grades of Frozen Raw Breaded Shrimp, 
as set forth below. The features of these 
changes are to correct certain typo- 
graphical errors, and to provide for the 
inclusion of 20 percent of the sample 
unit in evaluating the factor “condition 
of coating.” 

The effective date of December 3, 1965, 
for the factor “condition of coating” was 
stated in the Feperat Recister of Tues- 
day, August 3, 1965, to allow the breaded 
shrimp industry time to modify and ad- 
just its operations to meet the require- 
ments of the higher standards of quality 
for breaded shrimp. Further extensions 
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of the ‘effective date of the “condition of 
coating” were published in issuances of 


TaBLE 1—SCHEDULE OF Pomt DepucTIONS FOR RATING IN FROZEN BREADED State 







































































the FeperaL Recister dated December 
Factor Quality description | 
9, 1965, and February 16, 1966. Subse- y eee” 
quently, a series of surveys and meetings 
have been held with industry and it is Points 
now mutually agreed that 20 percent i. Ioose breading or frost 2 percent but less than 3 percent. 5 
of the sample unit should be used rather ton ee 4 
than the 10 percent factor when point 
deductions are assessed for the factor 2. Bese of seperation Separate rly alr ing rove rom ton and expend tom ad 
“condition of coating.” Separate easily cher being removed from carton and exposed to room 6 
Inasmuch as this amendment involves PaRennane Mes Mette S ns. 
Denne os te easily after bein: ed fro xposed 
a technical change in Title 50, Part 262 Gumtwcumnetiae ” 
¢ procedure thereon has 
been deemed unnecessary since persons 3. Uniformity Ratio Ce ed Pd gen shy at breaded sores in sample unit 
affected have previously been given an p to 1.50. : 
opportunity to make suggestions, com- poe E - 
. 1.61-1.70 2 
ments or objections to the proposed 1.71-1.30 3 
amendment. hae : 
Therefore, the proposed changes shall 2.01-2.10. 6 
become effective on the date of publica- a Sie H 
tion in the FeperAt REcIsTER. 231-2.40. 9 
ver 2. 10 
Donatp L. McKERNAN, 
r P 4. Condition of coating D of halo or balling up or holidays (identify t of defect b: 
Director. m4 the proper word): 4 a phe ics J 
Apri 1, 1966. Sasdoiabe soos 3s peree am by ¢ coon or Section tae thei ae 3 
Marked—each 20 percent by count or fraction thereet. 7 
1. Amend the last paragraph of Excessive—each 20 percent by count or fraction thereof... 16 
§ 262.21(s) to read: 
. 5. Damaged breaded shrimp For each 5 percent by count or fraction thereof_.................-.-- 3 
A proportionate amount of the } Beska.. a fin broken or “Oita thereof (except in 1 
ing and frost must be added to the weight = See 
of the sample in paragraph (u) (2) (il) of this 6. Extraneous material If extraneous material, except filthy or deleterious substances, is 
section. ae in m oe | one package per lot, the entire lot shall be ‘de- 
clared su’ andard 
2. Amend § 262.25, Table 1—Schedule 











of Point Deductions for Rating In Frozen 


1 Filthy or deleterious substances in a hod products constitute a violation of the Food, a and Cosmetic Act. 
Products such documen 





Breaded State, to read: 





for the purpose of applying this 











Note: See Commercial Fisheries Review, April 1966 p. 77. 
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PROPOSED REGULATIONS FOR 
EASTERN PACIFIC TUNA FISHERIES: 
Donald L. McKernan, Director, U.S. Bu- 
reau of Commercial Fisheries, published a 
notice in the Federal Register, on May 25, 
1966, giving notice that the Secretary of the 
Interior proposes to add regulations for the 
Eastern Pacific Tuna Fisheries consisting of 
Part 280--Yellowfin Tuna and Part 281-- 
Restrictions on Tuna Imports. 





Part 280--Yellowfin Tuna includes sec- 
tions in connection with definitions, basis and 
purpose, catch limit, open season, closed sea- 
son, restrictions applicable to cargo vessels, 
reports and record keeping, and persons and 
vessels exempted. 


Part 281--provides a framework within 
which imports of yellowfin tuna would be denied 
entry into the United States from countries 
which do not cooperate in this international 
fisheries conservation program. 


Interested persons were given the oppor- 
tunity to submit any data, views, or argu- 
ments in writing and to comment orally ata 
public hearing on the proposed regulations 
for the Eastern Pacific Tuna Fisheries. 


* OK 


The proposed regulations as published in 
the Federal Register, May 25, 1966, follow: 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
Fish and Wildlife Service 
{50 CFR Parts 280, 281 1 
EASTERN PACIFIC TUNA FISHERIES 
Notice of Proposed Rule Making 


Notice is hereby given, pursuant to 
section 4(a) of the Administrative Pro- 
cedure Act of June 11, 1946 (60 Stat. 
237), and section 6(c) of the Tuna Con- 
ventions Act of 1950 (64 Stat. 778), as 
amended by the Act of October 15, 1962 
(76 Stat. 923; 16 U.S.C. 955), that the 
Secretary of the Interior proposes to 
amend Title 50, Code of Federal Regu- 
lations, by adding a new Subchapter 
H—Eastern Pacific Tuna Fisheries, con- 
sisting of Part 280—Yellowfin Tuna and 
Part 281—Restrictions on Tuna Imports, 
The proposed regulations are set forth in 
tentative form below. 

The proposed regulations are to be 
issued under the authority contained in 
subsection (c) of section 6 of the Tuna 
Conventions Act of 1950, as added by the 
Act of October 15, 1962. In accordance 
with the authority cited, after adoption 
of the regulations proposed as Part 280 
and publication thereof in the FEpERAL 
REecIsTER, such regulations are to become 
applicable to all vessels and persons sub- 
ject to the jurisdiction of the United 
States on such date as the Secretary of 








the Interior shall prescribe, but in no 
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eveuit prior to an agreed date for the 
application by all countries whose 
vessels engage in fishing for species of 
fish covered by the Convention for the 
Establishment of an Inter-American 
Tropical Tuna Commission (1 U.S.T. 
230), in the regulatory area on a mean- 
ingful scale of effective measures for the 
implementation of the Commission’s 
recommendations applicable to all vessels 
and persons subject to their respective 
jurisdictions. Steps are being taken to 
reach agreement with the several coun- 
tries whose fishermen participate in the 
tuna fisheries of the eastern Pacific 
Ocean looking toward -..-_.----.- as 
the date for the simultaneous applica- 
tion by all such countries of suitable con- 
servation measures to be observed by 
their fishing vessels. 

Prior to the final adoption of the pro- 
posed regulations, consideration will be 
given to any data, views, or arguments 
pertaining thereto which are submitted 
in writing to the Regional Director, 
Pacific Southwest Region, Bureau of 
Commercial Fisheries, 101 Seaside Ave- 
nue, Terminal Island, Calif., 90731, with- 
in the period of 30 days from the date 
of publication of this notice in the Fep- 
ERAL REGISTER. Interested persons will 
also be afforded an opportunity to com- 
ment orally on the proposed regulations 
at a public hearing to be held at United 
Portuguese Club, 2818 Addison Street, 
San Diego, Calif., beginning at 10 a.m., 
June 14, 1966. Any person who intends 
to present views orally at such hearing 
is requested to furnish in writing his 
name and the name of the organization 
he represents, if any, to the said Regional 
Director not later than June 7, 1966. 


Issued at Washington, D.C., and dated 
May 23, 1966. 


DonaLp L. McKernan, 
Director. 


SUBCHAPTER H—EASTERN PACIFIC TUNA 
FISHERIES 


PART 280—YELLOWFIN TUNA 
Sec. 
280.1 Definitions. 
280.2 Basis and purpose. 
280.3 Catch limit. 
280.4 Open season. 
280.5 Closed season. 
280.6 Restrictions applicable to cargo 
vessels. 
280.7 Reports and record keeping. 
280.8 Persons and vessels exempted. 


Avurnority: The provisions of this Part 


280 issued under sec. 6, 64 Stat. 778, as 
amended, 16 U.S.C. 955. 


§ 280.1 Definitions. 


For the purposes of this part, the fol- 
lowing terms shall be construed, respec- 
tively, to mean and to include: 

(a) Convention. The Convention for 
the Establishment of an Inter-American 
Tropical Tuna Commission, signed at 
Washington, May 31, 1949, by the United 
States of America and the Republic of 
Costa Rica (1 U.S.T. 230). 

(b) Commission. The Inter-Ameri- 
can Tropical Tuna Commission estab- 
lished pursuant to the Convention. 

(c) Director of Investigations. The 
Director of Investigations, Intcr-Ameri- 
can Tropical Tuna Commission, La Jolla, 
Calif. 

(ad) Bureau Director. The Director of 
the Bureau of Commercial Fisheries, Fish 
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and Wildlife Service, U.S. Department ci 
the Interior. 

(e) Regional Director. The Regional 
Director, Pacific Southwest Region, Bu- 
reau of Commercial Fisheries, 101 Sea- 
side Avenue, Terminal Island, Calif. 

(f) Regulatory area. All waters of the 
eastern Pacific Ocean bounded by the 
mainland of the Americas and the fol- 
lowing lines: Beginning at a point on 
the mainland where the parallel of 40 
degrees north latitude intersects the 
coast; thence due west to the meridian 
of 125 degrees west longitude; thence due 
south to the parallel of 20 degrees north 
latitude; thence due east to the meridian 
of 120 degrees west longitude; thence due 
south to the parallel of 5 degrees north 
latitude; thence due east to the meridian 
of 110 degrees west longitude; thence due 
south to the parallel of 10 degrees south 
latitude; thence due east to the meridian 
of 90 degrees west longitude; thence due 
south to the parallel of 30 degrees south 
latitude; thence due east to a point on 
the mainland where the parallel of 30 
degrees south latitude intersects the 
coast. 

(g) Yellowfin tuna. Any fish of the 
species Thunnus albacares (synonomy: 
Neothunnus macropterus) . 

(h) Other tuna fishes . Those species 
(and none other) of the family Scom- 
bridae which are known as: 

(1) Albacore—Thunnus alalunga 
(synonomy: Thunnus germo). 

(2) Bigeye—Thunnus obesus (synon- 
omy: Parathunnus sibi). 

(3) Bluefin—Thunnus thynnus (syn- 
onomy: Thunnus saliens). 

(4) Skipjack—Euthynnus pelamis 
(synonomy: Katsuwonus pelamis) . 

(i) Fishing vessel. Every kind, type, 
or description of watercraft subject to 
the jurisdiction of the United States 
(other than purse seine skiffs) used in or 
outfitted for catching or processing fish 
or transporting its catch of fish from 
fishing grounds. 

(j) Cargo vessel. Every kind, type, or 
description of watercraft which is not 
employed in fishing but which is engaged 
in whole or in part in the transportation 
of fish or fish products. 

(k) Person. Individual, association, 
corporation, or partnership subject to 
the jurisdiction of the United States. 

(1) Open season. The time during 
which yellowfin tuna may lawfully be 
captured and taken on board a fishing 
vessel in the regulatory area without 
limitation on the quantity permitted to 
be retained during each fishing voyage. 
Uniess otherwise specified, whenever 
time is stated in hours it shall be con- 
strued to refer to standard time in the 
area affected. 

(m) Closed season. The time during 
which yellowfin tuna may not be taken 
or retained on board a fishing vessel in 
quantities exceeding the amounts per- 
mitted to be taken and retained as an 
incident to fishing for other tuna fishes. 


§ 280.2 Basis and purpose. 


(a) At a special meeting held at Long 
Beach, Calif., on September 14, 1961, the 
Commission recommended to the Gov- 
ernments of Costa, Rica, Ecuador, Pana- 
ma, and the United States of America, 
parties to the Convention, that they take 
joint action to limit the annual catch of 
yellowfin tuna from the eastern Pacific 
Ocean by fisherman of all nations during 
the calendar year 1962. This recom- 
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mendation was made pursuant to para- 
graph 5 of Article II of the Convention 
on the basis of scientific investigations 
conducted by the Commission over a 
period of time dating from 1951. The 
most recent years of this period were 
marked by a substantial increase in fish- 
ing effort directed toward the yellowfin 
tuna stocks, resulting in: a rate of ex- 
ploitation of these stocks greater than 
that at which the maximum average 
sustainable yield may be obtained. The 
Commission’s recommendation for joint 
action by the parties to regulate the 
yellowfin tuna fishery has as its objec- 
tive the restoration of these stocks to a 
level of abundance which will permit 
maximum average sustainable catch and 
the maintenance of the stocks in that 
condition in the future. 

(b) At annual meetings held at Quito, 
Ecuador, May 16-18, 1962; at Panama 
City, Panama, April 16-17, 1963; at San 
Diego, Calif.. March 18-19, 1964; at 
Mexico City, Mexico, March 23-24, 1965; 
and at Guayaquil, Ecuador, April 19-20, 
1966, the Commission affirmed its con- 
clusions regarding the need for regulat- 
ing the yellowfin tuna fishery in the 
eastern Pacific Ocean and at each meet- 
ing recommended to the parties to the 
Convention that they take joint action 
to: 


(1) Establish a prescribed tonnage 
limit on the total catch of yellowfin tuna 
by the fishermen of all nations during 
each calendar year from an area of the 
eastern Pacific Ocean defined by the 
Commission; 

(2) Establish open and closed seasons 
for yellowfin tuna under prescribed con- 
ditions; 

(3) Permit the landing of not more 
than fifteen percent (15%) by weight of 
yellowfin tuna among the tuna taken on 
a fishing trip made after the close of the 
yellowfin tuna fishing season; and 

(4) Obtain from governments not par- 
ties to the Convention, but having vessels 
which operate in the fishery, cooperation 
in effecting the recommended conserva- 
tion measures. 

(c) The regulations in this part are 
designed to implement the Commission’s 
recommendations for the conservation of 
yellowfin tuna so far as they affect all 
vessels and persons subject to the juris- 
diction of the United States. 


§ 280.3 Catch limit. 


The annual limitation on the quantity 
of yellowfin tuna permitted to be taken 
from the regulatory area during the open 
season by the fishing vessels of all na- 
tions participating in the fishery will be 
fixed and determined on the basis of rec- 
ommendations made by the Commission 
pursuant to paragraph 5 of Article II of 
the Convention. Upon approval by the 
Secretary of State and the Secretary of 
the Interior of the recommended catch 
limit, announcement of the catch limit 
thus established shall be made by the 
Bureau Director through publication of 
@ suitable notice in the Feperat REGISTER. 
The Bureau Director, in like manner, 
shall announce any revision or modifica- 
tion of an approved annual catch limit 
which may subsequently enter into force. 


§ 280.4 Open season. 


The open season for yellowfin tuna 
fishing shall begin annually at 12:01 a.m. 
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of the first day of January and terminate 
at midnight on a date to be determined 
and announced as provided in § 280.5. 


§ 280.5 Closed season. 


(a) Pursuant to authority granted by 
the Commission, the Director of Investi- 
gations maintains records of the catches 
of yellowfin tuna made in the regulatory 
area from time to time during the open 
season by the fishing vessels of all na- 
tions participating in the fishery. By 
taking into account the cumulative 
round weight of such yellowfin tuna 
catches and the estimated additional 
quantities of yellowfin tuna expected to 
be caught by the fishing vessels of all na- 
tions operating in the regulatory area, 
the Director of Investigations will deter- 
mine the date on which he deems the an- 
nual catch limit will be reached and will 
promptly notify the Bureau Director of 
such date. The Bureau’ Director shall 
announce the season closure date thus 
established by publication in the FepERAL 
Recister. The closure date so an- 
nounced shall be final except that if it 
shall at any time become evident to the 
Director of Investigations that the catch 
limit will not be reached by such date, he 
may substitute another date which shall 
be announced by the Bureau Director in 
like manner as provided for the date 
originally determined. 

(b) Except as provided in paragraphs 
(c) and (d) of this section, after the date 
determined in the manner provided in 
this section for the closing of the yellow- 
fin tuna fishing season, it shall be unlaw- 
ful for any master or other person in 
charge of a fishing vessel to possess on 
board such vessel or to bring yellowfin 
tuna to any port or place in the United 
States until the yellowfin tuna fishing 
season reopens on January 1 next follow- 
ing the close of the season. 

(c) Any fishing vessel which has de- 
parted port to engage in yellowfin tuna 
fishing prior to the date of the closure 
of the yellowfin fishing season may con- 
tinue to take and retain yellowfin tuna 
without restriction as to quantity until 
the fishing voyage has been completed 
by unloading from such fishing vessel the 
whole or any part of the cargo of tuna 
taken during such voyage. 

(d) After the close of the yellowfin 
tuna fishing season as provided in this 
section, yellowfin tuna captured as an in- 
cident to fishing for other tuna fishes 
may be taken on board a fishing vessel 
and brought to any port or place in the 
United States in an amount not exceed- 
ing fifteen percent (15%) by round 
weight of all tuna fishes on board the 
fishing vessel. 

(e) The limitation on the quantity 
of incidentally caught yellowfin tuna 
Specified in paragraph (d) of this sec- 
tion shall be applicable to any fishing 
vessel irrespective of its arrival in the 
United States prior or subsequent to 
December 31 in every case where the 
catch of tuna has been made during a 
fishing voyage begun in the closed 
season. 


§ 280.6 Restrictions applicable to cargo 
vessels. ' 


(a) A fishing vessel shall be deemed 
to have completed a fishing voyage 
whenever the whole or any part of its 
catch of tuna from the regulatory area 
Shall be transferred to a cargo vessel in 





conformity with the requirements of this 
section. 

(b) In keeping with the provisions of 
section 251, Title 46, United States Code, 
no foreign-flag vessel, whether docu- 
mented as a cargo vessel or otherwise, 
is permitted to land in a port of the 
United States any tuna fish or tuna fish 
products taken on board such vessel on 
the high seas. - 

(c) The transfer of tuna from a fish- 
ing vessel to a cargo vessel while in a 
foreign country or its territorial waters 
will be governed by the laws and regu- 
lations of such foreign country. 

(d) During the closed season for yel- 
lowfin tuna, no fishing vessel shall trans- 
fer on the high seas any part of its catch 
of tuna fish to a cargo vessel documented 
under the laws of the United States and 
no such cargo vessel shall receive, possess, 
or bring to any place in the United States, 
tuna fish taken on board on the high 
seas from a fishing vessel unless the 
cargo vessel shall hold a permit issued 
in conformity with paragraph (e) of this 
section. 

(e) Upon written application made to 
him, the Regional Director may issue a 
permit authorizing a cargo vessel docu- 
mented under the laws of the United 
States, to receive, possess, and transport 
to the United States, tuna fish trans- 
ferred from fishing vessels on the high 
seas during the closed season on yellow- 
fin tuna. Such permit may authorize 
the possession and transportation of 
yellowfin tuna by a cargo vessel without 
regard to the quantities of yellowfin or 
other tuna fishes received or possessed 
on board such vessel during the closed 
season on yellowfin tuna and shall con- 
tain such additional conditions and re- 
strictions as the Regional Director shall 
determine to be necessary in light of the 
circumstances in each case to achieve 
compliance with the regulations in this 
part and the objectives of the program 
for the conservation of the yellowfin 
tuna resources of the regulatory area. 


§ 280.7 Reports and record keeping. 


The master or other person in charge 
of a fishing vessel or such person as may 
be authorized in writing to serve as the 
agent of either of such persons shall— 

(a) Annually, prior to the initial de- 
parture of such vessel to engage in yel- 
lowfin tuna fishing, furnish to the Re- 
gional Director (either by letter or on 
a form obtainable from the Regional 
Director) a report specifying the name, 
official number, home port, and cargo 
capacity (in tons of frozen tuna) of the 
vessel, and the names and addresses of 
the managing owner and master, respec- 
tively, of the vessel intended to be used 
in fishing for yellowfin tuna in the 
regulatory area. 

(b) Not earlier than 48 hours prior 
to each departure from port to engage 
in fishing for yellowfin tuna during the 
open season for such tuna, furnish to 
the Regional Director, either by letter, 
telegram, radiogram, or on a form ob- 
tainable from the Regional Director, a 
report certifying that all tuna fishes 
taken during the immediately preceding 
fishing voyage, if any, have been un- 
loaded and that the vessel is departing 
port to engage in or resume yellowfin 
tuna fishing. A report as required by 
this subsection shall be dispatched from 
the vessel's port of departure for a fish- 
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ing voyage and if in letter form the re- 
port shall be dispatched by airmail in 
every case except from ports of depar- 
ture on the Pacific coast of the United 
States, where surface mail may be used 
for such purpose. A copy of the report 
showing the date of dispatch of the 
original shall be authenticated by affix- 
ing the stamp, seal, or signature of the 
postal official or employee of the tele- 
graph or radiogram company transmit- 
ting the report, as the case may be, and 
such authenticated copy shall be re- 
tained on board the reporting vessel for 
a period of 6 months following the date 
of the report. The fallure of any vessel, 
irrespective of cause, to depart upon a 
fishing voyage within the 48-hour period 
specified in this subsection shall require 
the furnishing in like manner of a new 
report not earlier than 48 hours prior 
to the delayed departure time. 

(c) Keep an accurate log of all oper- 
ations conducted from the vessel, enter- 
ing therein for each day the date, noon 
position (stated in latitude and longitude 
or in relation to known physical fea- 
tures) and the estimated quantities (in 
short tons, round weight), of tuna fish by 
species which are taken on board the 
vessel: Provided, That the record and 
bridge log maintained at the request of 
the Commission shall be deemed a suffi- 
cient compliance with this paragraph 
whenever the items of information speci- 
fied herein are fully and accurately 
entered in such log. 

(da) Report by radio at least once each 
calendar week during a fishing voyage 
conducted in the open season; such re- 
porting to begin on a date to be an- 
nounced by the Bureau Director through 
publication of a suitable notice in the 
FepERAL REGISTER and to continue 
throughout the open season. Reports by 
radio shall be made directly or through 
@ cooperating vessel to Radio Station 
WWD, La Jolla, Calif., 4415.8 kc, 8805.6 
ke, 12403.5 ke, or 16533.5 ke or by pre- 
paid commercial radio message directed 
to the Director of Investigations. Radio 
reports shall be made between 0900 and 
2400 P.s.t., and shall state the name of 
the fishing vessel and the cumulative 
estimated quantities, by species, of all 
tuna fish taken on board from week to 

week throughout the duration of the 
fishing voyage. Weekly reports contain- 
ing all items of information required by 
this subsection may be submitted to the 
Director of Investigations by the shore 
representative of the master or other 
person in charge of the vessel in lieu of 
radio reports from the vessel. 

(e) Furnish on a form obtainable from 
the Regional Director, following the de- 
livery or sale of a catch of tuna made by 
means of such vessel, a report, certified 
to be correct as to facts within the knowl- 
edge of the reporting individual, giving 
the name and official number of the fish- 
ing vessel, the dates of commencement 
and conclusion of the fishing voyage and 
listing separately by species and round 
weight in pounds or short tons, the gross 
quantities of each species of tuna fish so 
sold or delivered: Provided, That, at the 
option of the vessel master or other per- 
son in charge, a copy of the fish ticket, 
weigh-out slip, settlement sheet, or sim- 
ilar record customarily issued by the fish 
dealer or his agent may be used for re- 
porting purposes, in lieu of the form 





obtainable from the Regional Director, 
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if such alternate record is similarly cer- 
tified and contains all items of informa- 
tion required by this paragraph: Pro- 
vided further, That for any vessel landing 
its catch in California and reporting by 
means of a copy of the California fish 
ticket, the California Fish and Game 
boat number may be indicated in lieu 
of the vessel's official number. Such 
report shall be delivered or dispatched 
by mail to the Regional Director within 
72 hours after the weigh-out has been 
completed. - 


§ 280.8 Persons and vessels exempted. 


Nothing contained in §§ 280.2 to 280.7 
shall apply to: 

(a) Any person or vessel authorized 
by the Commission, the Bureau Director, 
or any State of the United States to en- 
gage in fishing for research purposes. 

(b) Any person or vessel engaged in 
sport fishing for personal use. 
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§ 281.1 Definitions. 


For the purposes of this part, the fol- 
lowing terms shall be construed, respec- 
tively, to mean and to include: 

(a) United States. All areas under 
the sovereignty of the United States, the 
Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands, and 
the Canal Zone. 

(b) Convention. The Convention for 
the Establishment of an Inter-American 
Tropical Tuna Commission, signed at 
Washington, May 31, 1949, by the United 
States of America and the Republic of 
Costa Rica (1 U.S.T. 230). 

(c) Commission. The Inter-Ameri- 
can Tropical Tuna Commission estab- 
lished pursuant to the Convention. 

(d) Bureau Director. The Director of 
the Bureau of Commercial Fisheries, 
Fish and Wildlife Service, U.S. Depart- 
ment of the Interior. 

(e) Regulatory area. All waters of 
the eastern Pacific Ocean bounded by the 
mainland of the Americas and the fol- 
lowing lines: Beginning at a point on 
the mainland where the parallel of 40 
degrees north latitude intersects the 
coast; thence due west to the meridian 
of 125 degrees west longitude; thence due 
south to the parallel of 20 degrees north 
latitude; thence due east to the meridian 
of 120 degrees west longitude; thence due 
south to the parallel of 5 degrees north 
latitude, thence due east to the meridian 
of 110 degrees west longitude; thence due 
south to the parallel of 10 degrees south 
latitude; thence due east to the meridian 
of 90 degrees west longitude; thence due 
south to the parallel of 30 degrees south 
latitude; thence due east to a point on 
the mainland where the parallel of 30 
degrees south latitude intersects the 
coast. 
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(f) Yellowfin tuna. Any fish of the 
species Thunnus albacares (synonomy: 
Neothunnus macropterus) . 

(g) Other tuna fishes. Those species 
(and none other) of the family Scom- 
bridae which are known as: 

(1) Albacore—Thunnus alalunga 
(synonomy: Thunnus germo). 

(2) Bigeye—Thunnus obesus (syn- 
onomy: Parathunnus sibi) . 

(3) Bluefin—Thunnus Thynnus (syn- 
onomy: Thunnus saliens). 

(4) Skipjack—Euthynnus pelamis 
(synonomy: Katsuwonus pelamis) . 

(h) Fishing vessel. Every kind, type, 
or description of watercraft (other than 
purse seine skiffs) used in or outfitted for 
catching or processing fish or transport- 
ing fish from fishing grounds. 

(i) Person. Individual, association, 
corporation, or partnership. 


§ 281.2 Basis and purpose. 


(a) At a special meeting held at Long 
Beach, Calif., on September 14, 1961, the 
Commission recommended to the Gov- 
ernments of Costa Rica, Ecuador, Pana- 
ma, and the United States of America, 
parties to the Convention, that they take 
joint action to limit the annual catch of 
yellowfin tuna from the eastern Pacific 
Ocean by fishermen of all nations during 
the calendar year 1962. This recom- 
mendation was made pursuant to para- 
graph 5 of Article II of the Convention 
on the basis of scientific investigations 
conducted by the Commiss’cn over a 
Period of time dating from 1951. The 
most recent years of this period were 
marked by a substantial increase in fish- 
ing effort directed toward the yellowfin 
tuna stocks, resulting in a rate of exploi- 
tation of these stocks greater than that 
at which the maximum average sustain- 
able yield may be obtained. The Com- 
mission’s recommendation for joint 
action by the parties to regulate the 
yellowfin tuna fishery has as its objective 
the restoration of these stocks to a level 
of abundance which will permit maxi- 
mum average sustainable catch and the 
maintenance of the stocks in that con- 
dition in the future. 

(b) At annual meetings held at Quito, 
Ecuador, May 16-18, 1962; at Panama 
City, Panama, April 16-17, 1963; at San 
Diego, Calif., March 18-19, 1964; at Mex- 
ico City, Mexico, March 23-24, 1965; and 
at Guayaquil, Ecuador, April 19-20, 1966, 
the Commission affirmed its earlier con- 
clusions regarding the need for regulat- 
ing the yellowfin tuna fishery in the 
eastern Pacific Ocean and at each meet- 
ing recommended to the parties to the 
Convention that they take joint action 
to: 

(1) Establish a prescribed tonnage 
limit on the total catch of yellowfin tuna 
by the fishermen of all nations during 
each calendar year from an area of the 
eastern Pacific Ocean defined by the 
Commission; 

(2) Establish oper. and closed seasons 
for yellowfin tuna under prescribed con- 
ditions; 

(3) Permit the landing of not more 
than 15 percent (15%) by weight of 
yellowfin tuna among the tuna taken 
on a fishing trip made after the close of 
the yellowfin tuna fishing season; and 

(4) Obtain from governments not par- 
ties to the Convention, but having vessels 
which operate in the fishery, cooperation 
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in affecting the recommended conserva- 
tion measures. 

(c) In conformity with the provisions 
of section 6(c) of the Act and simultane- 
ously with the adoption of the regula- 
tions in this part, the Secretary of the 
Interior has made effective Part 280 of 
this title for the purpose of carrying out 
the recommendations of the Commission 
for the conservation of yellowfin tuna in 
the regulatory area so far as such rec- 
ommendations affect all vessels and per- 
sons subject to the jurisdiction of the 
United States. 

(d) The yellowfin tuna stocks recom- 
mended for regulation by the Commis- 
sion constitute a significant part of an 
international high seas fishery in which 
the vessels of a number of countries are 
engaged in varying degrees. Since some 
of the countries are not parties to the 
Convention and, therefore, have no ap- 
plicable treaty obligations to fulfill, the 
achievement of the conservation objec- 
tives with respect to the tuna resources 
of the eastern Pacific Ocean is dependent 
upon international cooperative efforts to 
implement the Commission’s recommen- 
dations. With a view toward encourag- 
ing effective cooperation on the part of 
such countries, the Tuna Conventions 
Act of 1950, as amended, directs that re- 
strictions be established on the importa- 
tion of certain tuna fish from any 
country which shall fail to take action 
to prevent the occurrence of certain 
proscribed activities. Thus, section 6(c) 
of the Act provides that the Secretary 
of the Interior, with the concurrence of 
the Secretary of State, shall promulgate 
regulations— 

(1) To prohibit the entry into the United 
States, from any country when the vessels 
of such country are being used in the conduct 
of fishing operations in the regulatory area 
in such manner or in such circumstances as 
would tend to diminish the effectiveness of 
the conservation recommendations of the 
Commission, of fish in any form of those 
species which are subject to regulation pur- 
suant to a recommendation of the Commis- 
sion and which were taken from the regula- 
tory area; and 

(2) To prohibit entry into the United 
States, from any country, of fish in any form 
of those species which are subject to regula- 
tion pursuant to a recommendation of the 
Commission and which were taken from the 
regulatory area by vessels other than those 
of such country in such manner or in such 
circumstances as would tend to diminish the 
effectiveness of the conservation recommen- 
dations of the Commission. 


(e) Section 6(c) of the Act further 
provides that “in the case of repeated 
and flagrant fishing operations in the 
regulatory area by the vessels of any 
country which seriously threaten the 
achievement of the objectives of the 
Commission’s recommendations, the Sec- 
retary of the Interior, with the concur- 
rence of the Secretary of State, may, in 
his discretion, also prohibit the entry 
from such country of such other species 
of tuna, in any form, as may be under 
investigation by the Commission and 
which were taken in the regulatory area.” 

(f) By letter of May 8, 1964, the Sec- 
retary of State concurred in the promul- 
gation of the regulations in this part. 
Such regulations are designed to imple- 
ment the provisions of section 6(c) of 
the Act with respect to import controls 
and to prescribe procedures for the es- 
tablishment of restrictions on imports of 
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tuna whenever such action shall be 
deemed warranted. 


§ 281.3 Species subject to regulation. 


The species of fish currently subject 
to regulation pursuant to a recommen- 
dation of the Commission within the 
meaning of section 6(c) of the Act is 
yellowfin tuna. 


§ 281.4 Species under investigation by 
the Commission. 


The species of fish currently under in- 
vestigation by the Commission within 
the meaning of section 6(c) of the Act 
are yellowfin tuna, skipjack tuna, and 
bigeye tuna. 


§ 281.5 Investigations authorized. 


(a) The Bureau Director shall cause 
to be made from time to time such in- 
quiries and investigations as may be 
necessary to keep himself and other per- 
sons concerned currently informed re- 
garding the nature and effectiveness of 
the measures for the implementation of 
the Commission’s recommendations 
which are being carried out by countries 
whose vessels engage in fishing within 
the regulatory area. In making a find- 
ing as to whether or not a country is 
condoning the use of vessels in the con- 
duct of fishing operations in the regula- 
tory area in such manner or in such 
circumstances as would tend to diminish 
the effectiveness of the conservation 
recommendations of the Commission, 
the Bureau Director shall take into ac- 
count, among such other considerations 
as may appear to be pertinent in a par- 
ticular case, the following factors: 

(1) Whether or not the country pro- 
vides or causes to be provided to the 
Commission pertinent statistics on a 
timely basis. 

(2) Whether or not the country has in 
force conservation measures applicable 
to its own fishermen adequate for the 
implementation of the Commission’s 
recommendations. 

(3) Whether or not the country has in 
force measures for the control of land- 
ings in its ports of species subject to 
regulation which are taken in the regu- 
latory area by fishermen of other coun- 
tries contrary to the Commission’s con- 
servation recommendations. 

(4) Whether or not the country, hav- 
ing put conservation measures into 
effect, takes reasonable action to enforce 
such measures. 

(5) The number of vessels of the 
country which conduct fishing opera- 
tions in the regulatory area. 

(6) The quantity of species subject to 
regulation taken from the regulatory 
area by the country’s vessels contrary to 
the Commission’s conservation recom- 
mendations and its relationship to (i) 
the total quantity permitted to be taken 
by the vessels of all countries participat- 
ing in the fishery and (ii) the quantity of 
such species sought to be restored to the 
stocks of fish pursuant to the Commis- 
sion’s conservation recommendations. 

(7) Whether or not repeated and fla- 
grant fishing operations in the regula- 
tory area by the vessels of the country 
seriously threaten the achievement of 
the objectives of the Commission’s 
recommendations. 

(b) Any person who shall have reason 
to believe that the vessels of any country 





are being used in the conduct of fishing 
operations in the regulatory area in such 
manner or in such circumstances as 
would tend to diminish the effectiveness 
of the conservation recommendations of 
the Commission or that other acts within 
the purview of the import control pro- 
visions of section 6(c) of the Tuna Con- 
ventions Act of 1950, as amended, are 
occurring or are likely to occur, may 
communicate his belief to the Bureau 
Director. Every such communication 
shall contain or be accompanied by a full 
statement of the reasons for the belief, 
including a detailed description of such 
specific acts or events as may support 
the belief, and such other pertinent facts 
as may indicate a need for instituting 
an investigation as authorized in this 
part. 

(c) Upon receipt by the Bureau Di- 
rector of any communication submitted 
pursuant to paragraph (b) of this sec- 
tion and found to comply with the re- 
quirements of that paragraph, the Bu- 
reau Director promptly shall cause such 
investigation to be made as appears to 
be warranted by the circumstances of the 
case. In conducting such investigation 
the Bureau Director or his designated 
representative shall consider any repre- 
sentations offered by foreign interests, 
importers, brokers, domestic producers, 
or other interested persons. Unless 
good cause to the contrary shall exist, 
every such investigation shall be com- 
pleted within 60 days following receipt of 
the communication. 


§ 281.6 Publi of finding 


If it shall be determined on the basis 
of section 281.5 that species of fish sub- 
ject to regulation or under investigation 
by the Commission, as the case may be, 
are ineligible for entry into the United 
States from a particular country pur- 
suant to the provisions of section 6(c) 
of the Act, the Bureau Director, with the 
approval of the Secretary of the Interior 
and, when required by law, with the con- 
currence of the Secretary of State, shall 
publish a finding to that effect in the 
FEDERAL REGISTER. Effective upon the 
date of publication of such finding in the 
FEDERAL REGISTER every shipment of fish 
in any form of the species under regula- 
tion or under investigation by the Com- 
mission offered for entry either directly 
or indirectly from the country named in 
the finding shall be denied entry unless 
it shall be established by satisfactory 
proof pursuant to § 281.7 that a partic- 
ular shipment of such fish is not ineligible 
for entry; Provided, That entry shall not 
be denied and no such proof shall be re- 
quired for any such shipment which, on 
the date of such publication, was in 
transit to the United States on board a 
vessel operating as a common carrier. 


§ 281.7 Proof of admissibility. 


For the purposes of § 281.6 of this part 
and section 8(c) of the Tuna Conventions 
Act of 1950, as amended, a shipment of 
fish in any form of the species under 
regulation or under investigation by the 
Commission offered for entry, directly 
or indirectly, from a country named in a 
finding published under such § 281.6 
shall be deemed to be eligible for entry 
if the shipment is accompanied by a cer- 
tificate of eligibility, executed in the 
form and manner set forth below, 


—C 
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certifying that the tuna in the shipment 
are not of the species specified in the 
published finding or, if of such species, 
were not taken in the regulatory area. 
The required certificate of eligibility 
must be executed by a duly authorized 
official of the country named in the pub- 
lished finding and the certificate must 
be authenticated with respect to the 
signature and official position of the per- 
son executing the same by a consular 
officer or consular agent of the United 
States. 


CERTIFICATE OF ELIGIBILITY 


I, -, an authorized 
officer of the Government of --.-----.----- 
wactonnunc , certify that the shipment of tuna 
fish accompanied by this certificate, consist- 
ing of if 








o! 

(Quantity) (Species) 

in ~-- bearing the fol- 
(Number and kind of 








packages or ) 
lowing marks and numbers 





(a) Contains no fish of the species pro- 
hibited entry into the United States by virtue 
of a finding of ineligibility published under 
regulations issued pursuant to section 6(c) 
of the Tuna Conventions Act of 1950, as 
amended. . 

(b) Contains fish of the species prohibited 
entry into the United States by virtue of a 
finding of ineligibility published under reg- 
ulations issued pursuant to section 6(c) of 
the Tuna Conventions Act of 1950, as amend- 
ed, but that such fish were caught in the 
waters of 








(Identify area or areas in which fish were 
taken) 

by vessels subject to the jurisdiction of 
Penta SE lS , and that none of the said fish 
(Country) 

was taken in any part of the eastern Pacific 
Ocean subject to conservation regulations 
pursuant to recommendations of the Inter- 
American Tropical Tuna Commission. 





(Signature) 
(Title) 


(Address) 

[This certificate must be accompanied bya 
certificate of authentication executed by a 
consular officer or consular agent of the 
United States.] 





§ 281.8 Removal of import restrictions. 


Upon a determination by the Bureau 
Director that the conditions no longer 
exist which warranted the imposition of 
‘import restrictions against the country 
named in the finding published pursuant 
to § 281.6, the Bureau Director, with the 
approval of the Secretary of the In- 
terior, shall publish a finding to such 
effect in the Feperat Recisrer. Effective 
upon the date of publication of such find- 
ing, the prior existing import restrictions 
against the country designated therein 
shall terminate: Provided, That for a 
period of 1 year from such date of pub- 
lication every shipment of fish in any 
form of the species subject to regulation 
or under investigation by the Commis- 
sion shall continue to be denied entry 
unless the shipment is accompanied by 
a certification executed by an authorized 
official of the country of export and au- 
thenticated by a consular officer or con- 
sular agent of the United States, certify- 
ing that no portion of the shipment is 
comprised of fish which are of species 
under regulation and which were pro- 





hibited from entry under the prior exist- 
ing import restrictions. 
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U. S. Tariff Commission 


HEARING ON IMPORT DUTIES 
FOR CERTAIN PRODUCTS 
INCLUDING CANNED CLAMS: 

The United States Tariff Commission has 
ordered a public hearing to be held in con- 
nection with an investigation instituted under 
section 332 of the Tariff Act of 1930 on cer- 
tain products including ''certain canned clams" 
which for import duty purposes are subject 
to the American selling price basis of val- 
uation. Notice of the institution of the in- 
vestigation was issued on December 23, 
1965, and was published in the Federal Reg- 
ister on December 29, 1965. 





The hearing was scheduled to be held in 
Washington, D. C., on June 8, 1966. Informa- 
tion and views were to be submitted either in 
writing or by oral testimony at the public 
hearing, or both. Interested parties desiring 
to appear and to be heard were requested to 
notify the Secretary of the Commission, in 
writing, at least three days in advance of the 
date set for the hearing. Written submis- 
sions were to be received by the Commission 
not later than June 10, 1966. 


The Notice of Investigation and Date of 
Hearing was announced by the Tariff Com- 
mission on May 2, 1966, and published in the 
Federal Register, May 5, 1966. 





In connection with its investigation, the 
Commission published a list of converted 
rates of duty for clams other than razor 
clams (including clam pastes and sauces but 
not clam chowder) in airtight containers. In- 
cluded also are whole clam meats, minced 
clam meats, smoked whole clam meats, clam 
sauce, and oriental specialties (seasoned, 
baked, and broiled clams canned in Japan). 
Copies of the list, titled 'List of Tentative 
Converted Rates of Duty Together with Ex- 
planatory Material,'' were available fromthe 
U. S. Tariff Commission, Washington, D. C. 
20436, and New York, N. Y. 

Note: See Commercial Fisheries Review, February 1966, p. 90. 
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Department of the Treasury 








BUREAU OF CUSTOMS 


TUNA CANNED IN BRINE 
IMPORT QUOTA FOR 1966: 

The quantity of tuna canned in brine which 
may be imported into the United States during 
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calendar year 1966 at the 12} percent rate of 
duty is limited to 65,662,200 pounds (or about 
3,126,771 standard cases of 48 7-oz. cans), 
This is 0.6 percent less than the 66,059,400 
pounds (about 3,145,685 cases) in 1965; but 
7.8 percent more than the 60,911,870 pounds 
(about 2,900,565 cases) in 1964; 4.0 percent 
more than the 63,130,642 pounds (about 
3,006,221 cases) in 1963; and 11.2 percent 
over the 59,059,014 pounds (about 2,812,000 
cases) in 1962. Compared with the 57,114,714 
pound limit in 1961, the 1966 quota is about 
15.0 percent greater, and is 22.9 percent 
more than the 53,448,330-pound limit set in 
1960. Any imports of tuna canned in brine in 
excess of the 1966 quota will be dutiable at 
25 percent ad valorem under item 112.34, 
Tariff Schedules of the United States. 


The quota for 1966 is based on the United 
States pack of canned tuna during the preced- 
ing calendar year (1965), as reported by the 
U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service. 


The 1966 tariff-rate quota was publishedin 
the Federal Register, page 6324, April 26, 
1966, by the Bureau of Customs of the U.S. 
Department of the Treasury. 

Note: See Commercial Fisheries Review, July 1965 p. 104. 
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INQUIRY INSTITUTED ON FISHERY 
PRODUCTS IMPORTED FROM U.S.S.R.: 
The Bureau of Customs, U.S, Department 
of the Treasury, received information re- 
cently indicating a possibility that fishery 
products imported from the Soviet Union are 
being, or likely to be, sold at less than fair 
value within the meaning of the Antidumping 
Act, 1921, as amended. In order to establish 
the validity of such information, the Bureau 
of Customs is instituting an inquiry based on 
provisions of the Customs Regulations. 





A summary of the information received 
and developed within the Customs Service 
states: ''The product and price information 
discloses that substantial quantities of fishery 
products referred to as shellfish and mol- 
lusks are being sold to the U. S. purchaser at 
prices substantially lower than those nor- 
mally pertaining to such or similar fishery 
products imported from countries not having 
a controlled economy." 


According to the Treasury Department, 
U. S. imports of the merchandise involved 
from January 1, 1966, to date amounted to 
about $375,000. 
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An Antidumping Proceeding Notice, Fish- 
ery Products from the U.S.S.R., was pub- 
lished by the Commissioner of Customs in 
the Federal Register, April 19, 1966. 








Eighty-Ninth Congress 
(Second Session) 


Public bills and 
resolutions which 
may directly or in- 
directly affect the 
= fisheries and allied 
industries are re- 

, ported upon. Intro- 
duction, referral to 
committees, perti- 
nent legislative ac- 
tions by the House 

and Senate, as well as signature into law or 

other final disposition are covered. 





COMMERCIAL FISHERIES RESOURCES SURVEY: 
The Subcommittee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries 
of Senate Committee on Commerce Apr. 19, 1966, 
hearings on S, J. Res. 29, authorizing a survey of ma- 
rine and fresh water commercial fishery resources of 
the U. S., and its possessions, having as its witnesses 
Dr. Stanley A. Cain, Assistant Secretary for Fish and 
Wildlife and Parks, and Donald L. McKernan, Director, 
Bureau of Commercial Fisheries, both of the U. S, 
Department of the Interior. In a statement, the Bu- 
reau's director said that such a survey "would provide 
a useful summary of the status of our fisheries at this 
critical stage of their history. It would provide the 
Congress, the fishing industry, the public, and the De- 
partment with an inventory of resources now utilized 
or still lying unused in our inland and marine waters, 
their condition and potential yield. It would identify 
the methods by which these resources can be managed 
for full utilization and how their value could be enhanced 
by appropriate legislation or technological develop- 
ment... . In view of the development of foreign fish- 
ing off our coasts utilizing resources important to the 
full development of United States fisheries, the survey 
contemplated by this proposal becomes increasingly 
significant." 








COMMODITY PACKAGING AND LABELING: Intro- 
duced in House H.R. 14498 (Vanik), Apr. 19, 1966, and 
H.R. 14633 (Donohue), Apr. 26, 1966, to regulate inter- 
state and foreign commerce by preventing the use of 
unfair or deceptive methods of packaging or labeling of 
certain consumer commodities distributed in such 
commerce, and for other purposes; to Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 











Senate Committee on Commerce Apr. 20, 1966, met 
in executive session to continue consideration of S. 985, 
proposed Fair Packaging and Labeling Act of 1966, but 
did not conclude action thereon and will meet again on 
Wednesday, Apr. 27. 
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ECOLOGICAL RESEARCH AND SURVEY: Senate 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs held hear- 
ings Apr. 27, 1966, on S. 2282, to authorize the Sec- 
retary of the Interior to conducta program of research, 
study, and surveys, documentation and description of 
the natural environmental systems of the United States 
for the purpose of understanding and evaluating the 
condition of these systems and to provide information 
to those concerned with natural resources management. 
Testimony was received from Secretary Stewart L. 
Udall and Dr. Stanley Cain, Assistant Secretary for 
Fish and Wildlife and Parks, both of the Department of 
the Interior. 





ESTUARINE INVESTIGATION: S. 3240 (Tydings and 
1 other) introduced in Senate Apr. 1966, to amend 
the Federal Water Pollution Control Act so as to pro- 
vide for a study and investigation of estuaries and es- 
tuarine zones of the United States; to Committee on 
Public Works. Rep. Tydings pointed out in Congres- 
sional Record, Apr. 19, 1966 (pp. 7910-7911); that bill 
would authorize the Secretary of the Interior to initiate 
a 3-year, $3 million comprehensive study of pollution 
in the tidal estuaries and their immediately adjacent 
land areas. The Interior Department will issue acom- 
prehensive report, once the project is completed. This 
report will be the first comprehensive accumulation of 
estuarine knowledge to ever exist. As such, it will be 
of enormous value to laymen and scientists alike, of 
this country and of others, who are concerned about 
this most vital of areas. 





FACTORY FISHING VESSELS: H, R, 14459 (Hatha- 
way) introduced in House Apr. 19, 1966, to assist the 
domestic construction of three advanced-design facto- 
ry fishing vessels; to Committee on Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries. 








FISH AND WILDLIFE COORDINATION ACT A- 
MENDMENT--FEDERALLY LI ROJECT: 
(EFFECTS ON FISH AND WILDLIFE): H.R. 15001 
(Ottinger) introduced in House May 11, 1966, to amend 
the Fish and Wildlife Coordination Act to provide ade- 
quate notice and opportunity for the Secretary of the 
Interior and State fish and wildlife agencies to conduct 
studies on the effects of projects licensed by Federal 
agencies on fish and wildlife resources, and for other 
purposes; to Committee on Merchant Marine and Fish- 
eries. 





Subcommittee on Fisheries and Wildlife Conserva- 
tion of House Committee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries held hearings May 11, 1966, on H. R, 9492, 
to amend the Fish and Wildlife Coordination Act to 
provide adequate notice and opportunity for the Sec- 
retary of the Interior and State fish and wildlife agen- 
cies to conduct studies on the effects of projects li- 
censed by Federal agencies on fish and wildlife re- 
sources; H, R, 14414, to amend the Fish and Wildlife 
Coordination Act to make it applicable to the Atomic 
Energy Commission, the Federal Power Commission, 
and to permittees and licensees of such commissions; 
and H. R, 14455, to repeal section 9 of the Fish and 
Wildlife Coordination Act. Testimony was heard from 
L. C. White, Chairman, FPC; and Frank E, Smith, 
member of the Board of Directors of TVA. 








FISH AND WILDLIFE COORDINATION ACT --ATOM- 
IC ENERGY COMMISSION--FEDERAL POWER COM- 
MISSION: Introduced in House H.R. 14414 (Reuss), Apr. 
7, and H.R. 14975 (Ottinger), May 10, 1966, to amend 
the Fish and Wildlife Coordination Act to make it ap- 
plicable to the Atomic Energy Commission, and to per- 
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mittees and licensees of such Commissions; to Com- 
mittee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 


S. 3279 (Metcalf) introduced in Senate Apr. 27, 1966, 
to amend the Fish and Wildlife Coordination Act to make 
it applicable to the Atomic Energy Commission and to 
permittees and licensees of such Commission; to Com- 
mittee on Commerce. 





FISHERIES: Sen. Magnuson inserted in Congression- 
al Record, Apr. 19, 1966 (p. 7935), an article which ap- 
peared in the Mar. 31, 1966, issue of Seattle Post-Intel- 
ligencer, titled "Mexicans Complaining of Russian Fish- 
ing™ by John Chamberlain. Magnuson stated what is need~ 
ed is some enforcible international convention that will 
limit and apportion the fishing take in ways that will re- 
sult in keeping waters from being fished out. 


FISHERIES--OREGON: Sen. Morse spoke from the 
floor of the Senate (Congressional Record, Apr. 13, 
1966, pp. 7746-7748), concerning Soviet fishing trawlers 
that have come into high-sea waters 10 to 30 miles off 
the coast of Oregon to carry on an extensive fishing 
expedition. He stated that he thought the U. S. should 
make representations to the Soviet Government that we 
would like to proceed with diplomatic negotiations forth- 
with in an endeavor to see if some understanding can 
be reached with the Soviet Government in respect toits 
regulating the fishing practices of its fleet of Russian 
fishing trawlers on a give-and-take basis. He inserted 
in the Record a list of conventions that are now inforce 
between the U. S, and other nations, which was supplied 
by the staff of the Senate Foreign Relations Committee. 








FISHING LIMIT OF 12 MILES: Sen Magnuson in- 
serted in Congressional Record, May 3, 1966 (pp. 9093- 
9094), a resolution which was adopted Jan. 27, 1966, by 
the Norwegian Commercial Club, Seattle, Washington. 
The resolution points out the threat of foreign fishing 
operations and provides a very thoughtful statement in 
support of our extended fishery jurisdiction. He stated 
that the club has also gone on record in support of leg- 
islation he introduced (S. 2218) to establish a 12-mile 
fishery zone off our coast to protect our domestic fish- 
ery resources. 











Subcommittee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries of 
Senate Committee on Commerce held hearings May 18, 
and 19, on S, 2218, to establish a contiguous fishery 
zone beyond the territorial sea of the United States. 





Introduced in House H, R, 14961 (Pelly), May 10, 
1966, and H, R, 15011 (Wyatt) May 11, 1966, to estab- 
lish fishing zones of the United States beyond its terri- 
torial seas, and for other purposes; to Committee on 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries. Rep. Pelly pointed 
out in Congressional Record, May 10, 1966 (pp. 9760- 
9761), his bill would provide for a congressional decla- 
ration that the fishing zones of the United States willbe 
extended to the edge of the Continental Shelf, or 12 
miles, whichever extends further; would provide for a 
zone somewhat along the lines of Canada's 12-mile fish- 
ing zone, except that under this bill the fishing zone 
would extend the outer boundary to include the Conti- 
nental Shelf, which is generally defined as 200 meters 
in depth, or 655 feet. He also listed the following pro- 
visions of the bill: (a) Contains provision to assure 
that this legislation would not conflict with the juris- 
diction of any foreign country, whereby the President 
could set a boundary in substitution if he determined 
that part of the fishing zone boundary should be changed, 
(b) Authorizes the State Department, in consultation 
with the Department of the Interior, to consult with for- 
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eign nations to ascertainthe extent, manner, and annual 
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average catch of their fishing boats in any of the af- 
fected area, and (c) Allows right to fish in the fishing 
zone to any foreign nation whose fishermen have estab- 
lished historic fishing rights within such zones during 
the 10 calendar years preceding the enactment of this 
law. 


FISH PROTEIN CONCENTRATE PLANTS: Intro- 
duced in House H, R. 14699 (Keith), Apr. 27, 1966, H.R. 
14842 (King of Utah), May 3, and H, R. 14905 (O'Neill 
of Mass.), May 5, to authorize the Secretary of the In- 
terior to develop, through the use of experiment and 
demonstration plants, production by the commercial 
fishing industry of fish protein concentrate; to Com- 
mittee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries. Rep. Keith 
spoke in the House and pointed out in Congressional 
Record, Apr. 27, 1966 (pp. 8731-8732), that the bill 
differs from other bills that have been filed on the sub- 
ject inasmuch as it provides that fish protein concen- 
trate will be eligible for distribution under the pro- 
visions of the Food for Freedom Act. Other bills re- 
ferred to Public Law 480 of the 83rd Congress, which 
is due toexpire soon and probably be replaced by the 
food for freedom program. He further stated that pas- 
sage of this bill, he believes, will produce a great deal 
of benefit per tax dollar expended in terms of inter- 
national good will, improving our balance of payments 
and boosting our fishing industry. 








Hearings scheduled to be heard May 2 and 3, 1966, 
in Washington, D. C., before the Senate Committee on 
Commerce on S. 2720, to authorize the Secretary of the 
Interior to develop, through the use of experiment and 
demonstration plants, practicable and economic means 
for the production by the commercial fishing industry 
of fish protein concentrate, were rescheduled for May 
16 and 17. 


Rep. Keith in extension of remarks inserted inCon- 
gressional Record, Apr. 26, 1966 (p. A2226), an edito- 
rial that appeared in the March 31, 1966, edition of the 
New Bedford Standard-Times. He stated that today, 
fish protein concentrate is awaiting the approval of the 
Food and Drug Administration. He also stated that 
there must be no further delay in putting fish protein 
ccncentrate to use. Government and industry must 
both get to work and "sell" fish protein concentrate. 








FUR SEAL CONSERVATION AND PRIBILOF IS- 
LANDS ADMINISTRATION: The Senate, May 5, 1966, 
received H. J. Res. 92 of the Legislature of the State 
of Alaska, requesting transfer of jurisdiction over the 
resources of the Pribilof Islands to the State of Alaska. 
Referred to Committee on Commerce. 











INTERIOR DEPARTMENT APPROPRIATIONS FY 
1967: Subcommittee of Senate Committee on Appro- 
priations, Apr. 22,1966, in executive session, approved 
for full committee consideration, H.R. 14214, a bill 
making appropriations for the Department of the Interior 
and related agencies (includes United States fish and 
Wildlife Service and its two Bureaus: Commercial Fish- 
eries,and Sport Fisheries and Wildlife) for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1967. 














Senate Committee on Appropriations, in executive 
session, May 19, 1966, ordered favorably reported with 
amendments H., R, 14215, fiscal 1967 appropriations for 
the Department of the Interior, and related agencies. 
As approved by the committee the bill would provide a 
total of $1,329,755,000, anincrease of $34,585,500 over 
the House-passed figure of $1,295,169,500. 
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NATIONAL SEA GRANT COLLEGES AND PROGRAM 
ACT OF 1965: Introduced in House H. R. 14460 (Hatha- 
way), H. R. 14462 (Huot), Apr. 19, 1966, and H. R. 14873 
(Keith), May 4, to amend the National Science Founda - 
tion Act of 1950, as amended, so as to authorize the es- 
tablishment and operation of sea-grant colleges and 
programs by initiating and supporting programs of edu- 
cation, training, and research in the marine sciences 
and a program of advisory services relating to activi- 
ties in the marine sciences, to facilitate the use of the 
submerged lands of the Outer Continental Shelf by par- 
ticipants carrying out these programs, and for other 
purposes; to Committee on Science and Astronautics. 

















Rep. Keith in extension of his remarks stated that 
the idea of the bill is analogous to the land-grant college 
concept, and his belief is that such a program would 
create the same rapid growth in marine sciences that 
the land-grant college provided for agriculture. Rep. 
Keith stated that this bill would, among other things, 
meet three of the most pressing needs of our oceano- 
graphic program--applied research, dissemination of 
information to users, and provision of more personnel, 
especially ocean technicians. 


The Special Subcommittee on Sea Grant Colleges of 
Senate Committee on Labor and Public Welfare held 
hearings on May 3, 1966, on S, 2439, to amend the Na- 
tional Science Foundation Act of 1950, as amended, so 
as to authorize the establishment and operation of sea 
grant colleges and programs by initiating and supporting 
programs of education, training, and research in the 
marine sciences and a program of advisory services, 
to facilitate the use of submerged lands of the Outer 
Continental Shelf by participants carrying out these pro- 
grams, and for other purposes. 





NATIONAL WATER COMMISSION ACT: Sen. Jack- 
son in Congressional Record, Apr. 18, 1966 (p. 7837), 
announced that the Senate Interior and Insular Affairs 
Committee conducted open public hearings on May 9and 
10 on S. 3107, to create a National Water Commission. 
This legislation proposed by the Administration, would 
establish an independent, seven-member Commission of 
distinguished Americans outside the Federal Govern- 
ment who would study and advise the President and the 
Water Resources Council on the entire range of water 
problems. 





OCEANOGRAPHIC AGENCY OR COUNCIL: House 
Apr. 19, 1966, insisted on its amendments to §. 944, to 
provide for expanded research and development in the 
marine environment of the United States, to establish 
a National Council on Marine Resources and Engineer- 
ing Development, and a Commission on Marine Science, 
Engineering, and Resources; agreed to a conference 
with the Senate; and appointed conferees. 





| 
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Conferees Apr. 28, 1966, and May 2, met in execu- 
tive session to resolve the differences between the 
Senate- and House-passed versions of S. 944, but did 
not reach final agreement, and recessed Subject tocall. 


OCEANOGRAPHY: Sen. Murphy spoke in the Senate 
(Congressional Record, Apr. 18, 1966, p. 7866) and 
called attention to the Mar. 25, 1966, dedication cere- 
mony by the University of California's Board of Re- 
gents when it named a new oceanographic research 
facility on Point Loma, off San Diego, after the late 
Fleet Adm. Chester W. Nimitz. He stated that the 6- 
acre, $1 million facility is considered to be one of the 
most advanced installations in the world for the study 
of the sea and the distribution of plant and aquatic ani- 
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mal life; and will be operated by the Scripps Institute 
of Oceanography. He further stated that this facility 
will be the home port for many research and training 
vessels, which already include the Alpha-Heliz, an 
ocean-going biological laboratory, FP the Thomas 
Washin ton, a research vessel. The Senator inserted 
in the Sealy an article which appeared in the March 
28, 1966, edition of the San Diego Union titled "Car- 
rier for Nimitz." eae 


Rep. Downing spoke in the House and inserted in 
Congressional Record, May 4, 1966 (pp. 9385-9387), a 
speech which was recently presented by Vice Adm. 
John S. McCain, Jr., U. S. Navy, representative and 
vice chairman, U. S, delegation, United Nations Mili- 
tary Staff Committee, U. S., Mission to the United Na- 
tions, at the U. S. Merchant Marine Academy at Kings 
Point, New York, titled caval ape Wet War." The 





speech emphasized the Naval aspects of the oceans, 
the merchant marine, oceanography, and fishing indus- 
try. 


OYSTER PLANTERS LOAN: S. 3320 (Williams of 
N. J.) introduced in Senate May 5, 1966, to extend the 
benefits of the Consolidated Farmers Home Adminis- 
tration Act to oyster planters; to Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry. 





PLANNING - PROGRAMMING-BUDGETING SYSTEM: 
Sen. Proxmire inserted in Congressional Record, Apr. 
28, 1966 (pp. 8886-8887), an article from the Apr. 28 
Wall Street Journal titled "New-Look Budget?--U. S. 
Agencies Now Will Weigh Program Costs Against 
Likely Benefits --White House Further Orders Investi- 
gation of Alternative Ways To Reach Same Ends--First 
Reports Next Week," by AlanL. Otten. Sen. Proxmire 
pointed out that this new system would give the Pres- 
ident and his agency heads a series of advantages in 
achieving greater efficiency and economy. 








SOVIET FISHING TRAWLERS OFF THE PACIFIC 
COAST: Sen. Morse spoke from the floor of the Senate 
ina continuation of his discussion of Apr. 13, relative 
to the huge catches of bottomfish being taken by Soviet 
trawlers in the deep waters from 10 to 30 miles off the 
coast of Oregon. He inserted in Congressional Record, 
Apr. 25, 1966 (pp. 8488-8491), a letter dated Apr. 19 
from the State Department, in reply to his letter of 
Apr. 13, requesting that the Department take immedi- 
ate action, through diplomatic channels, to work out a 
satisfactory policy which would assure proper conser- 
vation measures with respect to the fishery resource. 
He also inserted in the Record the text of his letter of 
Apr. 25, 1966, to Donald L. McKernan, Director of the 
Bureau of Commercial Fisheries, U., S, Department of 








| the Interior, requesting the Bureau to supply relevant 


information concerning this coastal fishery in order 
that all available facts will be on hand. 


Rep. Wyatt inserted in Congressional Record, Apr. 
27, 1966 (p. A2272), his two letters of Apr. 22, to Pres- 
ident Johnson and Rep. Dingell, chairman of our Fish- 
eries and Wildlife Conservation Subcommittee. Rep. 
Wyatt stated that Russian fishing activity off Pacific 
coastal areas has reached such magnitude and intensity 
it must be halted unless our fishery resource there is 
irretrievably damaged. This is more than a sectional 
problem--it affects our entire country. 





Rep. Wyatt in extension of his remarks inserted in 
Congressional Record, May 2, 1966 (pp. A2343-A2344), 
two resolutions which were adopted on Apr. 21, 1966, 
by the Congress of American Fishermen concerning the 
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Soviet Union fishing vessels off the Oregon-Washington 
coasts which pose a severe threat to resources and 
existing fisheries of the United States. It was proposed 
that one of the resolutions be presented to the U. S, Sen- 
ate Commerce Committee hearing on S. 2218, as an 
amendment to the 12-mile jurisdiction provided in that 
proposed legislation. 


STATE DEPARTMENT--SPECIAL ASSISTANCE FOR 
FISHERTE : Sen.Tower spoke in the _ 
Senate (Congressional Record, May 3, 1966, p. 9107), 
concerning the valuable services which are performed 
by the Office of the Special Assistance for Fisheries 
and Wildlife in the Department of State on problems 
which may arise betweenthe Texas shrimp industry and 
that of other countries. He inserted in the Record a 
letter he wrote to Sen. Magnuson, Apr. 29, in support of 


a proposal to upgrade the status of the above-mentioned 
Office. 





SUPPLEMENTAL APPROPRIATIONS FY 1966 (2nd): 
The Senate Committee on Appropriations, Apr. 25, 1966, 
in executive session marked up and ordered favorably 
reported with amendments H, R, 14012, second supple- 
mental appropriations for fiscal year 1966. Includes 
additional funds for the Office of the Commissioner of 
Fish and Wildlife and the Bureau of Commercial Fish- 
eries. 








Under prior authority the Senate Apr. 25, 1966, re- 
ported (S. Rept. 1137) on H. R. 14012. On Apr. 27, Sen- 
ate passed H. R, 14012, with amendments; insisted on 
its amendments; asked for a conference with House and 
appointed conferees. 











S. Rept. 1137, The Second Supplemental Appropria- 
tion Bill, 1966: (Apr. 25, 1966, report from the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, U. S. Senate, 89th Congress, 
2nd session, to accompany H, R. 14012), 40 pp., printed. 








Second Supplemental Appropriation Bill, Fiscal Year 
1966: Hearings before the Committee on Appropriations, 
United States Senate, 89th Congress, 2nd session, 635 pp., 
printed. Includes testimony, statements, and exhibits on 
additional funds for the Bureau of Commercial Fisheries 

and the Bureau of Sport Fisheries and Wildlife. 


House May 3, 1966, disagreed to Senate amendments 
to H. R. 14012, making supplemental appropriations for 
the fiscal year June 30, 1966; agreed to aconference with 
the Senate; and appointed conferees. 

Conferees, in executive session, May 5, 1966, agreed 
to file aconference report (H. Rept. 1476) on the differ- 





of H. R. 14012, second supplemental appropriations for 
fiscal year 1966. The conferees allowed (Amendment 

No. 15) $148,000 for ''Management and Investigations of 

Resources, Bureau of Commercial Fisheries," as pro- 
posed by the House instead of $193,000 as proposed by 

the Senate. 


The Senate May 10, 1966, adopted the conference 
report on H. R, 14012, making supplemental appropri- 
ations for fiscal year ending June 30, 1966; and con- 
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curred in the House amendments. This action cleared 
the bill for the President s signature. 
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WATER POLLUTION CONTROL: Subcommittee on 
Air and Water Pollution of Senate Committee on Pub- 
lic Works Apr. 20, 1966, continued its series of hear- 
ings on several pending bills proposing various amend- 
ments to the Federal water pollution control laws, 
having as its witnesses John W. Gardner, Secretary, 
and James N. Quigley, Assistant Secretary, both of the 
Department of HEW; and Stewart L. Udall, Secretary 
of the Interior. 





WATER POLLUTION CONTROL ACT AMEND- 
MENT: S, 3225 (Tydings) introduced in Senate Apr. 14, 
1966, to provide that plans and regulations established 
pursuant to section 10 of the Federal Water Pollution 
Control Act for the control of water pollution shall 
apply to vessels (including boats) and marinas. Sen, 
Tydings spoke in the Senate and pointed out in Con- 
gressional Record, Apr. 14, 1966 (p. 7801), that bill 
would provide that the standards that the States adopt 
pursuant to the Water Quality Act apply to maritime 
pollution, as well as to the more familiar problems of 
municipal and industrial pollution. 











WATER POLLUTION IN U. S. NAVIGABLE WA- 
TERS: H.R. 1 anik) introduced in House Apr. 
15, 1566, to expand and improve existing law and to 
provide for the establishment of regulations for the 
purpose of controlling pollution from vessels and cer- 
tain other sources in the Great Lakes and other navig- 
able waters of the United States; to Committee on Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries, 


WATER RESOURCES PROPOSALS--FEASIBILITY 
INVESTIGATIONS: Subcommittee on Irrigation and — 
Reclamation of House Committee on Interior and Insu- 
lar Affairs Apr. 28, 1966, held a hearing on H, R.13419, 
to authorize the Secretary of the Interior to engage in 
feasibility investigations of certain water resource de- 
velopment proposals. Testimony was heard from of- 
ficials of the Department of the Interior. 











WATER RESOURCES RESEARCH: S. 22, an act to 
promote a more adequate program of water research 
was signed by the President on Apr. 19, 1966 (P. L. 
89-404). 





WORLD HUNGER: House Committee on Agriculture 
May 5, 1966, met in executive session and approved 
Committee Print No. 5 on H. R. 12785 (proposed Food 
for Freedom Act of 1966), to promote international 
trade in agricultural commodities to combat hunger and 
malnutrition and to further economic development, a 
clean bill to be introduced. 











H. R. 14929 (Cooley), H. R. 14939 (Matsunaga), and 
H. R. 14945 (Springer) introduced in House May 9, 1966, 
to promote international trade in agricultural commod- 
ities, to combat hunger and malnutrition, to further 
economic development, and for other purposes; toCom- 
mittee on Agriculture. 

Note: REPORT ON FISHERY ACTIONS IN 89TH CONGRESS: The U, S, De- 
partment of Interior's Bureau of Commercial Fisheries has issued a leaflet on 
the status of most legislation of interest to commercial fisheries at the end of 
the Ist session of the 89th Congress. For copies of MNL--3 "Legislative Ac- 
tions Affecting Commercial Fisheries, 89th Congress, Ist Session 1965," write 
to the Fishery Market News Service, U, S, Bureau of Commercial Fisheries, 
1815 N. Fort Myer Drive, Rm. 510, Arlington, Va. 22209. 
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FISH AND WILDLIFE SERVICE 
PUBLICATIONS 


THESE PROCESSED PUBLICATIONS ARE AVAILABLE FREE FROM THE 
OFFICE OF INFORMATION, U. S, FISH AND WILDLIFE SERVICE, WASHING- 
TON, D, C. 20402, TYPES OF PUBLICATIONS ARE DESIGNATED AS FOL- 
LOWS: 


CFS - CURRENT FISHERY STATISTICS OF THE UNITED STATES. 

FL - FISHERY LEAFLETS, 

FFL - REPRINTS OF REPORTS ON FOREIGN FISHERIES, 

SEP.- SEPARATES (REPRINTS) FROM COMMERCIAL FISHERIES REVIEW. 





Number Title 

CFS-3985 - Michigan, Ohio & Wisconsin Landings, Oc- 
tober 1965, 4 pp. 

CFS-4044 - Gulf Coast Shrimp Data, October 1965, 
19 pp. 

CFS-4048 - Michigan, Ohio & Wisconsin Landings, 
November 1965, 4 pp. 

CFS-4066 - Guif Coast Shrimp Data, November 1965, 
18 pp. 

CFS-4071 - New Jersey Landings, January 1966, 3 pp. 

CFS-4078 - Michigan, Ohio & Wisconsin Landings, 
December 1965, 4 pp. 

CFS-4082 - Massachusetts Landings, December 1965, 
9 pp. 

CFS-4083 - Shrimp Landings, December 1965, 5 pp. 

CFS-4084 - Gulf Coast Shrimp Data, December 1965, 
16 pp. 

CFS-4085 - New York Landings, January 1966, 4 pp. 

CFS-4086 - Texas Landings, January 1966, 2 pp. 

CFS-4090 - Alabama Landings, January 1966, 2 pp. 

CFS-4092 - Florida Landings, February 1966, 8 pp. 

CFS-4094 - Fish Meal and Oil, February 1966, 2 pp. 

CFS-4095 - Michigan, Ohio & Wisconsin Landings, 
January 1966, 3 pp. 

CFS-4098 - United States Fisheries, 1964 Annual Sum- 
mary, 17 pp. 

CFS-4099 - Louisiana Landings, January 1966, 3 pp. 

CFS-4101 - California Landings, January 1966, 4 pp. 


CFS-4100 - Fisheries of the United States, 1965, by 
Charles H. Lyles, 81 pp., illus., Mar. 1966. This 
report presents detailed ‘information on the United 
States catch of fish and shellfish, production of 
manufactured fishery commodities, foreign trade in 
aquatic products, and supplies of selected fishery 
items (domestic production plus imports). Data in 
the report show that the catch in 1965 amounted to 
4,722 million pounds worth $451 million ex-vessel-- 
the highest dollar value in our history. The volume 
taken was 181 million pounds or 4 percent more 
than in 1964. The value increased $61 million (or 
16 percent), and the average price of 9.5 cents per 
pound was the highest ever.recorded. Shrimp was 
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the most valuable item taken by domestic fishermen 
in 1965, accounting for 18.2 percent of the total paid 
for all species. The amount of $82.1 million was 
paid for shrimp. That was 22 percent more than for 
the second most valuable item--Pacific salmon. 

Blue crab, flounder, king crab, and lobster catches 
were all higher than in 1964. The pack of canned 
fishery products in the United States, American 
Samoa, and Puerto Rico was 38.3 million standard 
cases (1.1 billion pounds) valued at $484.1 million to 
the packers. Compared with the pack in 1964, pro- 
duction increased by 2.6 million cases and $47.4 mil- 
lion, The gain in production was mainly from a rec- 
ord pack of tuna, and increases in packs of Maine 
sardines, clam products, animal food, and shrimp. 
Packs of salmon, mackerel, Pacific sardines, and 
oysters were smaller. Production of fresh and fro- 
zen packaged fish fillets and steaks (excluding Alas- 
ka and Hawaii) was 167.5 million pounds valued at 
$65.5 million. Production of industrial fishery prod- 
ucts was valued at $81.9 million--an increase of 
$11.9 million over 1964. Marine animal-scrap and 
meal amounted to 253,371 tons, marine animal oil 
195.6 million pounds, and fish solubles 98,017 tons. 
Products from oyster shells and buttons from fresh- 
water and marine mollusk shells were valued at $5.7 
million, a decrease of $490,000 from the previous 
year. Other industrial items in 1965 included agar- 
agar, fish feed pellets, animal feeds, Irish moss ex- 
tracts and stabilizers, kelp products, fish leather, 
fish fins, liquid and dry fertilizer, pearl essence and 
novelties, colored chips, and crab shells valued at 
$20.1 million. Production of fish sticks and portions 
was 221.1 million pounds valued at $91.4 million. 


Sep. No. 762 - The Atlantic Tuna Fisheries, 1963. 


Sep. No. 763 - Pacific Hake (Merluccius productus) as 





Raw Material for a Fish Reduction Industry. 


FL-586 - Commercial Flounder Gigging, by Hilton M. 





Floyd, 8 pp., illus., Feb. 1966, Describes a com- 
mercial method of spearing southern flounder (Par- 
alichthys lethostigma), and the gear used. The es- 
sential equipment is a spear and a light. 





‘le, by Sidney Shapiro, Circular 234, 
ig pp., illus., . 1965. Trends and developments 
in the ‘Chilean fisheries are discussed, with special 
emphasis given to the expanding fish-reduction in- 
dustry. Within a few years Chile has become one of 
the world's largest producers and exporters of fish 
meal and oil. Information is also presented on other 
exportable products, mainly shrimp and plated lob- 
ster (langostino), and on segments of the industry 
that produce ‘or domestic consumption. 
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The Fisheries of Japan, by Sidney Shapiro, Circular 


No. 233, 28 pp., illus., Nov. 1965. Trends, develop- 
ments, and statistical data are presented on im- 
portant aspects of Japan's worldwide fisheries. In- 
cluded are discussions of the principal types of fish 
and other aquatic products landed by the Japanese, 
areas in which species are caught, size and compo- 
sition of the fishing fleet, fishermen's organizations, 
marketing methods, the main uses to which fishery 
products are put, trends in international trade, and 
the structure of the Japanese fishing industry. In- 
formation is also presented on Government support 
to the fisheries and on international fishery agree- 
ments to which Japan is a party. 


The Fisheries of Norway, by Sidney Shapiro, Circular 





235, 22 pp., illus., Nov. 1965. This report presents 
trends and developments in the Norwegian fisheries, 
the largestin Europe, excluding those of the U.S,S, R. 
Since domestic consumption uses only about one- 
eighth of fishery landings, the Norwegian fishing in- 
dustry is dependent on maintaining a large export 


trade. The industry has encountered difficulties be- | 
cause of declining landings of cod and winter herring | 
and because of competition in foreign markets. The | 


Norwegian Government has committed itself toa 
policy of supporting fishermen's incomes so that 
they are on a level with the general wage level of 
the country. Support to the industry consists of sub- 
sidies, loans, and programs to modernize vessels, 
processing plants, and other facilities. 


Progress in 1964-65 atthe Bureau of Commercial Fish- 








eries Biological Laboratory, Honolulu, by Thomas 
A. Manar, Circular 243, 42 pp., illus., printed, Feb. 
1966. This report deals with research results 
achieved by the Bureau of Commercial Fisheries 
Biological Laboratory in Honolulu from Jan. 1, 1964 
to June 30, 1965. Described are developments in 
the following fields: the sensory capacities of tuna; 
tuna behavior; subpopulations research using ge- 
netic techniques; studies of the ecology of the skip- 
jack tuna and the albacore tuna; biological surveys 
of the Indian Ocean; investigations of the oceano- 
graphy of the Hawaiian Islands area and of the en- 
tire Pacific; and studies devoted to the evaluation 
of the use of a submarine for research in fisheries 
and oceanography. Publications issued or in press 
during the period are listed. 





Shark Fishing Gear: A Historical Review, by Mary 











Hayes Wagner, Circular 238, 17pp., illus., Jan. 1966. 
In this account the descriptions of shark fishing and 
gear and accessory equipment, and suggestions for 
fishing methods and bait, are simplified and basic. 
The gear used for the capture of large sharks is 
the primary concern of this report. Small sharks 
that travel in schools are easily caught in large 
numbers by otter trawls. The author points out 
that "Fishing methods must be adapted to the fish- 
ing locality. Weather and sea conditions affect the 
choice of the vessel and limit the kinds of gear that 
are practical. Other factors that determine the 
gear are: the nature of the bottom in the fishing 





1 


area; the species and abundance of sharks available; | 


local costs of gear and labor; and the value of the 
products at the point of sale. It is not possible to 
develop general rules for shark fishing because 
each situation demands trial and error iu the selec- 
tion of the appropriate gear and method." 
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THE FOLLOWING FOREIGN FISHERY LEAFLETS (FORMERLY MARKET NEWS 
LEAFLETS) ARE AVAILABLE FROM THE BRANCH OF FOREIGN FISHERIES, gu. 
REAU OF COMMERCIAL FISHERIES, ROOM 8015, U. S. DEPARTMENT OF THE 
INTERIOR, WASHINGION, D. C. 20240: cee 














Number Title 
FFL- 5 - Denmark's Fishing Industry, 1964, 10 pp. 
FFL-18 - Panama's Fisheries, 1965, 10 pp. 
FFL-58 - Republic of Korea Fisheries, 1964, 4 pp. 


THE FOLLOWING ENGLISH TRANSLATION OF A FOREIGN LANGUAGE AR- 
TICLE 1S AVAILABLE FROM THE U. S. BUREAU OF COMMERCIAL FISHERIES 
ICHTHYOLOGICAL LABORATORY, U. S. NATIONAL MUSEUM, WASHINGTON, 


DB. c. 20560: a 














Taxonomic Study of the Tunas, by T. Iwai, I. Nakamura, 
and K. Matsubara, Translation No. 38, 73 pp., proc- 
essed, 1965. (Translated from the Japanese by Chu- 
fa Tasi.) This translation is intended to be an aid 
to the use of the original; the figures have not been 
reproduced. 





THE FOLLOWING PUBLICATIONS ARE AVAILABLE ONLY FROM THE 
SPECIFIC OFFICE MENTIONED. 





California Fisheries, 1965 (Preliminary), by L. A. Keil- 
man, 24 pp., April 1966. (Fishery Market News Serv- 
ice, U. S. Fish and Wildlife Service, Rm. 205, P, O, 
Bldg., San Pedro, Calif. 90731.) Contains a brief re- 
view of major fisheries developments during 1965. 
Includes statistical data for 1965 with comparisons 
on canners! receipts and pack of tuna, tunalike fish, 
Pacific and jack mackerel, and miscellaneous fish- 
ery products. Also includes data on landings and 
canned pack of sardines, meal and oil production; 
cold-storage holdings of fish and shellfish; landings 
of market fish and shellfish; imports of fishery prod- 
ucts into Arizona and California Customs Districts; 
and California whale fisheries 1963-65. 








California Fishery Market News Monthly Summary, 
Part I - Fishery Products Production and Market 
Data, March 1966, 14 pp. (Market News Service, 

U. S. Fish and Wildlife Service, Post Office Bldg., 
San Pedro, Calif. 90731.) California cannery re- 
ceipts of tuna and tunalike fish and other species 
used for canning; pack of canned tuna, tunalike fish, 
mackerel, and anchovies; market fish receipts at 
San Pedro, Santa Monica, and Eureka areas; Califor- 
nia and Arizona imports; canned fish and frozen 
shrimp prices; ex;vessel prices for cannery fish; 
prices for fish meal, oil, and solubles; for the month 
indicated. 











California Fishery Market News Monthly Summary, 
Part II - Fishing Information, March 1966, 8 pp., 
illus. (U.S. Bureau of Commercial Fisheries, Bio- 
logical Laboratory, P. O. Box 6121, Pt. Loma Sta- 
tion, San Diego, Calif. 92106.) Contains sea-surface 
temperatures, fishing and research information of 
interest to the West Coast tuna-fishing industry and 
marine scientists; for the month indicated. 





Fishery Industrial Research, vol. 3, no. 1, Dec. 1965, 
53 pp., illus., printed. (Branch of Reports, U. S. Bu; 
reau of Commercial Fisheries, 2725 Montlake Blvd., 
Seattle, Wash. 98102.) Contains articles on: "Oc- 
currence of pomfret (Brama japonica) in the North- 
eastern Pacific Ocean,” by Charles R. Hitz and Rob- 
ert R. French; “Author index of publications and ad- 
dresses-1964, Bureau of Commercial Fisheries, 
Branches of Economics and Technology, and the Branch 
of Reports, Seattle," by Helen E. Plastino and Mary 
S. Fukuyama; "Influence of temperature on the fatty 
acid pattern of muscle and organ lipids of the rain- 
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bow trout (Salmo gairdneri)," by Werner G. Knipp- 
rath and James F. Mead; "Costs and earnings of 
tropical tuna vessels based in California," by Roger 
E. Green and Gordon C. Broadhead; and "Aminoacid 
composition of the alewife (Alosa pseudoharengus)," 
by Mary H. Thompson and Robert N. Farragut. 








Inhibition of Unicellular Algae by Synthetic Surface- 
ive Agents, by Ravenna Ukeles, 9 pp., illus., 
printed. (Reprinted from Journal of Phyc ology, vol. 
i, no. 3, 1965, pp. 102-110. ureau o Com- 
mercial Fisheries Biological Laboratory, Milford, 
Conn. 





AC 








Monthly Summary of Fishery Products Production in 
Selected Areas of Virginia, North Carolina, and 
Mar yiand, February and March 1966, 4 pp. each. 
Market News Service, U. S, Fish and Wildlife Serv- 
ice, P. Oo. Box 447, Hampton, Va. 23369.) Landings 
of food fish and shellfish and production of crab 
meat and shucked oysters for the Virginia areas of 

pton Roads, Chincoteague, Lower Northern 

and Lower Eastern Shore; the Marylandareas 

field, Cambridge, and Ocean City; and the 

Carolina areas of Atlantic, Beaufort, and 

Mo: yrehead City; together with cumulative and com- 

parative data on fishery products and shrimp pro- 

for the months indicated. 






























Rece and Prices of Fresh and Frozen Fishery Prod- 
ucts at Chicago, 1965 (Preliminary), 49 pp., April 
1966. (F ishery Market News Service, U.S. Fish and 
Wildlife Service, Rm. 704, 610 S. Canal St., Chicago, 
Ill. 60607.) Contains statistical tables on receipts 


ff fish and shellfish at Chicago wholesale 
states and provinces, and by 
rket price ranges by m 

n fillets, and other 


market by 


species, 





Washington and Alaska Receipts and Landings 
ington andings 
Selected Areas and Fish- 


y Products for Ss 
Monthly Summary, March 1966, 7 pp. (Mar- 























ket News Service, U, S. Fish and Wildlife Service 
7 Federal Offi ce Bldg., 909 First Ave., Se- 
Wash, 98104.) Includes landings by the hali- 





t reported by the Seattle Halibut Exchange 
n fleets reported by primary rece land- 
f halibut reported by the International Pacific 
t Commission; landings of otter-trawl ves- 


livers 





els eceipts reportedbythe Fishermen's Market- 
ig Association of Washington; local landings by in- 
depends essels; coastwise shipments from Alas - 








d non -scheduled shipping lines 

irwa) imports from British Columbia via 

motor truck, shipping lines, and ex-vessel 
ss; and imports from other countries 


lings; and imp 
Washington customs district forthe monthindicated, 
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BACTERIOLOGY: 
Articles from Chemical Abstracts, printed. 
1155 16th St. NW., 


Ameri- 
Washing- 





can Chemical Society, 
ton, D, C, 


20006: 
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"The marine bacteria. 
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I - Comparative observations 
on the inorganic salt requirements of marine and 
terrestrial bacteria," by Tomio Hidaka, vol. 62, Apr. 
26, 1965, Abstract No. 10863e. 


"Marine bacteriology and the problem of mineraliza- 
tion," by Sydney C. Rittenberg, vol. 63, Aug. 2, 1965, 
Abstract No. 3327d. 


"Phospholipids of nervous system in vertebrates and 
invertebrates," by E. M. Kreps and others, vol. 60, 
Apr. 13, 1964, Abstract No. 9652b. 


BOTULISM: 


Sixty-five Years of Human Botulism in the United 
States and Canada (Epidemiology and Tabulations of 
Reported Cases, 1899 Through 1964), by K. F. Meyer 
and B. Eddie, 76 pp., June 1965. University of Cali- 
fornia Printing Department, University of California, 
Berkeley, Calif. 94720. 











BRAZIL: 


The following publications are available from Grupo 
Coordenador do Desenvolvimento da Pesca (GCDP), 
Sudene, Cais de Santa Rita, Edf. Entreposto Fed. 
Pesca, Recife, Pernambuco, Brazil: 


"Glossdrio de nomes de peixes; portugués, inglés, 
sistematico" (Glossary of Fish Names; Portuguese, 
English, and Scientific), by J. M. Brandao, articles, 
Boletim de Estudos de Pesca, vol. 4, no. 4, July-Au- 
gust 1964, | “pp. 7-40; vol. 4, no. 5, September- -Octo- 
ber 1964, pp. 7-59; vol. 4, no. 6, November-Decem- 
ber 1964, pp. 7-59 printed in Portuguese. 





A pesca em Pernambuco" (The fishery in Pernam- 
buco), by Osiris Lira, article, Boletim de Estudos 
de Pesca, vol. 4, no. 2, March-April 1964, pp. 9-14, 


printed in Portuguese. 





CANADA: 


Annual Review, Fisheries Council of Canada, 1966, 
104 pp., illus., printed, 1966. Fisheries Council of 
Canada, 77 Metcalfe St., Ottawa 4, Canada. This 
Review covers the Canadian fishing industry in 
great depth. It is an authoritative reference manual 
providing a broad picture of the fishing industry in 
its editorial columns, Among others, contains these 
articles: "Scie nee in the service of an industry,’ 
by F. R. Hayes; ''Fisheries industrial development, ' 
by J. Kinloch; ''Voluntary versus mandatory inspec - 
tion in the seafoods industry," by H. E. Crowther; 

‘Moder n development of the Japanese fishing in- 
dustry," by Norio Fujinami; "Planning for greater 
food pr oduction," by David F Corney; "Canada's 
sea fisheries in 1965,"" by A. Proulx; "Automation 

"by Conrad Birkhoff. 





“tram lane 
on trawiers, 


Atlantic Salt Fish Commission Report (established 
by Order in Council dated Oct. 29, 1964, P. C. 1964- 
1672), 170 pp., illus., processed. Department of 
Trade and Commerce, St. John's, Newfoundland, 
Canada. This Report was prepared by the Atlantic 
Salt Fish Commission established Oct. 29, 1964, to 
study the Atlantic salt-fish industry and the advis- 
ability of establishing a National Salt Fish Market- 
ing Board. The Commission concluded that the 
problems of the salt-fish industry were in the area 
of production and quality rather than in marketing. 
The Commission recommended: (1) that a National 
Salt Fish Marketing Board not be established; (2) 
that the manufacturing of salt fish be taken out of 
the hands of fishermen; (3) that a manufacturing 
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THESE PUBLICATIONS ARE NOT AVAILABLE FROM THE FISH AND WILDLIFE SERVICE, BUT USUALLY MAY BE 


OBTAINED FROM THE ORGANIZATION ISSUING THEM. 


agency be established for the primary purpose of 
Salting fish; (4) that these products be offered for 
sale by auction or by tender to Canadian exporters; 
(5) that efforts of the Government to reduce the 
number of inshore fishermen through training and 
migration assistance be encouraged; (6) that more 
care be taken by Government in choosing the types 
of assistance given to primary producers; and (7) 
that nothing be done in accomplishing these ends 
that will predjudice the expansion of the freezing 
industry. 


The Report includes chapters on: (1) The Prob- 
lem and Measures Towards its Solution; (2) His- | 
torical Development of the Atlantic Coast Fishery; | 
(3) The World Fishery; (4) Canada's Position in the | 
World Fishery; (5) The Primary Fishing Industry; 
(6) the Salt Fish Processing Industry of the Atlantic 
Provinces and Quebec; (7) Frozen Fish or Salted 
Fish--Some Economic Considerations; and (8) Fac- 
tors Which Inhibit Economic Development in the 
Fisheries. Appendices with tables are included. 











| 
British Columbia Catch Statistics, 1965 (by Area and | 
Type of Gear), 205 pp., illus., processed, Feb. 4, 

1966. Economics Branch, Department of Fisheries 
of Canada, 1155 Robson Street, Vancouver 5, B. C., | 
Canada. The fifteenth annual report of catch sta- | 
tistics for British Columbia based on Departmental | 
copies of sales slips that are completed by all com- | 
mercial fish buyers operating within the Province. 
The report is divided into three sections: (1) sum- 
mary of landings and landed values by district; (2) 
highlights of catch statistics--a general review of 
Significant events in the salmon fishery and a re- 
view for other species; and (3) detailed district and 
area statistics by type of gear. Landings of halibut 
at U. S, ports by Canadian fishermen are included 
in area and summary totals. 


The Canadian Fish Culturist, issue 35, Oct. 1965, 72 | 

~pp., illus., printed. Information and Consumer 
Service, Department of Fisheries, Ottawa, Canada. 
Among the articles included are: "Water Pollution 
and Fish Populations in the Province of Newfound- 
land and Labrador in 1964," by V. R. Taylor; and 
"Fisheries Problems Associated with Hydroelectric | 
Development," by R. N. Gordon. 





CHEMICAL COMPOSITION: 

Articles from Chemical Abstracts, printed. Amer- 
ican Chemical Society, 1155 16th St. NW., Wash- 
ington, D, C, 20006: 





"Blood chemical composition of the carp and sazan," 
by I. D. Golovats'kii, B. S. Avdos'ev, and Z. P. 
Nazarkevich, vol. 59, Aug. 19, 1963, Abstract No. 
4304b. 


"The effect of temperature on the fatty acid composi- | 
tion of the crustacean plankton,"' by Tibor Farkas 
anc Sandor Herodek, vol. 61, July 6, 1964, Abstract 
No. 1007. 


"Fatty acid composition of mackerel, shad, and sar- 
dine oils," by Antonio Montefredine and Concetta } 
Testa, vol. 63, Aug. 2, 1965, Abstract No. 3177c. 


"The lipids of flounder. I--Acetone-soluble lipids 
‘by Hisanao Igarashi and 
1964, Abstract No. 7190f. 


from flounder muscle, 
others, vol. 60, Mar. 16, 





"Studies on the fatty acid composition of crayfish 
lipids," by D. A. Wolfe, article, Journal of the Amer- 
ican Oil Chemists Society, vol. 42, July 1965, pp. 
633-637, printed. American Oil Chemists! Society, 
35 E. Wacker Dr., Chicago, Ill. 60606. 





CHESAPEAKE BAY: 


Chesapeake Science, vol. 7, no. 1, Mar. 1966, 58 pp., 
illus., printed, single copy 75 cents. Natural Re- 
sources Institute, University of Maryland, Chesa- 
peake Biological Laboratory, Solomons, Md. In- 
cludes, among others, these articles: "Osmoregula- 
tion in the adult blue crab, Callinectes sapidus Rath- 
bun," by Eng-Chow Tan and W. A. Van Engel, and 
"Tolerances of several marine species to Co 60 irra- 
diation,"' by John C. White, Jr., and Joseph W. Angel- 
Ovic. 





COD: 


"The use of sodium dodecyl sulphate in the study of 
protein interactions during the storage of cod flesh 
at -14°,"" by J. J. Connell, article, Journal of the Sci- 


ence of Food and Agriculture, vol. 16, no. 12, Decem- 
ber 1965, ap. 160-783. illus., printed, single issue 
£1 17s. 6d. (US$5.25). Society of Chemical Industry, 
14 Belgrave Square, London, S.W.1, England. 





COD LIVERS 


"Free fatty acid formation in cod livers sterilized by 
irradiation," by R. G. Ackman, J. E. Stewart and 
H. E. Power, article, Journal of the Fisheries Re- 
search Board of Canada, vol. 23, no. 1, January 1966, 
pp. 155-156, printed, single issue C$1.00. Issued by 
Fisheries Research Board of Canada, Ottawa, On- 
tario, Canada. (Sold by Queen's Printer, Ottawa.) 








CRAB: 


The Alaskan King Crab Industry, 8 pp., printed. (Re- 

~ printed from Alaska Review of Business and Eco- 
nomic Conditions, vol. II, no. 5, Nov. 1965.) Institute 
of Business, Economic and Government Research, 
University of Alaska, College, Alaska 99735. 











"Proximate composition of Chesapeake Bay blue crab 
(Callinectes sapidus),"" by Robert N. Farragut, arti- 
cle, Journal of Food Science, vol. 39, May-June 1965, 
pp. 538-544, printed. Journal of Food Science, 510- 
524 North Hickory St., Champaign, Ill. 61820. 





FILM STRIPS: 


Understanding Oceanography, consists of 6 film strips, 
three 333 r.p.m. records, 6 Teacher's Guides, com- 
plete set $42.50, each filmstrip with record guide 
$9.50. (Recommended for procurement under feder- 
aily funded education programs, grade level: Jr.-Sr. 
High.) Society of Visual Education, Inc., 1345 Diver- 
sey Parkway, Chicago, Ill. 60614. The latest infor- 
mation about recent developments and discoveries in 
oceanography (not yet included in most textbooks) is 
provided in this informative series of full-color 
filmstrips. Challenges that oceanographers face to- 
day are dramatically presented. How can oceano- 
graphy unlock the secret of earth's past? How can 
the sea's abundance be utilized for food and natural 
resources for the growing world population? This 
series also describes various forms of marine life, 
ocean currents and tides, and other phenomena pecu- 
liar to the sea. The films are titled: "The study of 
oceans," "The ocean basins," "Characteristics of sea- 

Currents, waves, and tides,"' "Life of the 


water," " 
open seas," and "Life of the sea floor and shore.' 
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FISH BONE DETECTOR: 


"Prototype automatic fish-bone detector," by James 
M. Moran and others, article, Food Technology, vol. 
19, May 1965, pp. 46-51, printed. Institute of Food 
Technologists, Suite 1350, 176 N. Adams St., Chi- 

go, Ill. 60603. 





FISHING : 






prandt 215 pp. , illus., ee 1964, $12.50. Fish- 
ing 






igland. Some of the chapters discuss development 
of fishing gear; spearing and shooting of fish; line 
shing with and without hook; attracting, concentra- 
ting and frightening the fish; mechanical traps and 
snares; barriers; from the fish basket to the pound 
net; art of net making; beach and boat seines; from 
the rake to the mussel dredge; from the beamtrawl 





to the otter trawl; trawl fishery in three dimensions; 


dip nets, lift nets and fish wheels; visible and in- 
visible gill nets; and elements of fishing gear con- 





‘ tion. Included is an adequate bibliography, an 
appendix with a classification system for gear, and 
1 index, 


--Joseph Pileggi 


FISH ME AL 


"Nutritive value and analytical c haracteristic s of new 


and up-to-12 years old herringm eals,"" by B. Lak- 
and Anna T. Aga, article, Journal of the 

ce of Food and / Agriculture, vol. 16, no. 12, 
December 1965, pp. 743-749, illus., printed, single 
issue Li 17s. 6d. (US$5.25). Society of Chemical 
dustry, 14 Belgrave Square, London, S,W.1, Eng- 




















"Two methods of evaluating fish meal proteins by 

h growth," by H. R. Bird and others, article, 
"y Science, vol. 44, May 1965, pp. 865-868, 
printed. Poultry Science Association, Kansas State 
University, Manhattan, Kan. 66504. 





FISH OII 

"Decomposition of cod livers and the formation of 
free fatty acids in cod oil,"' by P. M. Jangaard and 
H. E. Power, article, Journal of the Fisheries Re- 

search Board of Canada, vol. 23, no. 1, January 

1966, pp. 21-25, printed, single issue C$1.00. Is- 








sued by Fisheries Research Board of Canada, Otta- 
wa, Ontario, Canada. (Sold by Queen's Printer, Ot- 


tawa.) 


"Red pe ae and soybean oils," by A. Fricker, article, 


Chemical Abstracts, vol. 61, Sept. 28, 1964, Ab- 
stract No. S5aeh, printed. American Chemical So- 


riety, 1155 16th Street NW. , Washington, D, C, 20006. 


FOOD AND AGRICULTURE ORGANIZATION: 

Indo-Pacific Fisheries Council Proceedings, 11th 
Session, Kuala Lumpur, Malaysia, 16-31 October 
1964, Section III "Symposium on Increasing Fish 





Consumption through Improved Handling and Distri- 


383 pp., processed in English, 1965, US$1. 


bution, 


IPFC Secretariat, FAO Regional Office for Asiaand 


the Far East, Bangkok, Thailand, 1965. (Sold by 


Publications Section, FAO, Via delle Terme di Car- 


acalla, Rome, Italy.) The full proceedings of this 
session of the Council consists of three sections. 


News (Books) Ltd., 110 Fleet Street, London EC4 
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A total of 37 papers were contributed to the Sympo- 
sium of which 27 were experience and research 
papers from within the Indo-Pacific Region and 10 
were from outside the Region prepared by specialists 
on selected subjects of interest to the Region, The 
papers reproduced in this section have been classi- 
fied into the following subject groups: Pkg mf 
and Economics of Ice Production and Use" "Handling 
and Icing Fresh Fish Aboard and Onshore" "Use of 
Chilled Sea Water and Sea Water Ice" "Use of Pre- 
servatives Such as Antibiotics, Species"; ; "Cold Stor- 
age, Transport, Containers and Other Distribution 
Facilities"; "Marketing, Cooperatives"; "Inspection 
and Quality Control"; "Consumer Education"; and 
"Role of Government." 


FREEZE DRYING: 

"An engineer looks at the kinetics and cost of food 
freeze-drying,'' by James W. Ryan, article, Food 
Technology, vol. i9, Apr. 1965, pp. 49-51, printed. 
Institute a Food Technologists, Suite 1350, 176 N. 
Adams St., Chicago, Ill. 60603. 





"Freeze drying of fish," by Walter Pichel, article, 
ASHRAE Journal, vol. 7, Oct. 1965, pp. 72-73, printed. 
American Society of Heating, Refrigerating and Air- 
Conditioning Engineers, 62 Worth St., New York, N, Y. 
10013. 





FREEZING: 

"Packing company scores again: Starts liquid nitrogen 
freezing," article, Fishing Gazette, vol. 82, Apr. 1965, 
pp. 44-45, 49, 114-115, printed. Fishing Gazette Pub- 
lishing Corp., 461 Eighth Ave., New York, N. Y. 10001. 





FROZEN FISH: 
"Application of antioxidants in improving the shelf life 
of frozen fish," by I. A. Shishkanova, N, V. Cher- 
menko, and A. M. Kamaletdinova, article, Chemical 
Abstracts, vol. 63, Nov. 8, 1965, Abstract No. 13940d, 
printed. American Chemical Society, 1155 16th St. 
NW., Washington, D, C,. 20006. 


"Protein denaturation of frozen fish. Comparison be- 
tween super rapid freezing by liquid nitrogen (-196°) 
and air (-20°) freezing," by T. Suzuki, K. Kanna, and 
T. Tanaka, article, Bulletin § a Japanese Seots, 
of Scientific Fisheries, vol. » Pp. 
printed. Japanese Society of i ohias Fisheries, 
Shiba-Kaigandori 6, Minato-Ku, Tokyo, Japan, 





FROZEN STORAGE: 

"Growing import-export FF trade impels zero ware- 
house building at ports," article, Quick Frozen Foods, 
vol. 27, May 1965, pp. 119-120, 122, 124, printed. 

E. W. Williams Publications, Inc., 1776 Broadway, 
New York, N. Y. 10019. 


| INDIA: 


"Canning of seer fish," article, Indian Seafoods, vol. III, 
no. 2, 1965, pp. 7-8, illus., printed in English. The 
Marine Products Export Promotion Councii, Mahatma 
Gandhi Road, Ernakulam-6, Kerala State, India. 





| IRRADIATION PRESERVATION: 


Abstracts from Technical Abstracts Bulletin, Oct. 1, 
1965, printed, 50 cents a copy. Clearinghouse for 
Federal Scientific and Technical Information, U, S, 
Department of Commerce, Springfield Va. 22151: 
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Development of Irradiation Sterilized Shelf-Stable 
Fish and Seafood Products,” by R. O. Sinnhuber and 
H. W. Schultz, TAB65-20, Abstract No. AD-620-675, 


p. 23. 














Development of Radiation Sterilized Fish Items for 
Armed Forces Feeding, by R. O. Sinnhuber, TAB 
65-19, Abstract No. AD-619-446, p. 18. 














"Physiological changes induced by gamma irradiation 
of bacteria from shrimp," by Joseph A. Liuzzo, 
Arthur F. Novak, and Jesse R. Ortego, article, 
Journal of Food Science, vol. 30, July-August 1965, 
pp. 710-713, printed. Institute of Food Technology, 
Suite 1350, 176 N. Adams St., Chicago, Ill. 60603. 





IVORY COAST: 

"Evolution de la peche maritime en Cote-d'Ivoire de 
1960 a 1965"' (Development of marine fisheries in 
Ivory Coast from 1960 to 1965), by J. M. Bessetaux, 
article, La Peche Maritime, vol. 45, no. 1056, 
March 1966, pp. 163-164, illus., printed in French, 
Single issue 15 F (US$3). Les Editions Maritimes, 
190, Boulevard Haussmann, Paris, France. 








JAPAN: 

Ocean Fisheries (a special issue of this quarterly 
journal featuring Japan's advances in fishing and 
fishery technology), vol. 2, no. 2, April 1966, 44 pp., 
illus., printed, subscription $3.00 for 1 year. Ocean 
Fisheries, Circulation Department, 500 Howard 
Street, San Francisco, Calif. 94105. This special 
number examines notable aspects of Japan's current 
advances in the fields of fisheries science, techno- 
olgy, economic and geographic development. The 
editor says: ‘Long a leader in pelagic fisheries, as 
well as those of coastal character, the Japanese 
nation is a builder of fisheries and fishing vessels, 
an innovator in the engines and machines of fishing 
and fish packing; and at the same time stands in 
front rank of those who have devised highly sophis- 
ticated electronic instruments particularly for fish- 
eries--and have applied them on and under the sea 
with signal success."" Some of the feature articles, 
all written by members of the Japanese fishing 
industry and by Japanese press correspondents, 
are: "New Fisheries Techniques, Key to Man's Full 
Use of Resources"; "The Fish Finder, A Factor in 
Japan's Fishing Success"; "Japan's Distant-Water 
Trawlers, Special Design for Specific Ground Pro- 
posed"; "High Seas Minced Fish, A New Product of 
Immense Potential"; and several other articles on 
tuna fishing, cost-cutting techniques in new fishing 
methods, including gear and vessels. 





--Norman B, Wigutoff 


MARINE OILS: 

"Fatty acid content of vegetable oils, unusual oils, 
marine oils, and margarines," by J. L. Iverson, 
article, Journal of the Association of Official Agri- 
cultural Chemists, vol. 48, Oct. 1965, pp. 902-904, 
printed. Association of Official Agricultural Chem- 
ists, P. O, Box 540, Benjamin Franklin Station, 
Washington, D, C, 20004. 








MARINE RESOURCES: 
A Study of the Marine Resources of the Merrimack 
River Estuary, Monograph Series No. 1, by William 








C. Jerome, Jr., and others, 93 pp., illus., printed, 
June 1965. Massachusetts Department of Natural 
Resources, Division of Marine Fisheries, 15 Ash- 
burton Place, Boston, Mass. 02208. 


MASSACHUSETTS: 

Annual Earnings of Boston Fishermen in 1964, Re- 
gional Report by Paul V. Mulkern, 19 pp., processed, 
Feb, 1966. U.S, Department of Labor, Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, 18 Oliver St., Boston, Mass. 02110. 








Annual Report, Fiscal Year July 1, 1964-June 30, 1965, 

95 pp., illus., processed, Sept. i, 1965. Massachu-_ 
setts Department of Natural Resources, Division of 
Marine Fisheries, 15 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 
02208. Discusses accomplishments of the Division 
of Marine Fisheries during the year ending June 30, 
1965. Covers Marine Fisheries Advisory Commis- 
sion meetings, contract dragging program, lobster 
research and management, shellfish research and 
management, estuarine research program, the coast- 
al wetlands protection program, finfish studies, sta- 
tistical needs committee, and legislation affecting 
marine fisheries. Includes statistical tables showing 
data on the lobster fishery; sea crab fishery; shore, 
net, and pound fishery; and Massachusetts landings 
of fishery products. Appendices contain information 
on "scrubbed" lobsters, uniform minimum legal 
length of quahogs, lobster and edible crab licenses 
for non-resident citizens, and other subjects. 











MENHADEN OIL: 

"Hypercholesterolemic effect of menhaden oil in the 
presence of dietary cholesterol in swine," by Eldon 
G. Hill, C. L. Silbernick, and W. O. Lundberg, arti- 
cle, Proceedings of the Society for Experimental 
Biology and Medicine, vol. 119, June 1965, pp. 368- 
370, printed. Proceedings of the Society for Experi- 
mental Biology and Medicine, Managing Editor, 630 
W. 168th St., New York, N, Y. 10032. 





MEXICO: 

"Mexican government moves to diversify shrimp- 
dominated seafood industry," article, Quick Frozen 
Foods, vol. 17, Apr. 1965, p. 130, printed. E. W. 
Williams Publications Inc., 1776 Broadway, New York, 
N. Y. 10019. 


MICROBIOLOGY: 

Applied Microbiology, vol. 14, no. 2, Mar. 1966, 302 
pp., illus., printed, single copy $3. Waverly Press, 
Inc., 428 E. Preston St., Baltimore, Md. 21202. Con- 
tains, among others, articles on: "Effect of different 
commercial agar preparations on the inhibitory acti- 
vities of phenols," by J. G. Sands and E. O. Bennett; 
"Biochemical differentiation of the Enterobacteria- 
ceae with the aid of lysine-iron-agar, by Jane G. 
Johnson and others; and "Effect of yirradiation on 
the microflora of freshwater fish. I--Microbial load, 
lag period, and rate of growth on yellow perch (Perca 
flavescens) fillets," by N. Kazanas and others. 





NETHERLANDS: 

"Le navire-usine 'Van-Gogh' construit aux Pays-Bas 
pur la Russie" (The factorship Van-Gogh built in the 
Netherlands for the U.S.S.R.), article, La Péche 
Maritime, vol. 45, no. 1056, March 1966, pp. 191-195, 
illus., printed in French, single issue 15 F (US$3). 
Les Editions Maritimes, 190, Boulevard Haussmann, 
Paris, France. 
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NEW ENGLAND: 

The Economics of the New England Fishing Industry: 
“The Role of Technological Change and Government 
Aid, by Frederick W. Bell, Research Report, 221 
pp., illus., processed, Feb.. 1966. Federal Reserve 
Bank of Boston, 30 Pearl St., Boston, Mass. 02110. 
Investigates the economic development of the New 
England fishing industry in the postwar period; the 
economic feasibility of stern trawling to provide 
data for its possible adoption; and the impact of the 
1964 Fishing Fleet Improvement Act on financing 

echnological change. 





OCEANOGRAPHY: 

The Distribution and Characteristics of Surface Bio- 
~Tuminescence in the Oceans, TR-184 by Robert F. 
taples, pp., processed, Mar. 1966, 90 cents. 

U, S. Naval Oceanographic Office, Washington, D.C. 
20390. 








Oceanography, edited by Mary Sears, 665 pp., illus., 
printed, 1961, $14.75. American Association for 
Advancement of Science, 1515 Massachusetts Ave. 
NW., Washington, D, C. 20005. 


"USSR Charts Pacific," by S. Osokin, article, Geo- 
Marine Technology, vol. 2, no. 3, Mar. 1966, pp. 22- 
24, illus., printed. INTEL, Inc., 1075 National Press 
Bldg., Washington, D. C. 20004. Soviet scientists 
have published an atlas, Relief of the Pacific Ocean 
Bed, which is an encyclopedia of the structure of 
the world's largest ocean, the Pacific Ocean, The 
atlas sums up and rationalizes the last 100 years of 
oceanographic and hydrographic research of that 
area. 





PORTUGAL: 

"Consumo Mundial de las Conservas de Pescado Por- 
tuguesas" (World Consumption of Portuguese Canned 
Fish), article, Boletin de Informacion, no. 86, Nov. 
1965, pp. 8-9, printed in Spanish. Sindicato Nacion- 
al de la Pesca, Paseo del Prado, 18-20, Madrid, 
Spain. 





"A Exportacao Galega de Conservas de Peixe em 
1964" (Galician Exports of Canned Fish, 1964), ar- 
ticle, Conservas de Peixe, vol. 20, no. 235, Oct. 
1965, pp. 15-19, 28, printed in Portuguese. Socie- 
dade da Revista Conservas de Peixe, Lda. Requeirao 
dos Anjos, 68, Lisbon, Portugal. 








PROCESSING: 

"New shellfish processing plant features: Space, 
light, comfort," article, Pacific Fisherman, vol. 63, 
July 1965, pp. 11-12, printed. Pacific Fisherman, 
Editorial Office, 71 Columbia St., Seattle, Wash. 
98104, 





PROTEIN: 

"Characterization of a collagen from cod fish skin 
containing three chromatographically different «~ 
chains," by Karl A, Piez, article, Biochemistry, vol. 
4, Dec. 1965, pp. 2590-2596, printed. American 
Chemical Society, 1155 16th St., NW., Washington, 
D.C, 20036. 


PUERTO RICO: 


Taxonomia, ecologia M valor nutrimental de algas 
marinas de Puerto Rico (Taxonomy, ecology, and 











nutritional value of marine algae of Puerto Rico: 
agar-yielding algae), by M. Diaz-Piferrer and Celeste 
Caballer de Perez, 145 pp., printed in Spanish, Au- 
gust 1964. Administracion de Fomento Economico, 
Laboratorio de Investigaciones Industriales Hato 
Rey, Puerto Rico and Colegio de Agricultura y Artes 
Mecanicas, Universidad, Mayaguez, Puerto Rico. 


RADIATION: 
Articles from Chemical Abstracts, printed. American 
Chemical Society, 1155 16th St. NW., Washington, 
D. C, 20006: 





"Changes in the composition of fatty acids of fish fat 
due to radiation," by A. A. Fomin, vol. 61, Oct. 26, 
1964, Abstract No, 11241b. 


"The effects of a few radioactive substances on oxygen 
consumption of shellfish,"' by Jutoku Hasegawa, vol. 
62, Feb. 1, 1965, Abstract No. 3129e. 


RED TIDE: 

The Red Tide, by John Torpey and Robert M. Ingle, 
Educational Series No. 1, 27 pp., illus., printed, 1966. 
Florida Board of Conservation Marine Laboratory, 
Maritime Base, Bayboro Harbor, St. Petersburg, 
Fla. 


REFRIGERATION: 
"Analyze major problem in use of air curtains," ar- 
ticle, Frosted Food Field, vol. 38, Mar.-Apr. 1965, 
p. 8, printed. Frosted Food Field, 321 Broadway, 
New York, N, Y, 10007. 





SALMON: 

"Protein variations in Atlantic salmon (Salmo salar)," 
by L. Nyman, article, Chemical Abstracts, vol. 63, 
Oct. 11, 1965, Abstract No. 10357f, printed. Amer- 
ican Chemical Society, 1155 16th St. NW., Washing- 
ton, D, C, 20006. 








SEAGRASS: 

Preliminary Study of Seagrass as a Potential Source 
of Fertilizer, by Jack F. van Breedveld, Special Sci- 
entific Report No. 9, 26 pp., illus., processed, Jan. 
1966. Florida State Board of Conservation Marine 
Laboratory, Maritime Base, Bayboro Harbor, St. 
Petersburg, Fla. 





SEA NETTLES: 
"A new attack on sea nettles," by Edison T. Blair, ar- 
ticle, The Maryland Conservationist, vol. XLIII, no. 
1, Jan.-Feb. 1966, pp. 16-22, illus., printed, single 
copy 25 cents. The Maryland Conservationist, State 
Office Bldg., P. O. Box 231, Annapolis, Md. 21404. 





SHARK: 

"BlShaien, Prionace glauca (Linnaeus), 1758" (The blue 
shark), by Olav Aasen, article, Fiskets Gang, vol. 8, 
February 24, 1966, p. 142, illus., printed in Nor- 
wegian, Fisheridirektoratet, Radstuplass 10, Bergen, 
Norway. 





SHRIMP: 

"Program for Gulf would study shrimp landings fluctu- 
ations," article, Fishing Gazette, vol. 82, June 1965, 
pp. 50-51, 73, printed. Fishing Gazette Publishing 
Corp., 461 Eighth Ave., New York, N. Y. 10001. 
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"The refractive index of the muscle of fish and shell- 
fish. Il, Measurement of changes in the muscle of 
cold-stored prawns, Nephrops norvegicus," by M.K. 
Agriculture, vol. 16, no. 12, December 1965, pp. 
738-742, illus., printed, single issue L.1 17s. 6d. 
(US$5.25). Society of Chemical Industry, 14 Bel- 
grave Square, London, S.W.1, England. 


"Salt transport organelle in Artemia salenis (brine 
shrimp)," article, Science, vol. 151, no. 3709, Jan. 
1966, pp. 470-471, illus., printed, single copy 35 
cents. American Association for Advancement of 
Science, 1515 Massachusetts Ave. NW., Washington, 
D. C, 20005. 





SOUTH AFRICA REPUBLIC: 

Fisheries Development Corporation of South Africa 
Limited, Annual Report (Covering Period 1st Octo- 
ber, 1964 to 30th September, 1965), 16 pp., printed 
in Afrikaans and English, March 16, 1965. Fisher- 
ies Development Corporation of South Africa Ltd., 
Seafare House, 68 Orange St., Cape Town, Republic 
of South Africa. An annual review of the corpora- 
tion's financial condition and activities, including 
summaries of the state of the inshore fisheries for 
anchovy and pilchards; production of fish meal and 
oil, canned fish, cooked and live spiny lobsters, 
frozen lobster tails, and frozen whole iobsters; and 
activities of the corporation in anchovy, shrimp, 
tuna, whale, and oyster investigations, construction 
and maintenance of fishing harbors, and related 
areas of interest. 





SPAIN: 

Articles from Industria Conservera, vol. 31, no. 317, 
Nov. 1965, illus., printed in Spanish. Union de Fab- 
ricantes de Conservas de Galicia, Calle Marques 
de Valladares, 41, Vigc, Spain: 





"Tecnica Conservera--Conservas de Sardina, Bo- 
nito y Anchoa" (Canning Method--Canned Sardines, 
Bonito, and Anchovy), pp. 306-308. 


"El Mercado Aleman de Productos de la Pesca" (The 
German Market for Fishery Products), pp. 312-313. 


Articles from Industrias Pesqueras, printed in Span- 
ish. Industrias Pesqueras, Policarpo Sanz, 21-2°, 
Vigo, Spain: 





"El Mercado Espanol del Pescado" (The Market for 
Fish in Spain), vol. XXXIX, no. 925, Nov. 1965, pp. 
496-497, illus., printed. 


"La produccion pesquera de Vigo en 1965" (Vigo's 
Fishery Production, 1965), vol. XL, no. 930, Jan- 
uary 15, 1966, pp. 608-609, illus., printed, 


SPAIN & PORTUGAL: 

"Coup d'oeil sur la péche espagnole et portugaise”’ 
(A look at the Spanish and Portuguese fisheries), by 
Peter Brady, article, La Péche Maritime, vol. 45, 
no. 1056, March 1966, pp. 171-177, illus., printedin 
French, single issue 15 F(US$3). Les Editions Mari- 
times, 190, Boulevard Haussmann, Paris, France. 


SPINY LOBSTER: 
"Methods of holding crayfish at sea," by L. A. Ran- 
dall, article, Australian Fisheries Newsletter, vol. 








| 
| 
| 
| 


| 





25, no. 4, April 1966, pp. 19, 23, illus., printed. Fish- 
eries Branch, Department of Primary Industry, Can- 
berra, A.C.T., Australia. 


SWEDEN: 
Articles from Svenska Vastkustfiskaren, printed in 


Swedish. George Aberg, Fiskhamnen,’ Goteborg V, 
Sweden: 





"Utsikterna for fisket under 1966-1970" (Outlook for 
the fisheries in 1966-1970), by Ingemar Gerhard, 
vol. 36, no. 3, February 10, 1966, pp. 52-53. 


"Fangsterna minskade - pengarna okade i svenskt 
havsfiske ar 1965" (Volume of the catch decreases-- 
value increases in Swedish sea fishery, 1965), vol. 
36, no. 5, March 10, 1966, pp. 100-101. 


SWITZERLAND: 

"The Swiss market for selected seafoods," article, 
Indian Seafoods, vol. III, no. 2, 1965, pp. 11, 14-16, 
printed in English. The Marine Products Export 
Promotion Council, Mahatma Gandhi Road, Erna- 
kulam-6, Kerala State, India. 


TAIWAN: 

"Further Development of Fisheries in Taiwan," K. T. 
Li, article, Industry of Free China, vol. XXV, no, 3, 
March 1966, pp. 18-25, printed in English, single 
issue NT$20.00. Industry of Free China, 118 Huai 
Ning Street, Taipei, Taiwan. 








TRANSPORTATION: 

"How expensive is it to operate a nitrogen FF (frozen 
food) delivery fleet?" by Arthur Gaudio, article, Quick 
Frozen Foods, vol. 17, Apr. 1965, pp. 161, 166, 
printed. E. W. Williams Publications, Inc., 1776 
Broadway, New York, N, Y. 10019. 


| TRAWLING: 


“Underwater observations on fish in an off-bottom 
trawl," by William L. High and Larry D. Lusz, arti- 
cle, Journal of the Fisheries Research Board of Can- 
ada, vol. 23, no. 1, January 1966, pp. 153-154, illus., 
printed, single issue C$1.00. Issued by Fisheries 
Research Board of Canada, Ottawa, Ontario, Canada. 
(Sold by Queen's Printer, Ottawa.) 





TUNA: 

"Dati sulla pesca all'amo del tonno nello stretto di 
Messina" (Observations on the catching of tuna with 
hook and line in the straits of Messina), by Sebas- 
tiano Genovese, article, Bollettino di Pesca, Piscicol- 
tura e Idrobiologia, vol. XX, no. 1, January-June 1965, 
pp. 41-51, illus., printed in Italian with English and 
French summaries. Laboratorio Centrale di Idro- 
biologia, Piazza Borghese 91, Rome, Italy. 








TURKEY: 

Balik ve Balikcilik, vol. 14, no. 1, Jan. 1966, 32 pp. 
illus., printed in Turkish. Et ve Balik KurumuG. M., 
Balikcilik Miidiirligt, Besiktas, Istanbul, Turkey. 
Among the articles included are "Seminar on fisher- 
ies economics in Turkey," and "Britain's present 
fisheries." 





"1963-67 birinci bes yillik kalkinma plani 1966 yili 
programi ve balikcilik" (The fisheries in 1966 pro- 





gram of the first five years development plan, 1963- 
1967, of Turkey), article, Balik ve Balikcilik, vol. 
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XIV, no. 2, February 1966, pp. 1-3, printedin Turk- 
ish. Et ve Balik Kurumu G. M., Balikcilik Midiir- 
ligi, Besiktas, Istanbul, Turkey. 


UNITED KINGDOM: 

New Era in Fishing (A Technical Review), Supple- 
“ment to Fishing Ne, March 4, 1966, 40 pp., illus., 
printed. Fishing News, 110 Fleet Street, London, 
E.C. 4, England. Technical change in British fish- 
ing is the theme of this Supplement. Included are 
articles on the following subjects: freezer-trawler 
operation; what's new in trawling; changes in in- 
shore vessels; making the sea safer; British trawl- 

er development; diesel engines for inshore craft; 
lubrication of trawler machinery; winches and deck 
gear; communications and fish-finding equipment; 
floats and bobbins; synthetic fibers for fishing; and 
plastics in the fishing industry. 


Warp Load Meters for Seine Net Vessels, Research 
Development Bulletin, no. 17,4 pp., illus., processed, 
Dec. 1965. White Fish Authority, 2/3 Cursitor 
Street, London, E.C. 4, England. 





U.S.S.R.: 

Articles from Okeanologiia, vol. 6, no. 1, 1966, 
printed in Russian, single issue 1 ruble & 50 kopeks 
(about US$1.65). Okeanograficheskaia, Komissiia, 
Akademia Nauk U.S.S.R., Moscow: 


"A plankton net with a water-measuring arrangement. 
Its description and test results," by E. P. Bitiukov, 
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pp. 165-171, illus. 








AND WILDLIFE SERVICE, BUT USUALLY MAY BE 





"37th cruise of Vitjaz in the central part of the Pa- 
cific Ocean," by V. P. Petelin, pp. 172-175, illus. 


"The most recent foreign oceanographic research ves - 
sels," by V. L. Tsurikov, pp. 176-185, illus. 


YEARBOOK: 


The following yearbooks are for sale by the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, U. S. Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D. C. 20402: 


The Population Challenge--What It Means to America, 
U. S. Department of the Interior Conservation Year- 
book No. 2, 80 pp., illus., printed, 1966, $1.25. U.S. 
Department of the Interior, Washington, D. C. Ex- 
amines the problem of how the population explosion 
willaffect one's life and the crucial decisions one 
must make to ascertain a livable environment in the 
years to come. Discusses among others, the prob- 
lems of commercial fisheries in the United States 
today, and how the Bureau of Commercial Fisheries 
has been helping to solve them. 





Quest for Quality, U. S. Department of Interior Con- 
servation Yearbook No. 1, 96 pp., illus., printed, 
1965, $1.00. U.S. Department of the Interior, Wash- 
ington, D. C. Among other things, discusses the Bu- 
reau of Commercial Fisheries' vast research pro- 
gram that spans continents and plumbs the depths of 
our greatest oceans. Special mention is made of the 
research to provide fish portein concentrate (known 
as FPC) to more than 2 billion people who do not 
receive enough protein to maintain a minimum bal- 
anced diet. 
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NEW $7 FEDERAL "GOLDEN PASSPORT" ON SALE ACROSS THE NATION 


The new $7 Federal Recreation Permit--the "Golden Passport" of the Federal Govern- 
ment's Operation Golden Eagle--went on sale across the Nation March 25, 1966, announced 
the U.S, Department of the Interior. The wallet-size card was designated a "Golden Pass- 
port" because of its gold color and the large number of Federal recreation areas --7,000 of 
them--it entitles the purchaser and everyone in his car to enter. 





Secretary of the Interior Stewart L. Udall 
recommended wide citizen support for all 
phases of Operation Golden Eagle, but espe- 
cially urged purchases of the $7 "Golden Pass- 
port to help provide support for the Landand 
Water Conservation Fund. "How much of the 
national outdoor heritage we save for future 
generations is largely dependent on how we 
today employ the skills and energy at our dis- 
posal. Congress wisely provided the means 
of saving much of what remains through pass - 
age of the Land and Water Conservation Fund 
Act,"' Secretary Udall stated. 
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LAND & 
CONSERVATION 


USA 


The program to expand revenues of the 


FEDERAL Fundhas attracted wide citizen support. Op- 














ENTRANCE eration Golden Eagle was devised to provide 
assist States and their local governments in 

meeting urgent outdoor recreation needs and 

Designates 7,000 areas where the $7 Federal Recreation Permit-- regardless of how he travels, to all Federal 
the "Golden Passport"-~is valid. recreation areas that charge entrance fees. 


a rallying point for marshalling support of the 
PERMITS program in all the States andterritories. 
Money from the sale of the "Golden Passport," 
together with other fees and revenues, goes 
into the Fund. Appropriations from the Fund 
in the acquisition of Federalareas authorized 
by Congress. 

LD N FAGLE FAMILY Besides admitting a carload of people to 
BE A G0 E Federal recreation areas, the $7 "Golden 
Passport" will admit the purchaser himself, 
This means that the owner of the permit can 
use iton a commercialbus goinginto an area or when walking into an area orbuilding. The 
1966 permit is valid an unlimited number of times from April 1 through March 31, 1967. It 

does not cover special user charges, such as fees for guides, elevators, etc. 
The annual permit is sold at national parks and monuments, national forest areas, wild- 
life refuges, Corps of Engineers recreation areas,and other Federal recreation areas that 
charge entrance fees. It also willbe on sale in many cities at offices of the American Auto- 


mobile Association, the Forest Service, National Park Service, Tennessee Valley Authority, 
Bureau of Sport Fisheries and Wildlife, and the Bureau of Outdoor Recreation. 
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WEST COAST SALMON GROW UP IN MICHIGAN 


Coho salmonhave nowbeen Michigan residents for one full year, and they are well on 
their way to a long sojourn in that State. The picture at left shows them as "eyed" eggs, 
when they arrived from Oregon in January 1966. A second batch arrived from the State 
of Washington in February 1966. Soon after being placed in rearing pens at Harrietta and 
Oden hatcheries, they changed to the ''sac-fry'' size with the egg sacs still attached, as 
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shown at right. Above, one of thefish as seen in February 1966, after a year in the hatch- 
ery, is about 10 inches long. First releases of the fish will be made in the spring of 1966 
inthe Platte River, Benzie County; in Bear Creek of Manistee County; and in Huron River, 
Baraga County. (Michigan Conservation, January-February 1966.) 
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HAWAII CALLS: ONO ONO MAHIMAHI ” 


In October 1868, a mythical ship, Lucy S.,arrived in Hawaii. On this mythical voyage, 
Lucy, the Captain's wife, an avid recipe collector, wrote a series of mythical letters to her 
cousin, Sarah, who remained in New Bedford. From these letters, the United States Depart- 
ment of the Interior's Bureau of Commercial Fisheries has announced a new collection of 
kitchen-tested recipes for today's busy homemaker. 


Bring the exciting tang and exotic charm 
of the Hawaiian Islands to your table with Ono 
Ono Mahimahi (Delicious Dolphin). 





Dolphin (not tobe confused with the play- 
ful porpoises), is a deep-seaadventurer with 
sca les of changeable rainbow colors. It Machel arse thi whales ot Newall. 
sprints through the water at nearly 50 miles 





an hour, leaving most fish behind. This warm~water favorite will go just as fast on your 
table too, because dolphin is flavorful and fanciful. 


In this recipe it is broiled with a simple sauce of butter and lemon juice. When golden 
and flaky the fish is served with a subtle sauce featuring Macadamia nuts from Hawaii. 
Serve it often--you'll win a wave of compliments. 


ONO ONO MAHIMAHI 
(Delicious Dolphin) 


2 pounds mahimahi fillets or other 
fish fillets, fresh or frozen 

1 teaspoon salt 

Dash pepper 


4 cup butter or margarine, melted 


2 tablespoons lemon juice 
Macadamia Nut Sauce 


Thaw frozenfillets. Skinfillets and cut into serving-size portions. Sprinkle with salt 
and pepper. Combine butter and lemon juice. Place fishon a well-greased broiler panand 
brush withsauce. Broilabout3 inches from source of heat for 4 to 5 minutes. Turn care- 
fully and brush with sauce. Broil 4 to 5 minutes longer or until fish flakes easily when 
tested with a fork. Placefish on a warm serving platter. Pour Macadamia Nut Sauce over 
fish. Serves 6. 

Macadamia Nut Sauce 


1 cup Macadamia nuts, coarsely chopped 1 tablespoon chopped parsley 


> cup butter or margarine, melted 





Brown nuts in butter. Add parsley. 


Makes 1 cup sauce, 
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QUALITY BY CHOICE 


Mrs. American Homemaker is selective when it concerns quality in food. She 
knows that fish and shellfish are one of the best foods available where good 
eating and high quality protein, mineral, and vitamin content are concerned. 
She chooses products which carry the’ United States Department of the Interior 
(USDI) Inspection Shield when she wants high quality frozen fish and shellfish. 

The U.S.D.L. inspection is voluntary and is offered to industry on a fee-for- 
service basis. Only those fishery products that have been processed under con- 
tinuous in-plant inspection and which meet definite quality, processing, and 
packaging requirements are permitted to carry this emblem and use the prefix 


“U. S.” with a grade designation (such as U.S. Grade A) or the familiar U.S.D.I. 
shield. 





